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FDA Invites Trade to 


Consult on Regulations 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has the welcome 
mat out—it will welcome further 
consultations with feed industry rep- 
resentatives regarding implementa- 
tion of federal controls which are 
mandatory under the existing law. 

It seems particularly appropriate 
to point this out now, as the tempo 
of enforcement of legislative acts by 
administrative agencies is stepped up. 

It can be important for industry to 
work with the federal government in 
making regulations effective and at 
the same time not destructive to the 
economic structure of the industry. 


George P. Larrick, Food and Drug 


Feed Business 
Marches Forward 
On High Demand 


U.S. formula feed business marched 
forward this week. 

Commands for this advance came 
from such sergeants as colder weath- 
er; continuation of favorable prices 
for hogs, eggs and milk, and fairly 
steady feed prices. 

Feeders were moving into the mar- 
ket for dairy and cattle feeds, but 
the big season for beef feeds really 
hasn’t arrived yet. Bookings are pick- 
ing up at a good rate, but calls for 
delivery to feeders will be held off 
until further drops in temperature. 

Egg prices, 30-40% higher than a 
year ago, have sparked poultry feed 
business. Broiler prices are dragging, 
however. 

Chicago hog prices continued their 

(Turn to BUSINESS, page 105) 


J. E. 
Of Blatchford, Dies 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—J. E. (Jack) 
Sams, 65, president of Blatchford 
Calf Meal Co., died unexpectedly Oct. 
6. Mr. Sams became ill and was 
taken to the hospital, where he died. 
He is believed to have suffered a 
heart attack, although the exact 
cause of his death was not immedi- 
ately determined. 

Mr. Sams, who was widely known 
in the feed industry, had been active 
in the management of Blatchford 
for 30 years, serving most of this 
time as vice president and sales man- 
ager. He was named president in 
January of this year. 

Mr. Sams was born May 31, 1895, 
in Newark, Ohio, and was graduated 
from Ohio State University in 1921. 

He was past president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and served as 
chairman of the industry committee 
of North Lake County Community 
Chest up to his death. 

The funeral will be held at 1:30 
p.m. Oct. 10. Memorials may be di- 
rected to the First Methodist Church 
of Waukegan. 

Mr. Sams is survived by his wife, 
Ethel, and daughter, Mrs. J. H. Slate, 


Port Washington, LL 


Effect of FDA Regulation Main 
Topic at Nebraska Conference 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
Feedstuffs Staff 


LINCOLN, NEB. — The way in 
which Food and Drug Administration 
regulations are affecting the feed in- 
dustry was one of the main subjects 
examined at the annual Nebraska 
Feed and Nutrition Conference held 
Sept. 30 at the University of Nebras- 
ka. 

Speakers dealing with this impor- 
tant topic included Alfred Barnard, 
director, Kansas City district, Food 
and Drug Administration; W. E. 
Glennon, president, American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, and 
Dr. C. W. Ackerson, department of 
biochemistry and nutrition at the 
university. Dr. Damon V. Catron, 
Walnut Grove Products Co., Atlantic, 
Iowa, was scheduled to speak but was 
prevented from appearing by illness. 

In his talk, Mr. Barnard left little 
doubt as to the responsibilities the 
feed industry has to its customers 
and the ultimate consumer when 
handling medicated feeds. “We are 
concerned not only with the safety 
and health of the animals fed but 


also with the effect of these agents 
on the human foods derived from 
these animals,” he stated. 

“We in the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration have an obligation to insure, 
insofar as our resources will permit, 
compliance with the provisions of ef- 
fective new drug applications, the 

(Turn to NEBRASKA, page 104) 


4-Billion-Bushel Corn 
Crops Becoming Habit 


By F. C. BISSON 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


CHICAGO—One need not be much 
of a “G.T.GB.” (Grain Trade Gray- 
Beard) to remember when a 3-billion- 
bushel corn crop was a bumper one. 

As a matter of fact, if you dampen 
your thumb slightly and riffle the 
records back only to 1949, you will 
find that the 10-year average US. 
crop of corn from 1949-1958 was 
only 3,270,642,000 bu. With an aver- 
age that high, there had to be sev- 

(Turn to CORN, page 105) 


At Vermont M eeting 


Feed Company Research Praised; 
Region’s Egg Picture Drawn 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Work done 
by feed company nutritionists was 
lauded by Dr. L. A. Moore at the 
Sept. 29 annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Feed Dealers & Manufacturers 
Assn. at the University of Vermont. 
Their research, he said, enables farm- 
ers to rely on feed to supply neces- 
sary animal diets. 

Dr. Moore, a member of the dairy 
cattle research branch of the US. 
Department of Agriculture, spoke on 
feed additives. He emphasized that 
they should not be used as crutches. 
Proper feed management, he said, is 
still of first importance. 

Cattle, he said, need fewer addi- 


tives than swine or poultry. 

Robert P. Davison, Vermont exten- 
sion director, who welcomed delegates 
to the convention, pointed out the re- 
sponsibility of feed manufacturers to 
the farmer. 

Other speakers at the conference 
were D. C. Henderson, chairman of 
the university's poultry department, 
and Dr. A. M. Smith, assistant profes- 
sor of animal and dairy husbandry. 
They discussed the future of Vermont 
agriculture in these two fields. 

Both said that efficient feeding 
practices are of great importance to 
the future success of Vermont farms. 

(Turn to VERMONT, page 7) 


Administration commissioner, has 
told this reporter that he would wel- 
come any initiative on the part of a 
responsible body of the feed industry 
to meet with him to discuss the for- 
mation of a consultative group to as- 
sist government officials in imple- 
menting controls. 

It may be noted that the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. is aware 
of this, and W. E. Glennon, AFMA 
president, has indicated that the Lar- 
rick invitation for a meeting of the 
feed industry and government of- 
ficials, primarily for consideration of 
“ground rules,” will be accepted in 
good faith. 


Broader Controls 

In connection with this, it is im- 
portant for the feed industry to rec- 
ognize that the government has gone 
down the line in various regulatory 
agencies, not just FDA, in effecting 
broader controls, and it is felt that 
these agencies have no latitude of 
exemption. For the feed industry, the 
problem now is to try to help in see- 
ing that the FDA actions are within 
reasonable channels. 

So far as FDA is concerned, the 
welcome mat is out to the feed in- 
dustry now as the agency contem- 
plates further enforcement in connec- 
tion with use of various drugs and 
pesticidal chemicals which may be in 
feeds and which can appear in the 
end products of animal production. 

This reporter can state there is a 
genuine invitation to industry to go to 
FDA with a primary committee, from 
which may be developed a broader 
group that can assist FDA in formu- 
lation and direction of controls over 
use of drugs and pesticidal chemicals. 

The FDA expression of an “open 
door” outlook is not new in industry 
generally. As Mr. Larrick has noted, 
there have for as long as 30 years 
been industry committees which have 

(Turn to DRUGS, page 7) 


Stiffer Regulation 
Of Drugs Requested 


WASHINGTON—A committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences 
recommended a law authorizing the 
Food & Drug Administration to re- 
quire proof of the efficacy as well 
as the safety of new drugs. 

The science group’s report was 
made public Oct. 6 by Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. In all, 11 recom- 
mendations were included in the re- 
port from the panel which was set 
up last summer at the request of 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare following charges 
made against it during hearings last 
June. 

Among the 11 recommendations of 
the group were the following: 

To require certification procedures 
for all antibiotics. At present, cer- 


| tification is required only for those 


involving antibiotics that came on 
the market before 1950. 

To set up an advisory organiza- 
tion of scientific and technical ex- 


| perts “as recognized resource for ad- 


(Turn to REGULATIONS, page 105) 
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Top of the Hopper 


HERE IS AN EXAMPLE of the sort of problem which industries are 
running into in efforts to maintain or increase consumption of eggs and other 
animal products. A newspaper story on a medical meeting in Colorado quoted 
a Chicago Board of Health doctor as saying: “Fat eaten in dairy products 
and meats contributes more than any other factor to heart ailments. It is 
high time the food industries began marketing and endorsing lean meats and 
low-fat dairy products. It is a fallacy that beef, to be tender, must be fatty. 
We are still encouraged to eat eggs, although we know that one half of the 
dietary cholesterol Americans get comes from two eggs a day.” Of course, 
there are competent authorities who will dispute some statements like this, 
but their word may not reach so many people so effectively. It is a good 
thing that PENB and others are taking steps to combat the cholesterol scare. 

The first of a series of nutritional messages addressed by PENB to 
physicians will appear Oct. 15 in the Journal of the American Medical Assn. 
(see story on page 10). The ad stresses the impressive nutritional qualities of 
eggs and their low calorie content and includes this statement: “The choles- 
terol and fatty acid contents of two eggs—traditionally a widely preferred 
breakfast—fit well into the daily diet, even when lessened fat intake is rec- 
ommended.” The nutritional statements made in the ad have been reviewed 
by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Assn. 


v 


SPEAKING OF DOCTORS, feed men were impressed with the rational 
approach of Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, distinguished Mayo physician, in his news- 
paper column discussion of the Delaney legislation. Although he doesn’t name 
the clause specifically, he had this to say in a recent column: “Of late there 
has been a tendency among our congressmen to pass laws to the effect that 
no substance which ever produced cancer in a mouse or rat—usually when 
given in huge doses for most of the life of the tiny animal—should ever be 
added to any food or lipstick or ointment used occasionally by human beings. 

“I think most scientists today who know how long a cancer-making sub- 
stance has to be swallowed or rubbed onto the skin before it can produce a 
tumor, will have no fear when exposed occasionally or for a small fraction 
of a lifetime to a tiny dose of the drug.” 

Concerning stilbestrol, Dr. Alvarez says most experts, after many years 
of experience with the drug, say they have given it in tiny doses for perhaps 
six months or a year and have never seen it appear to produce cancer. “I 
personally have no fear of it,” he concludes. 


A VERY INFORMAL poll of several feed additive producers indicates 
that research budgets in many instances are being devoted more to extensive 
product testing (toxicity and residue tests) required by current FDA require- 
ments and less to new product development. However, new product develop- 
ment is very much in the thinking of executives and scientists of these com- 
panies, and it can be forecast fairly safely that more new products will be 
developed for feed use. However, because of the heavy investment in develop- 
ment, the market potential must be assessed very carefully, and products 
which appear to face a clash with FDA policies and requirements probably 
will be shelved readily. In essence, this points to fewer but better products, 
as one chemical company executive said. 


v v 


A CAPITAL INVESTMENT of about $60,000 was required last year to 
(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 104) 


How’s Business? __ 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA e 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Arrival of a new feeding season and rising prices for many farm com- 
modities have created a healthy outiook for the nation’s feed manufacturers 
and dealers. In areas of heavy egg production, layer feeds are moving very 
well. Hog feeds and dairy feeds are increasing in sales volume. The market 
for beef cattle feeds is uncertain because of rising feeder prices and expand- 
ing cattle numbers. Chicago’s hog-corn ratio advanced 1.1 this week to 15.7, 
compared with 11.5 for the comparable week last year. A decline of .6 to 72.5 
was reported for the index of wholesale feedstuffs. It was 78.3 a year ago. 
The feed-grain index was up to 62.1 this week from 62 last week, but it re- 
mained below the 66.6 mark of a year ago. (Feed markets in detail on pages 


102-104.) 


Northwest 


The chart of feed business in the 
Northwest last week showed a ris- 
ing volume of demand for most types 
of feed. After a mediocre September 
and slow feed sales for most of the 
summer the arrival of fall improve- 
ment was enthusiastically welcomed. 


Movement of layer feeds has been 
climbing right along with egg prices. 
Likewise, a very favorable corn-hog 
ratio has made hog feeds a good sell- 
er. Dairymen are beginning to buy 
more manufactured feed, but beef 
feeders haven’t yet made a strong 
entry into the formula feed market. 

This new upward trend in demand 
has made it necessary for some feed 
manufacturers to add another shift. 
Orders are backing up. 

Most ingredients showed price 
strength last week because of greater 
feed demand, but the big item, soy- 
bean oil meal, dropped sharply, so 
manufacturers are making only slight 
adjustments in prices. Plentiful ar- 
rivals of new crop soybeans seem to 
be the main factor in the soybean 
meal slump. 


Southwest 


Reports from formula feed manu- 
facturers this week are mixed as to 
the extent of improvement in busi- 
ness but generally agree that busi- 
ness is continuing to improve. Most 
mills contacted report full five day 
operation with some on a six day two 
shift operation. 

Cattle feed business in the. major 
portion of shipments and bookings 
continue at a steady pace. Hog feed 
sales are still heavy and most sources 
indicate that egg feed sales continue 
to improve. Most mills are optimistic 
about business for the coming 
months. The optimism stems mostly 
from the present favorable feeding 
ratios. 

Price lists are substantially un- 
changed for the week. Protein meals 
were unchanged to lower while mill- 
feeds had a sharp rise for the week. 
Feed grains were unchanged to 
slightly lower. 


Northeast 


Good prices for end products have 
held up farmers’ income in this re- 
gion and as a result sales of formula 
feed remained on the same plateau of 
previous weeks. 

Egg mashes were well taken as egg 
prices continued on a high level. In 
the western New York area large 
candled eggs hit a five year high of 
68%¢ doz., wholesale, and market 
specialists foresaw no major price 
break until January. 

Dairy feed demand has held up 
especially well and could be further 
stimulated by frosts or snow. Broil- 
ers are in a seasonal decline but they 
have become a lessening factor in this 
area. 

Turkeys are being slaughtered and 


put into storage for the coming holi- 
days. On-the-farm prices are current- 
ly holding at 28¢ Ib., which, one 
Spokesman said, “wasn’t too bad.” 
Various strikes in the East, however, 
could have an effect on the market 
by causing a consumer buying switch 
from red meat and turkeys to chick- 
en and fish. 


There was one unusual situation 
in the ingredient market during the 
week. Nearby corn (close-up) rose 
1@1%¢ despite being on the thresh- 
old of the new crop. It was said 
that some elevators had been cleared 
out to make room for oats and wheat 
and that corn itself had been slow 
in coming in. Farmers have been pre- 
occupied with their feed harvests and 
the Chicago elevator strike contrib- 
uted to the situation. 

Molasses was unchanged but some 
apprehension is beginning to be felt 
about next year’s supplies because of 
the turn of events in Cuba. 

Vegetable proteins tended lower 
and most other proteins advanced in 
a mixed ingredient market. 

Bran and middlings rose as the 
market bottomed out on inventory 
buying by large and small mixers. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers averaged 36 hours last 
week, unchanged from the previous 
period. 


Central States 


For the first week of October vol- 
ume of sales in this area showed no 
particular switch from that of the 
weeks just preceding. Prices have 
been a little easier but they failed to 
attract much of any improvement in 
buyers’ interest. 

Running time shapes up about the 
same as it has been with the excep- 
tion that an occasional plant has been 
operating on a slightly more restrict- 
ed schedule and which in turn 
brought about an average of very 
slightly less than a 40-hour week. 

Except in the more northern sec- 
tion of this area, temperatures have 
not been the type that would have 
stirred up any increased feeding op- 
erations. 

The corn-hog ratio continues to 
show up well. The hog market has 
been edging back toward recent highs - 
while corn has been reflecting the 
proximity of the new crop movement 
and corresponding reduction in pre- 
miums for the cash article over the 
basic December delivery. 


South Central 


Reports from manufacturers indi- 
cate that formula feed demand is 
holding steady at a moderately active 
pace. The majority of the plants are 
operating on a five-day basis, but 
there are exceptions that operate 
only four. 

Feed men are of the opinion that 
sales are holding up very well this 
week considering the fact that many 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 107) 
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CELEBRATION 


10% CASH OFF DURING OCTOBER’ 
ON NEW DODGEN BULK BODIES 
TO START LOCAL SERVICE PLAN 


CASH with October 
order — mounting 
any time in 1960 


Included in this body sale are Dodgen All-Purpose bodies 
(lengths from 8 ff, to 35 ff.) and Bulkanizer tank type 
bodies for which Dodgen is Central States distributor. 


Here’s your chance to save hundreds of 
real dollars on the finest bulk bodies in 
the country! 


Not a gimmick or a come-on, we’re 
offering you a full 10% off on cash sales 
of Dodgen bulk bodies during October to 
get you acquainted with our new body- 
mounting stations. And you can have 
your bulk body mounted anytime up to 
and including December 31... and still 
take advantage of this cash discount! 

Our new mounting stations are the 
result of. the ever-increasing demand for 
Dodgen bulk bodies. Increased sales have 
allowed us to spread our installation, sales 
and service operations into a wider area. 


The five new mounting stations are 
no more than approximately two hundred 


miles from any customer in the North 
Central, Central and South Central states. 

So now’s the time for you to act. 
Since we’re practically in your back yard 
now, take advantage of this chance to 
convert to quality bulk operation with 
Dodgen equipment — and save money in 
the bargain! 


Phone Humboldt 1357 


(or local mounting point telephone shown above) 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES 


HUMBOLDT, IOWA 


| MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 
Phone Ke. 3-4333 


HUMBOLDT 
IOWA 


ROCKFORD 
ILLINOIS 
Phone Woodland 8-1966 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 
MIssoURI 
Phone Medford 7 -2700 


FORT SMITH 
ARKANSAS 
= Phone Sunset 3-3871 


q MOUNTING 
STATIONS 


Rail Rate Increase 
Hearing Set Oct. 18 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has scheduled 
a hearing Oct. 18 on a proposal by 
the nation’s railroads to increase 
freight rates on a uniform basis. The 
railroads have published a tariff to 
become effective Oct. 24. 

Verified statements (25 copies) in 
support of or in opposition to the 
increase are to be filed with the com- 
mission on or before Oct. 10. 

The hearing will be held in the 
commission offices here beginning at 
10 a.m. Oct. 18. 

Persons desiring to participate in 
oral argument should request an al- 
lotment of time. 

The oral argument is to include the 
issues of whether to grant the relief 
requested in the petition and whether 
to suspend the proposed tariff sched- 
ules in whole or in part. 

It was noted by the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. that the re- 
quested increases are the smallest 
ever sought. However, of special in- 
terest to the feed industry are the 
proposals that 5¢ per 100 be levied on 
third grain transit and a $10 per day 
charge be made where cars equipped 
with loading and unloading devices 
are detained beyond the “free time” 
allowed in the tariff. The $10 charge 
would be in addition to existing 
charges for demurrage. 


Dr. Laurent Elected 
To Board of AFMA 


CHICAGO — Dr. Charles Kenneth 
Laurent, president of Marbut Mill- 
ing*Co., Augusta, Ga., was elected to 
the board of direc- = 
tors of American 
Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. at a re- 
cent meeting of 
the AFMA board 
here. Dr. Laurent 
will complete the 
unexpired term of 
Cc. N. Dannals, Jr., 
Atlanta Milling 
Co., who resigned. 

Dr. Laurent is 
a graduate of the 
University of Florida, obtained an 
M.S. degree in agriculture from Cor- 
nell University and his doctorate in 
agricultural economics from Cornell. 
Thereafter, he served as an extension 
poultryman for the University -of 
Maryland, a cooperative agent for 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and nine southern states between 
1952 and 1955, and chairman of the 
poultry department, University of 
Georgia, for the next two years. 

In 1957, Dr. Laurent joined Marbut 
Milling Co. as the general manager, 
and has served as its president since 
August, 1959. In addition to his many 
affiliations with professional and hon- 
orary scientific groups, Dr. Laurent 
was one of the original members of 
the Poultry Survey Committee, and 
is the current president of the Geor- 
gia Feed Assn. 


Food Additive Order 
On Zoalene Broadened 


WASHINGTON—The Food & Drug 
Administration this week announced 
an amendment of the food additives 
order on the use of the Dow Chemi- 
cal Co.'s zoalene as a coccidiostat 
in feed for chickens. 

Published in the Federal Register 
Oct. 4 was an announcement of an 
amendment which provides for the 
use of zoalene in the prevention and 
control of cecal and intestinal coccidi- 
osis caused by Eimeria acervulina, 
Eimeria brunetti, Eimeria maxima, 
Eimeria necatrix or Eimeria tenella. 
A previous regulation had cleared 
zoal for use in prevention and con- 


trol coccidiosis caused by Eimeria 
tenella or Eimeria necatrix. 


James H. Burrell 


J. H. Burrell, Feed 


Consultant, Dies 


ST. LOUIS—James H. Burrell, 72, 
president of James H. Burrell & Co., 
business management consulting firm, 
died Oct. 4 after a brief illness. 

Before organizing his own firm in 
1949, Mr. Burrell had spent most of 
his business career with the Ralston 
Purina Co., managing various depart- 
ments. While he was with Purina, he 
conducted important studies of many 
national industries to find new meth- 
ods and new products which could be 
used in the manufacture of commer- 
cial feeds. 

After retiring from Purina, he set 
up his consulting firm to serve clients 
in various types of industry, specializ- 
ing in management, production, nu- 
trition and other services to the feed 
industry. 

Mr. Burrell wrote many papers for 
industrial, agricultural and commer- 
cial organizations and appeared be- 
fore industry and other groups as a 
guest speaker. He was particularly 
active in the Feed Production School 
in Kansas City and was one of the 
original members of the group which 
planned and participated in this an- 
nual event. He was well known for 
his participation in both the plan- 
ning and presentation of several of 
the schools. Also, he was active in 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., which sponsored the school for 
some tirne. 

Mr. Burrell, while he was with 
Purina, helped set up the American 
Dehydrators Assn. research program. 
Also, he was a member of the board 
of governors of National Farm 
Chemurgic Council. 

Mr. Burrell is survived by his wife, 
six children and 14 grandchildren. 
Funeral services were held Oct. 6, 
mg interment at Webster Grove, 

0. 


J. H. BURRELL MEMORIAL 
FUND PLANNED 


KANSAS CITY—Pians have been 
announced for a special fund to honor 
the memory of James H. Burrell, who 
died this week. Friends of the late 
Mr. Burrell, who was widely known 
in the feed industry, said that a 
memorial fund would be established 
in connection with the Oscar Straube 
Memorial Scholarship House at Kan- 
sas State University. 

The group will work with the en- 
dowment committee at the univer- 
sity to provide something special for 
the new scholarship house, which has 
a number of needs. Further details 
on the plans will be explained later. 

Meanwhile, it has been suggested 
that persons who wish to honor the 
memory of Mr. Burrell may send in 
contributions to the special fund 
which will be set up. Contributions 
may be sent to the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn, 20 W. 9th St., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Egg Market Stronger, 
Broiler Prices Steady 


NEW YORK—Egg prices are rid- 
ing 11-21¢ doz. higher than a year 
ago, and current broiler prices are 
mostly steady. 

Egg prices continued their upward 
trend during the week ended Oct. 5, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. Advances ranged from 1 to 
7¢ for the period. 

Chicago reports a delivered price of 
51%-53¢ on mixed large extras. New 
York’s wholesale price Oct. 5 for 
white large eggs was 58-62¢. Iowa 
producers were paid 42-50¢ for grade 
A large eggs. 

USDA says live prices for broilers 
and fryers remained steady during 
the reporting period at mostly 14%¢ 
in most states of the southern grow- 
ing area. However, by the middle of 
the week, price levels in Arkansas 
declined %¢ to mostly 14¢. 

Delmarva broiler prices gained 1¢ 
during the period to mostly 15%-16¢. 


Mrs. Harvey Yantis, 
Ellis Baum Married 

WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. — Mrs. 
Harvey Yantis, wife of the late Har- 
vey Yantis, who was president of The 
Miller Publishing Co. and editor of 
Feedstuffs, was married Oct. 1 to 
Ellis C. Baum, Rye, N.Y., in the First 
Baptist Church here. 

Mr. Baum recently retired as vice 
president of Continental Baking Co. 

Matron of honor at the small fam- 
ily wedding was Mrs. W. Gerald 
Peterson, Minneapolis, sister of the 
bride. After Oct. 15, the couple will 
live in Scottsdale, Ariz. 


Midwest Directors 
Meet in Ft. Worth 


FT. WORTH—A preview of Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. plans 
and projects for the coming year was 
presented at an association board of 
directors meeting held Oct. 1-3 at the 
Western Hills Hotel in Ft. Worth. 

One of the features of the meeting 
was a special program on Oct. 1, 
when the Texas membership of the 
association was on hand. 

An “Oscar” was presented to Dr. 
G. M. Watkins, dean of the School 
of Agriculture at Texas A&M Col- 
lege, for his participation in the 
Texas version of the slide and tape 
presentation “Opportunity Knocks 
. . « at Home Plate.” This presenta- 
tion, sponsored by the Midwest asso- 
ciation, shows the opportunities for 
college-trained persons in agriculture 
and the feed industry. Another 
“Oscar” was presented to Dr. J. R. 
Couch of Texas A&M for his partici- 
pation in previous Midwest movies. 
Also, an “Oscar” went to Terry Alley 
for his role in the new slide presenta- 
tion. This was presented at the meet- 
ing to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Larry 
Alley, Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas 
Ci 


ty. 

A set of the slides was presented 
to Dr. Watkins by Charles Harris of 
Burrus Feed Mills, treasurer of the 
Midwest group. 


FEED WAREHOUSE BURNS 

MUSCATINE, IOWA—Fire has de- 
stroyed the warehouse of the McKee 
Feed & Grain Co. here. The proper- 
ty formerly was a soybean processing 
plant but recently was used only 
for storage of processed feeds. Loss 
included all the soybean processing 
equipment, it was reported. 


Farm Programs 


WASHINGTON-—Since its publica- 
tion in Feedstuffs Oct. 1, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has re- 
ceived calls from 40 states asking if 
the analysis of the Kennedy farm pro- 
gram with its published income parity 
farm prices is correct. 

This information, which provoked 
national attention, was published by 
Feedstuffs prior to the recent talk by 
Vice President Nixon on the farm 
problems in the northeastern areas 
in which he used this information. 

All the information and figures can 
be verified from official, but unpub- 
lished, documents here in Washing- 
ton. Price levels of support which 
Feedstuffs published on the basis of 
income parity are virtually correct 
down to the penny. 

The questioning of USDA seems to 
arise on the point that the Kennedy 
farm plan would push up the basic 
support price but, to attain that level, 
it would be necessary to restrain pro- 
duction drastically and substantially 
so that new production would fall. 
However, the Democratic nominee 
fails to explain how the cutback 
which would be necessary in livestock 
can be accomplished without a sub- 
stantial boost in the market price. 

Quoting from a document made 
available this week, one may con- 
template the potential of rationing of 
red meat under federal fiat—or a free 
market rationing of red meat in the 
market place. 

If, as USDA economists now sense, 


CAPITAL 
COMMENT 


BY JOHN CIPPERLY 


the Kennedy plan would cut back red 
meat supplies to the extent that the 
per capita production under his pro- 
gram would make available only 149 
lb. of red meat per capita as com- 
pared with the 1959 per capita con- 
sumption of 160 Ib., one may only 
contemplate either government ra- 
tioning or rationing by price in the 
free market—or perhaps a Brannan 
Plan payment to the livestock indus- 
try. 


The Democratic candidate has 
failed to spell out how he would help 
the housewife at the butcher counter 
to protect herself when she learned 
that there was no meat available ex- 
cept, through a wink, that she could 
get steak if she bought a pound of 
lard. 

It would be the black market all 
over again, even if the Brannan Plan 
were to complement the Kennedy pro- 


gram. 

Mr. Nixon offers a variant of the 
Benson plan in which he would cur- 
tail production of basic crops now in 
surplus supply by inducing the pro- 
ducers of those crops to reduce acre- 
age and obtain payments for such re- 
ductions in the form of payments in 

(Turn to COMMENT, page 105) 
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During the Colonial days of America, ocean traffic was heavy between 
England and the Colonies and many nautical terms found their way into 
everyday speech. One such phrase was “A-Number-One.” This phrase 
was used by the British to denote the serviceability of sailing vessels. 
Later, American fleetowners used letters and numbers to classify ships 
according to age, strength and other qualities. The best class of vessels 
was “A” and the best ship in any class was “No. 1”. Therefore, vessel 
““A-Number-One” was the best in the fleet. 


Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa is classified by feed manufacturers every- 
where as the A-Number-One dehydrated alfalfa available today. Extra 
expense in production, storage and distribution insures that, delivered 
to your mill, Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa contains all the basic nutritional 
values of green, leafy alfalfa. 


From Arginine to Xanthophyll and on to unidentified growth factors, 
Small’s contains the important ingredients that make your formula 
poultry and livestock feeds better, yet economical. 


Order Small’s next time you need dehydrated alfalfa. 


ARCHER -DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 
Box 356 Kansas City, Mo. 
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Poultry Management, Feeding 
Advice Given at Maryland 


By WADE H. RICE 
University of Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—The 1960 
Feed Service Conference at Univer- 
sity of Maryland's New Drake 
(chemistry) Auditorium had over 
300 from 11 states and two foreign 
lands participating. 

the conference was R. H. 
Stottler, assistant dean, of university 
college who explained the interest of 
the university in conferences of this 
nature and showed slides of Mary- 
land's expanded facilities now on the 
planning board at University of 
Maryland to accommodate various 
groups whose activities fell in the 
field of continuing adult education. 
Plans presented pictured a bright fu- 
ture for adult group meetings on the 
campus and improved facilities to 
accommodate them. Funds for these 
facilities are planned to come from 
various foundations rather than tax 
monies. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN 
POULTRY VACCINATION — Willis 
W. Hudson, Berlin (Md.) Milling Co., 
reviewed experiences of the firm in 
its search for effective vaccination 
methods and vaccines for control of 
Newcastle, Laryngo-tracheitis and 
Bronchitis and eliminating costly 
“breaks” in broiler flocks. 

After nearly 20 years of this con- 
stant search and revisions to meet 
the changing needs for control meas- 
ures, the present program used em- 
Ploys: At 8 days of age, Newcastle 
B, strain with Bronchitis added, with 
pigeon pox vaccine also used due to 
prevalence of pox attributed to heavy 
mosquito infestation in 1959. Pox vac- 
cination is dropped with placements 
after September when the mosquito 
season is over. At 4 weeks of age: 
Revaccination interocular with B, 
Newcastle and brush method for 
tracheitis. 

“Triple-Vac” was employed until 
“breaks” caused considerable trouble, 
and the method now employed is giv- 
ing good results. Developing another 
approach or strain of vaccines to ef- 
fectively employ triple vaccination 
without ensuing “breaks” is needed 
and looked forward to by many broil- 
er producers, Mr. Hudson pointed out. 

Dr. I. M. Moulthrop, in charge of 

the Salisbury, Md., diagnostic labora- 
tory, reviewed various problems in- 
volved in securing satisfactory re- 
sults with a newly marketed vac- 
cine. 
Abnormal conditions often develop 
in flocks treated with a newly de- 
veloped vaccine which presents the 
problem of diagnosing the condition. 
Whether the vaccine caused the con- 
dition or the vaccine produced im- 
munity is not always easy to deter- 
mine, he said. 

Dr. Moulthrop pointed out that 
since all vaccines are not designed to 


be administered in exactly the same 
manner at all times, there can easily 
be a “slip” in administering a new 
vaccine, even though it is a good vac- 
cige and carefully manufactured. 
Handlers must become accustomed 
to using a new vaccine to learn the 
“right touch” in application and ad- 
minister it under good controlled con- 
ditions free of contamination. Sub- 
mission of both live and dead birds, 
complete history of the flock and all 
information relating to the case is 
helpful in securing a satisfactory di- 
agnosis, he pointed out. In these re- 
spects, the service man can be of con- 
siderable help in making a satisfac- 
tory diagnosis possible by the diag- 
nostic laboratory technicians. 

Dr. R. W. Winterfield, formerly of 
American Scientific’ Laboratories, 
Madison, Wis., and presently with 
L&M Distributors, Berlin, Md.,_ re- 
viewed development of vent drop and 
brush methods of applying tracheitis 
and Newcastle vaccines. He pointed 
out that the vent drop method of 
applying tracheitis vaccine will pro- 
vide serviceable immunity in young 
birds if the vaccine is of high po- 
tency. If of low potency, “breaks” are 
likely to occur. The same holds true 
for Newcastle vaccines. 

Dr. Winterfield pointed out that in- 
fectious bronchitis vaccine can also 
be applied by the vent drop method 
and produce good immunity, with less 


reaction than when applied directly ] 


to the respiratory tract. 

Bronchitis virus can be combined 
with viruses of Newcastle and La- 
ryngo-tracheitis to give a double or 
triple vaccine, and as yet, no inter- 
ference has been demonstrated be- 
tween or among the components of 
such a vaccine in their ability to pro- 
duce immunity in chickens for these 
three diseases. 

BROILER QUALITY STUDIES— 
Dr. N. V. Helbacka of the University 
of Maryland pointed out that studies 
at several points by researchers have 
established that bruising in handling 
is the major cause for undergrades 
in broilers. 

Citing a recent study of 23,000 
random sampled birds selected by 
graders in six different processing 
plants from over 2 million birds 
showed that the following defects 
were of relative importance in the 
order listed, for producing under- 
grades in broilers. Simple correlations 
follow each defect: Procurement 
bruises, + .89; misbled and general 
discoloration, + .78; bark, + .66; 
breast blisters, + .44; fleshing, + 34; 
conformation, + .33; bloody wings, 
+ .32, and oper. broken wings, + 31. 

Cuts and tears, sores, operational 
bruises, pigmentation, procurement 
broken bones, finish, stunted, weight 
and diseased ranged from a simple 

(Tur nto MARYLAND, page 105) 


DISCUSS PROJECTS—Dr. C. 8. Shaffner (through door, in center), head 
of the poultry department, University of Maryland, discusses the advantages 
of the Maryland Medium White turkey with field service men on the tour of 
research projects at the conclusion of the conference sessions. 


Cyanamid Appoints 
Feed Accounts Head 


NEW YORK—Appointment of Dr. 
W. P. Johnson as manager for na- 
tional feed accounts for American 
Cyanamid Co.’s 

agricultural divi- 
| sion has been an- 
nounced by E. H. 
Smythe, division 

director of mar- 
| keting. Dr. John- 
son will be report- 
| ing to Dr. M. J. 
Harvey, regional 
manager in the 
Midwest. 

During the sev- 
en years he has 
been with Cyanamid, Dr. Johnson 
has held several administrative posi- 
tions, both within the Lederle divi- 
sion and the agricultural division. 
Prior to his new appointment, he 
was manager of animal industry field 
development. He is a graduate of 
Kansas State University where he 
received his D.V.M. 

Dr. Johnson spent three years as 
an officer in the Army Veterinary 
Corps and obtained the rank of ma- 
jor. Following his time in service, 
he engaged in private practice of 
veterinary medicine in Slater, Mo., 
for eight years. 


ICC Cuts Rail Rate, 
Increases Truck Rate 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has allowed a 
cut in railroad rates for hauling 
grain in the Pacific Northwest and 
a hike in truck rates for hauling 
small shipments in the East. 

An estimated $7 million a year will 
be saved by rail shippers because of 
the rate reduction of 20-30% on 
grain and grain products moving be- 
tween points in northern Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon, on one 
hand, and these coastal cities: Seat- 
tle, Tacoma, Vancouver and Long- 
view in Washington and Portland 
and Astoria in Oregon. 

ICC officials said the new rail rates 
will be “competitive with” barge and 
truck rates and in some instances 
will be even lower than barge and 
truck tariffs. 

ICC voted to allow truckers oper- 
ating in the eastern central states to 
put into effect a surcharge of $1 on 
all shipments weighing less than 
1,000 Ib. 

It was reported that truckers told 
ICC they needed the surcharge—to be 
in effect for a year—“to offset the 
impact of increased operating costs” 
since their last general rate increase 
of April, 1958. 

The truck surcharge was vigorous- 
ly opposed by shippers, and the rail 
rate cut was fought by truckers and 
barge operators. 

ICC’s rates and tariffs division up- 
held the rail rate slash and its action 
is final. 


Peultrymen te 
Watch Chick Edema 


ATLANTA — Poultry people have 
been cautioned to be on the lookout 
for signs of chick edema disease in 
the state. 

Two cases were reported by labora- 
tory officials, causing feed dealers 
and manufacturers to take precau- 
tions to see that fat supplies meas- 
ure up to a satisfactory standard. 

Not enough reports of the disease 
have been received as yet to create 
concern, officials said, indicating that 
the few reports were issued as a 
precautionary measure. 

It was in 1957 that “X” disease 
was first reported in Georgia and 
tests at that time seemed to indicate 
the disease was caused by a sub- 
stance in certain fats. 


Dr. W. P. Johnson 


Broiler Prices Still 
Holding Above 1959 


SALISBURY, MD.—Current broil- 
er prices continue to hold up above 
last year’s prices in spite of much 
heavier settings and placements. In 
Delmarva last week the average price 
paid on the farm was 15.28¢ com- 
pared to 1449¢ for the same week 
a year ago. The price did slip, how- 
ever, from the price received per 
pound the week before, which was 
15.96¢. 

Across the nation last week, hatch- 
erymen in the 22 important broiler 
producing states set 40,392,000 eggs. 
This was slightly below the previous 
week but 21% above the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. 

Settings were down from the pre- 
vious week in 14 of the 22 states. 
States for which sizeable decreases 
were reported included North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Maryland, California 
and Pennsylvania. 

Placements in the 22 states to- 
taled 28,536,000. This was slightly 
above the previous week and 16% 
above the corresponding week a year 
ago. Increases were reported for 
nine states compared with the pre- 
vious week. States showing appreci- 
able increases include North Caro- 
lina, Delaware, West Virginia and 
California. States reporting decreases 
include Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

It appeared that September of this 
year would turn out to be a better 
month for making profits with broil- 
ers than a year ago, but the increased 
cost of baby chicks ruined the 
chances. Chick prices last month at 
13.50¢ each were 42% higher than a 
year earlier. A year ago the price was 
9.50¢ each. All other factors were 
more favorable. The average price re- 
ceived per pound was 16 5¢ compared 
to 16¢ September, 1959. Feed prices 
at $4.55 were 4% less than Septem- 
ber, 1959. 


Bowman Messed Kelp 
Meal Distributor 


CHICAGO —Yngvar Tollefsen, 
president of the Norwegian Export 
Import Co., Ltd., announced that 
Bowman Feed 
. Products, Inc., Hol- 

land, Mich. has 

been named exclu- 
sive distributor to 
the feed industry 
for its Norwegian 
kelp meal trade- 
named Algit. 
“Algit is becom- 
ing increasingly 
| important as a mi- 
* cro mineral feed 
ingredient,” Mr. 
Toliefsen said. The Norwegian Ex- 
port Import Co., Ltd., will continue to 
service the mink, soil conditioning. 
and pharmaceutical industries as it 
has for the past several years. Bow- 
man Feed Products, Inc., it was not- 
ed, has already established several 
evaluation projects in the poultry 
and beef cattle area. Continuing co- 
operation will be afforded all re- 
search interests heretofore estab- 
lished by Norwegian Export Import 
Co., Ltd. 

At present a study is being made 
of Great Lakes and Atlantic Sea- 
board warehouse facilities aimed at 
supplying the feed industry with Al- 
git from nearest port of entry, ac- 
cording to Bowman Feed Products, 
Inc. Present landed stocks are avail- 
able in Milwaukee, North Pier Ter- 
minal in Chicage, New York and Bal- 
timore. 

Mr. Tollefsen also announced that 
the Bowman Feed technical person- 
nel are cooperating with his group 
in producing a review of all research 
projects now under way, together 
with a review of established usages, 
in a bulletin to be released by Bow- 
man the latter part of October. 


Yngvar Tollefsen 


a 
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Creditors of Chemell 
Hatcheries Chain to 
Hold Meeting Nov. 14 


GAINESVILLE, GA. — Another 
meeting of creditors of the Chemell 
hatchery enterprises, which collapsed 
last year, has been slated for Nov. 14 
at the Federal Building here. Purpose 
of the meeting will be to consider 
further dispensation of funds to ap- 
proved claimants. 

Meanwhile under consideration by 
J. Ellis Mundy, referee in bankruptcy, 
is a proposal for payment of neces- 
sary administrative expenses for the 
period of August-October, 1959. 

A trustee’s report, prepared by W. 
F. Cummings, trustee for Gainesville 
Hatchery, Inc., and Chemell Hatch- 
ery, Inc., has been approved by Judge 
Mundy. This report included an audit 
by the firm of Haskins & Sells, At- 
lanta. 

Mr. Cummings has asked approval 
of partial payment of administrative 
expenses for the August - October 
period. Included in this list approved 
by the trustee were claims amount- 
ing to more than $1 million. 

Judge Mundy has yet to rule on the 
requested authority to make pay- 
ments which would allow payment of 
50% of the amount due on approved 
claims. 

The report showed that as of Sept. 
8, 1960, a sum of $1,165,690 was avail- 
able to pay these approved claims. 


Creditors Listed 

More than 200 firms and individ- 
uals are listed in the trustee’s report, 
which does not include unsecured 
claims dating prior to the Chapter II 
proceedings. 

The list of claims mentioned in- 
cluded: 

Waynes Feed Store, Murphy, N.C., 
$3,567.64; Walker County Mining & 

(Turn to CREDITORS, page 107) 


DRUGS 


(Continued from page 1) 


worked with FDA to make FDA con- 
trols effective and at the same time 
not destructive to the economic 
structure of these industries. 

It seems significant-that this in- 
formation is obtained now from Mr. 
Larrick and his special assistant, 
Malcolm Stephens, as the feed con- 
trol officials are about to hold their 
annual meeting in Washington. 

Possibly some feed men have failed 
to recognize the advance of federal 
government regulations which are 
now in full stream. This situation is 
evident in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission—it is evident in the regula- 
tory activity of the marketing divi- 
sion of the fruit and vegetable branch 
of USDA—it has been widely publi- 
cized in the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

For this fiscal year, FDA has avail- 
able about 600 field inspectors for its 
enforcement activities. On a 50-state 
basis, this averages about 12 inspec- 
tors per state, with responsibility 
over many thousands of possible law 
violations—obviously not fully effec- 
tive except where the agency may put 
emphasis on certain fields at certain 
times. This condition is now evident 
in FDA activities; in the last fiscal 
period, the agency concentrated field 
men in the food distribution field. 

However, such a comparison is not 
pertinent to the long range outlook 
for the feed industry. The industry is 
too important to risk its own inter- 
ests and its beneficial service to the 
nation and the world to dismiss an 
opportunity to meet with FDA to 
help reach an understanding which 
will prevent economic disaster to 
some companies and will help pre- 
serve the competitive situation in the 
industry. 

Can Set “Ground Ruies” 

What Mr. Larrick explained to this 
reporter on the eve of the control 
officials’ meeting is that the feed in- 
dustry can meet with FDA to help 


lay down ground rules—rules which 
must conform to the administrative 
requirements of government officials 
and be effective and at the same time 
be practical in the vast concept of 
the feed industry, with its large pro- 
ducers of feed, its small producers, 
country mixers and feeders. 

FDA attention will be on control- 
ling drugs or pesticidal chemicals 
which may be in feeds and which may 
appear in milk and poultry as pri- 
mary considerations, but this does not 
exclude livestock, where substances 
not permitted in food may indirectly 
enter the food supply. For example, 
some pesticide used on a crop may be 
found in feed and could work its way 
into food products. 

In general, it should be noted that 
the government has now gone down 
the line in effecting broader controls 
by its regulatory agencies. It is prob- 
ably too late for anyone now to re- 
verse this tide. It may be recalled 
that during the OPA days, it was ob- 
vious that many price orders were 
ridiculous in view of the black mar- 
ket prices. However, OPA officials 
had no latitude of movement. Now 
the situation is similar. It is felt that 
FDA, FTC, USDA, FCC or FPC has 
no latitude of exemption. 

The problem now is to work to 
have FDA actions affecting the feed 
industry within reasonable channels. 
It is expected that the president of 
the AFMA will make this same point 
in addressing the Association of 
American Feed Control Officials week 
after next. 


Legislation 

In connection with FDA activity, it 
is pointed out that another aspect of 
the subject may be found in Congress 
at the next session. 

It is expected that Congress will 
be asked to remove the “grandfather 
clause” provision which permits some 
firms with prior sanction to use cer- 
tain additives but does not permit use 
of these by others who did not have 
clearance prior to the effective date 
of the food additives amendment and 
its Delaney anti-cancer clause. 

Removal of the grandfather clause 
in itself would end use of certain 
additives for all feed firms. However, 
the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare previously stated that a 
provision would be asked which would 
exempt substances which do not show 
any residue in the animal or end 
product. This could clear up use of 
certain “suspect” substances. 

In relation to current problems as 
a result of the Delaney clause, Mr. 
Larrick indicated that organic ar- 
senicals are not yet “home free.” It 
has been expected that this problem 
will be cleared up, but officials said 
that a clear case for exemptions has 
not yet been made. 

Going back to the present situa- 
tion and the application of strict 
FDA regulations—a situation in an- 
other industry may be recalled. Some 
persons may remember that the 
enactment of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act in 1908 evoked violent op- 
position from the then “big four” in 
the packing industry. These firms 
fought enactment of the law, which 
they feared would take from them 
their positive position in meat pack- 
ing. To their surprise, enactment of 
the law made them grow more. 

Recently, enactment of the poultry 
inspection law follows a similar pat- 
tern. It imposes strict sanitary and 
other inspection requirements which 
probably can be accomplished only by 
the larger poultry operations. 

Now FDA comes along and asks 
that similar certifications or require- 
ments be imposed to assure that there 
will be nothing harmful in poultry or 
dairy products. Other extensions of 
this proposal are not unlikely. 

So, the stream of federal controls 
proceeds apace, and it must command 
the attention of the entire feed in- 
dustry, including smaller firms. 

It is now fortunate that FDA, un- 
der Mr. Larrick, wants a tender of 
cooperation from the feed industry. 
In that way, there could be ground 
rules which would help the industry 


in relation to compliance. 


It is expected that Mr. Glennon of | 


the AFMA will speak to the state 
control officials in a similar vein. 
The meeting here this month of the 
control officials can be very impor- 
tant, and it is appropriate at this 
time to note that FDA has extended 
a broad invitation to industry to meet 
with FDA and take up problems of 
control in connection with use of 
drugs and pesticidal chemicals. 


VERMONT 


(Continued from page 1) 


Prof. Henderson feels that poultry 
farms will be fewer and more spe- 
cialized in the future but that the 
family farm of 3,000 to 10,000 laying 
birds will retain its important posi- 
tion. 

He expects that the margin of 
profit on poultry farms will become 
progressively lower. Yet he feels that 
the poultry future in the northeast 
should be good because of high con- 
sumer demand and low supply there. 

Dr. Smith cited the need for low- 
cost dairy feeds which cannot be 
used for human consumption as a 
possible way to increase much needed 
efficiency. 

Dr. T. W. Dowe, director of the 
Vermont experiment station, spoke 
on South American animal husbandry 
nutrition. He cited sparse knowledge 
and indifference to feeding practices 
as problems there. 


“Flexible Operation” 

Prof. Henderson said it was his 
conviction that the future in Vermont 
would see egg production going to 
flocks of from 3,000 to 10,000 layers 
cared for by the owner and his fam- 
ily and possibly one hired man 

“This size unit is flexible in opera- 
tion,” he said. “Labor costs are rela- 
tively low, feed and equipment can 
be purchased to good advantage, a 
uniform production program can be 
developed and eggs and poultry meat 
can be marketed advantageously 
either direct to consumers in this 
deficit area or through a central egg 
marketing organization.” 

He quoted Elmer E. Town, com- 
missioner of Vermont’s department of 
agriculture, who said: “In general, 
the best egg and poultry market is 
here in New England. This is an im- 
porting area. We have been careless 
about quality and have not developed 
top quality products in large volume 
and have not promoted them aggres- 
sively under brand names 

“Our markets are closely tied to- 
gether and our states are small. 
State brands or small private brands 
will not be as effective as New Eng- 
land trade names. The new New Eng- 
land Quality Seal, if carefully super- 
vised with rigid quality control and 
centralized grading and packing, 
could be a great help.” 

Prof. Henderson listed the follow- 
ing factors which play a part in shap- 
ing the future of the poultry industry 
in Vermont: Geographic location, 
deficit egg production, urbanization, 
“family” farms, feed efficiency, credit, 


FARMER GRINDS AWAY 
CHICKEN PROBLEMS 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.—A Pennsylvania 
farmer caught in the throes of the 
poultry depression told here how he 
igs making mince meat of his chicken 
business. 

¥F. J. West, Nescopeck, told an edu- 
cational meeting at the Northeast- 
ern Poultry Producers Council 
(NEPPOCO) convention that disas- 
trous fowl prices sent him searching 
for other outlets for his product. 

“| decided then and there that I 
would make sausages or something 
out of them before I'd sell them for 
10¢ Ib.,” he told the convention 

After many trials, Mr. West suc- 
ceeded, and he has branched out from 
sausage to other delicacies from 
chicken meat. 
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competition from other areas and 
labor 

“We, here in Vermont (and north- 
ern New England) are in a relative- 
ly favorable geographic position,” he 
said. “We are living within a few 
hundred miles of 10 million New 
England consumers in one of the most 
concentrated population areas in the 
U.S.” 

Prof. Henderson noted figures 
which showed that Vermont is in a 
deficit area for both eggs and poultry 
meat. He said it was estimated in 
1958 that New England was able to 
produce only two thirds of its market 
egg needs. 

Vermont and northern New Eng- 
land, he said, had not greatly felt 
the effects of “urbanization.” This 
urbanization seems to result in high- 
er land values, higher real estate 
taxes and a heavier burden on the 
agricultural enterprises of the area. 

Northern New England has had an 
increase in poultry numbers and egg 
production between 1940 and 1950 and 
also between 1950 and 1958. On the 
other hand, southern New England 
has shown a decrease in poultry num- 
bers and egg production between 1950 
and 1958. Prof. Henderson said the 
decline in poultry during that period 
was 16%, and the decline in egg out- 
put, 4%%. 

Vermont's poultry farms are fewer 
today than several years ago, but 
these farms still are family units, 
Prof. Henderson emphasized. 

Advantages of the family farm 
listed by Prof. Henderson are: 

“1. Flexibility in the cost of labor 
which no corporation setup can 
match. The 40 to 48-hour week with 
paid vacation does not apply. 

“2. There are no costly manage- 
ment or supervisory salaries to pay. 

“3. Top efficiency in labor and 
equipment is possible.” 


Advantages, Disadvantages 


Family farm disadvantages, he said, 
may include: 

“1. Smaller poultrymen, in some 
cases, are paying more for feed than 
the extremely large poultrymen. 

“2. The family-sized flock owner 
may or may not be at a disadvantage 
in marketing his products. This will 
depend on his program... .” 

About credit Prof Henderson said: 
“If we are to have laying flocks of 
from 3,000 to 10,000 birds on family 
farms, credit must be forthcoming 
from some place. 

“T believe the feed industry is in 
terested in working with outstanding 
young people, who, in the opinion of 
their representatives, will be success- 
ful in the poultry business. 

“T likewise believe that feed men 
are of the opinion that their business 
is that of producing and selling feed 
and service and doing as little financ- 
ing as possible.” 

Discussing regional egg production 
competition, Prof. Henderson re- 
marked, “I expect that commercial 
poultry farms in the Midwest will 
have the greatest effect on our future 
egg market here in New England. 
With lower feed costs, quality con- 
trol programs, central grading and 
rapid transportation, the Midwest 
may well be one that will give us 
the greatest competition in the fu- 
ture. 

“The South has been a deficit egg 
area and still is. Even so, southern 
eggs have been coming into our New 
York and Boston markets and have 
hurt our prices out of all proportion 
to the volume.” 

Prof. Henderson noted that feed 
costs in the Northeast are, in general, 
$5-10 ton higher than in the Midwest. 
“However, with the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, it may be possible that this 
difference will be less in the future,” 
he said. “Furthermore, we know that 
some poultrymen are able to pur- 
chase feed at $5-10 ton less than 
other poultrymen in the area.” 

He admitted that New England 
labor costs are higher than other re- 
gions, but this difference in wages 
“may be overcome if labor is more 
efficient—for example, if we keep 
twice as many birds per man as our 
competitors.” 
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PAY PANEL—Salesman compensation plans were report- 
ed by a panel of feed company sales managers at the 
second annual Feed Marketing Seminar in Chicago. The 
meeting was sponsored by the Sales Executives Council 
of American Feed Manufacturers Assn. Shown, left to 
right, are: Darrell M. Runke, general sales manager, 
Supersweet Feeds, Inc., division of International Milling 


Opportunity for Top-Notchers 


Co., Minneapolis; Frank J. Steinmetz, director of per- 
sonnel and training, feed division, the Pillsbury Co., Min- 
neapolis; Ralph V. Grier, general sales manager, Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. C. Huckabee, feed sales man- 
ager, the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Howard B. Herron, 
director of feed sales, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
and Emmet G. Amdahl, general sales manager, Golden 
Sun Milling Co., Estherville, lowa, moderator. 


Sales Managers Explain How Salesmen Are Paid 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedstuffs 


CHICAGO—How much money can 
a feed salesman make in a year? 

Quite a bit, if he’s a good producer 
tonnage-wise, and he'll probably do 
even better if that tonnage is sold on 
a profitable basis. 


Or, his pay may be on a more 
modest scale if he’s a new man or if 
his performance isn’t up to the level 
his boss thinks is par for the course. 
Also, he might be looking for a new 
job if he isn’t doing as well as he 
legitimately might be expected to do, 
because feed sales executives are 
bearing down harder on performance 
as competition gets keener. 

As might be expected, the rate of 
income for salesmen in the feed in- 
dustry covers a broad range, a panel 
discussion at the recent Feed Mar- 
keting Seminar indicated. However, 
this was not the major issue of the 
discussion, and the amount an in- 
dividual takes home remains largely 
a matter between him, his boss and 
the tax man. 

The panel, made up of sales execu- 
tives from five feed companies, was 
brought together to explain how their 
individual sales compensation plans 
work. It was agreed that the ele- 
ments of security plus incentive are 
necessary in all company plans, but 
different weights are applied to each 
element by different companies. And, 
while the mechanics vary, all the 
plans described aim at measuring per- 
formance against potential. Also, 
most provide a certain amount of 
flexibility for special circumstances, 
such as the profit margin of the feed 
sold, the newness of a territory or 
the amount of cred‘t risk assumed 
by the company. 

The panel participants (who are 
pictured and identified above) provid- 
ed one of the liveliest sessions at the 
seminar sponsored by the Sales Ex- 
ecutives Council of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. (Other 
seminar sessions were covered in the 
Sept. 24 and Oct. 1 issues of Feed- 
stuffs.) 

Mr. Steinmetz provided this sum- 
mary comment: “We have to be com- 
petitive with each other, and our dif- 
ferences are mainly in how we split 
the pay among expenses, salary and 
bonus.” 

Per Ton Cost 

A question from the floor on sales 
costs per ton was politely ducked by 
pane] members, but it produced some 
chuckles when Mr. Huckabee ob- 
served that “if a salesman moves 


50,000 tons a year, a cost per ton 
would be less than a dollar.” 

Here is a brief summary of the 
oa presentations by the panel- 

ts: 

Mr. Herron: We provide a base sal- 
ary and a volume incentive of up to 
$2,000 annually. The incentive pay is 
paid in one sum and is based on a 
budget worked out for each salesman. 


Incentive pay starts on sales of over 
80% of the budget. If the budget is 
realistic, it is as much of a challenge 
on a small budget as on a large one. 

Mr. Huckabee: We need salesrnen 
who understand management prob- 
lems and who will help guard the 
credit of the company. Integration 
has increased the need for good sales- 

(Turn :o SALESMEN, page 101) 


West Virginia 
Meeting Plans Set 


BRIDGEPORT, W. VA.—Food and 
Drug Administration regulations and 
a number of “outlook type” talks will 
feature the 1960 convention program 
of the West Virginia Feed Dealers 
Assn, Oct. 20-21 at Blackwater Falls 
Lodge in Davis, W.Va. 


Austin W. Carpenter, executive di- 
rector of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Sherburne, N_Y., 
will lead off the program Thursday 
afternoon with a talk on “Why a 
Strong Feed Association?” Follow- 
ing this, H. L. Schilt, products con- 
trol department, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, will discuss the “Effects 
of FDA Regulations on Feed Manu- 
facturers and Dealers.” 


Closing out the afternoon talks 
will be a reading and discussion on 
the “Proposed New Look—West Vir- 
ginia Feed Law,” by Marvin H. Sny- 
der, director, feed control division, 
Department of Agriculture, Charles- 
ton, W.Va., and E. H. Nelson, chair- 
man of the West Virginia feed con- 
trol committee, Bridgeport, W. Va., 
and with John W. Eshelman & Sons, 
Circleville, Ohio. 

Friday morning, Donn Early, Early 
& Daniel Co., Cincinnati, will talk 
on “Present and Future Aims of Our 
Customer—The Farmer.” John E. 
Sawyer, vice president in charge of 
distribution, Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 
Waltham, Mass., will then speak on 
“Successful Feed Dealer 1977”. 

Closing out the convention will be 
Dr. Ernest J. Nesius, dean of the 
College of Agriculture, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, W.Va., 
with a talk entitled “At Your Serv- 
ice.” 

The annual business meeting will 
be held following the close of the 
first day’s sessions. It will be followed 
by a 6 p.m. social hour, followed by 
the annual banquet. Speaker at the 
banquet will be William H. Johnson, 
Farm Credit Banks of Baltimore, 


speaking on “Fence Rows.” 


USDA Predicts Higher 
Prices for Eggs, But 


Lower for Broilers 


WASHINGTON — Egg prices, al- 
ready at industry-stirring highs, are 
expected to continue above corre- 
sponding 1959 prices but slipping 
broiler prices are likely to decline 
further in the remaining months of 
the year as demand declines season- 
ally. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports, also, that turkey prices 
have a good chance of staying above 
last year’s until later this fall. 

USDA says both egg and poultry 
prices in early September were above 
the year before, but while egg prices 
have shown still further improve- 
ment, broiler prices have gone in the 
opposite direction. 


Meat Supplies Up 

September supplies of poultry meat 
exceeded those of a year earlier, but 
egg production was below September 
of last year and is likely to continue 
in this position well into 1961. 

Egg production Sept. 1 was less 
than 1% under that recorded the 
same date last year. This reflects the 
4% smaller laying flock and the 3% 
higher rate of lay. Because of the 
15% cut in the number of replace- 
ment chickens raised this spring, 
flock size will continue below the 
year before. On Sept. 1, potential lay- 
ers on farms (chickens laying and 
not laying) were 7% fewer than the 
year before. 

USDA notes that farmers have 
culled their flocks lightly this year 
partly because of the reduced num- 
ber of replacement pullets available 
and partly because of higher egg 
prices, both expected and actual. As 
a consequence, prices of hens. for 
meat have been higher than the sum- 
mer and fall of 1959. 

Broiler prices have been higher 
this summer than last summer, they 

(Turn to PRICES, page 105) 


To Mark Development 
Of Fryer Program 


MINNEAPOLIS — Signalizing the 
development of a new chicken fryer 
program in the upper Midwest was 
the announcement by Peavey Feed 
Mills a division of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Minneapolis, of special activities 
taking place next week in two Min- 
nesota communities, Pierz and Mel- 


rose. 

On Oct. 10 a new processing-blast 
freezing plant will open in Melrose. 
On Oct. 12 the first birds processed 
at that new plant will be returned to 
the community where they were 
grown, Pierz, for a chicken supper to 
be served to farmers and townspeople 
to celebrate the community’s part in 
the new area industry. 

Peavey Feed Mills is one of four 
firms cooperating in the new pro- 
gram, which has as its first goal pro- 
ducing 22,500,000 chicken fryers per 
year in Minnesota and adjoining 
states. The other cooperating firms 
are: Farmers Produce Co., Willmar, 
Minn., with plants also in Litchfield 
and Melrose, Minn.; Jack Frost 
Hatchery, St. Cloud, Minn., and All- 
state Hatchery, Willmar, Minn. 

The group contracts with individual 
farmers for raising birds under the 
“Time-and-a-Half” fryer program, of- 
fering a guaranteed minimum price, 
with a profit sharing plan if pr'ces go 
up. (The program was described in 
the June 4 issue of Feedstuffs.) Thir- 
ty fryer units have been completed or 
are under construction in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. Peavey estimates 
that there will be 200 farmers raising 
fryers in 25,000-bird buildings by the 
end of 1961. 

First goal of the new fryer pro- 
gram is raising 22.500.000 chickens in 
Minnesota and adjoining states each 
year. “A longer range goal is to lift 
the upper Midwest from a near-bot- 
tom position in chicken production to 
its rightful place as one of the top 
chicken fryer producing areas in the 
nation,” according to J. R. Lindell, 
marketing director, Peavey Feed 
Mills. 

Cooperators in the fryer program 
say that the celebrations at Melrose 
and Pierz will be repeated in dozens 
of communities during the coming 
months. 


Twin City Seminar 
Set for Oct. 18 


ST. PAUL—Field problems in live- 
stock production as observed by Uni- 
versity of Minnesota extension spe- 
cialists will be the subject of discus- 
sions at the Twin City Nutrition Sem- 
inar Oct. 18. The seminar will be 
held at 7:30 p.m. at Peters Hall on 
the St. Paul campus of the univer- 
sity. 
University specialists will give 
short talks, and then there will be 
periods for open discussion and ques- 
tions and answers. The specialists 
who will speak are Dr. Robert Berg, 
poultry; Ralph Wayne, dairy, and 
Ray Arthaud, animal husbandry. Dr. 
R. J. Mead of the university is chair- 
man of the meeting. 


Chairman Elected 
At Colorado Milling 


DENVER—George M. Hopfenbeck, 
Denver, was elected chairman of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. at 
the annual meeting of stockholders 
here. Other officers include: Earl F. 
Cross, Denver, president and chief 
executive officer; J. Lawson Cook, 
Denver, executive vice president, and 
M. E. Ehrlich, Denver, secretary. 

Directors are: Donald S. Stubbs, 
Mr. Hopfenbeck, Sidney L. Brock, 
Jr., Mr. Cook and Mrs. Cross, all of 
Denver; Joseph H. King, New York; 
John J. Markham, Chicago, and Alon- 
zo Petteys, Brush, Colo. 

All were reelected except Mr. 
Stubbs. His election followed stock- 
holder authorization to increase the 
number of directors from eight to 
nine. 
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We’ve boiled the entire Baciferm stor 
down 119 words 


Baciferm zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplements are made by 
CSC’s exclusive patented process. Baciferm is remarkably effec- 
tive at both low levels and high levels in all broiler, layer, turkey 
and swine feeds. One ‘‘secret’”’ of Baciferm’s singular perform- 
ance is its “selective activity’—its special ability to control 
secondary invaders without harming the beneficial nutrient-pro- 
ducing bacteria . . . to safeguard flocks and animals during stress 
periods . . . and to stimulate growth and contribute to maximum 
meat and egg production. 


Baciferm is economical—it really saves you money. And Baciferm 
offers superior stability — it holds its full antibiotic value right 
through shipping, storage, mixing, and pelleting. One more fact: 
more and more feed manufacturers are switching to Baciferm 
because it’s good business to do so. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN MEXICO: Comsolmex, S. A., Mexico 7, D. F. 
CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 
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Montana Firm to Open 
Mill in November 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—Montana 
Flour Mills Co. has made a number 
of personnel changes in preparation 
for the opening of its new Ceretana 
feed mill here. Construction of the 
new plant—begun in April—is ex- 
pected to be completed in November. 

Henry Kahler, a long-time em- 
ployee of the company’s elevator di- 
vision, will manage the new feed mill. 
Mr. Kahler has been country agent 
for the company at its elevators at 
Straw, Pendroy, and Great Falls. 
Henry Enochson, a life-long employee 
of the company, will be assistant 
manager and in charge of the new 
farm store which is being built ad- 
joining the feed plant. 

Replacing Mr. Enochson as field- 
man for the Great Falls area is Wil- 
liam Fluegel. He has been living in 
Bozeman, representing the company 
in the Gallatin Valley and southwest- 
ern Montana. The Fluegels have just 
moved to Great Falls, where they 
built a new home. 

Taking Mr. Fluegel’s former posi- 
tion is Allen Turvey, who was former- 
ly a teacher in Bozeman schools and 
was employed by the Montana Exten- 
sion Service in Madison County. 

Harry C. Johnson, vice president 
and manager of the feed division at 
Montana Flour Mills, announced 
these changes. The company manu- 
factures feed at Bozeman, Missoula 
and Chinook. The Great Falls feed 
plant will have a capacity of 100 tons 
of pelleted feeds per day and will 
make Ceretana feeds and custom pel- 
lets. A steam-roller is also being in- 
stalled in the new mill. Cost of the 


expansion project is $500,000. 


FEED STORE OPENS 
BELLE PLAINE, IOWA—Charles 
Schwab, a dealer for Swift & Co. 
feeds is opening a feed store here un- 
der the name of Schwab Feed Serv- 
ice. 


FRENCH VISITOR — Edmond De 
Thieulloy, sales promotion manager 
for the Jean Guyomarc’H Feed Co., 
Vannes, France, goes over a Kent 
feeding program with Roy Luce, di- 
rector of sales training, Kent Feeds, 
Inc., Muscatine, Iowa. Mr. De Thieul- 
loy recently completed a 10 day visit 
with officials of the feed manufac- 
turing firm. He studied the Kent 
operations, Midwest farm operations 
and feed sales and distribution. He 
also attended the Iowa Feed Confer- 
ence at Iowa State University. The 
French feed man read of the Kent 
1959 dealer conventions and began a 


correspondence with Mr. Luce. 


To Speak in Britain 

LONDON—Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 
former president of the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries, will be 
chief speaker at the third annual con- 
vention of the British Broiler Grow- 
ers Assn. at the Grand Hotel in East- 
bourne, England, Nov. 8-10. 

Dr. Carpenter will address the con- 
vention on the “problems which Bri- 
tain’s broiler industry might encoun- 
ter during its expansion, in light of 
the experience of the industry in 
America,” according to the announce- 
ment. 


Facts on Eggs Presented to Physicians 


CHICAGO—The first of a series of 
nutritional messages addressed to the 
nation’s physicians will appear in the 
Oct. 15 issue of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, ac- 
cording to announcement by the 
Poultry & Egg National Board. 

This is the first of six full page ad- 
vertisements to appear in 13 journals 
read by professional men and women 
“who play the top role in shaping 
the egg eating habits of 180 million 
American consumers,” PENB re- 
ported. 

Sponsored by PENB to clarify the 
concern of some physicians about 
cholesterol in eggs, the campaign is 
scheduled to run for three years at 
an annual cost of approximately 
$50,000, it was stated. 

Headline of the ad reads, “All this 
. . . (ist of nutrients in one egg) 
and only 77 calories.” Nutrients as 
listed are: “Protein, 6.1 grams; carbo- 
hydrates, 0.3 gram; fat, 5.5 grams; 
unsaturated fatty acids, 3.6 grams; 
vitamins A, D, E, K, B:, B:, Bs, and 
Bn; pantothenic acid, niacin, folic 
acid, biotin and many essential min- 
erals.” 

Nutritional statements of the ad- 
vertisement have been reviewed by 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Assn. and 
found consistent with current au- 
thoritative medical opinion, according 
to the advertisement text. 

The advertisement further states: 
“Few foods known to man provide a 
higher ratio of nutrient value to 
calories than do eggs. The quality of 
egg protein is a standard against 
which the proteins of other foods are 
measured. The cholesterol and fatty 
acid contents of two eggs—tradi- 
tionally a widely preferred breakfast 
—fit well into the daily diet, even 
when lessened fat intake is recom- 
mended. 

“Because of their high nutrient 
value, their easy digestibility, com- 
patibility and nutritional complemen- 


tation of other foods, eggs are in- 


cluded in the recommended dietary 
for many conditions in which diet ad- 
justment is indicated. Eggs are listed 
in the daily recommendations of 
nourishing liquid, restricted fiber, low 
sodium, restricted purine, low calorie 
and many other diets.” 

PENB reports that about half of 
the first year’s $25,000 cost has al- 
ready been obtained through a spe- 
cial drive among egg industry firms 
and associations. Checks for the fund 
have ranged from $100 to $3,000. Fur- 
ther funds may be marked “For 
Cholesterol Project” and mailed to 
the Poultry & Egg National Board, 8 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Lloyd H. Geil, PENB general man- 
ager, said it is expected that the 
remainder of the $50,000 for the first 
year’s program will be raised within 
three months. The second and third 
years of the program will be taken 
care of by PENB’s budget when vol- 
untary set-aside investments are far 
enough along to incorporate the pro- 
ject into the annual budget. 

Firms backing the program fi- 
nancially include: Albers Milling Co., 
Los Angeles; Allied Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago; American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, Kansas City; Beacon 
Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y.; Buster’s 
Egg Farm, West Brookfield, Mass.; 
Central Soya Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 
Chicago; DeKalb Agricultural Assn., 
Sycamore, Ill.; John W. Eshelman & 
Sons, Lancaster, Pa.; Heisdorf & Nel- 
son Farms, Inc., Kirkland, Wash.; 
Honegger Farms Co., Inc., Forrest, 
Il.; Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn.; Hy-Line Poultry Farms, Des 
Moines; National Egg Council, Kan- 
sas City; New York Mercantile Ex- 
change, New York; Oyster Shell 
Products Co., Mobile, Ala.; Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis; Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa; 
Sugar Creek Poultry Farm, Green- 
field, Ind.; Western Farmers Assn., 
Seattle, Wash., and Wirthmore Feeds, 
Inc., Waltham, Mass. 


BACK SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


Only Uniogd 
To S Booming Bulk Sales! 


“Pamco — our best business booster” is a common phrase in the 
bulk industry today. Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining 
quality with simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. Shrinks your overhead costs while 
takes the backache out of customer. service. 
. attaches to any grain box. Exclusive unloading and 
Pellets handled with minimum 


breakage. Smooth hydraulic operation. 
pper . . . tank stabilization. Standard 2, 


PAS 


sparking new business . . 
Back Saver . . 


Productive Acres Mfg. 


1406 S. 7th Street 
Oskaloosa, lowa * 


loading anywhere, anytime. 
Skoop Ski 


Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


3, or 4 compartment units. 
assures against leakage of materials. Dis- 
persing auger for loading leads into 
each compartment. Double gate per 
compartment standard each 


| 

E-Z UNLOADER 


Pamco positive seal 


Phone St. Paris, Ohio 
JUniper 3-6421 
Jefferson, Georgia 
EMerson 7-8594 


PAMCO Installation and Distributing 
Points Serve You Wherever You Live 
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| We'll PROVE that PACO 
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are the finest 100% ducts 


is the richest dry molasses product 


is the superior Molasses Distillers 
available! Add it to your feed for 


Dried Solubles — nutritionally 


sound, palatable to stock and just 
about the best pellet binder you 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- 


more profitable production and 
more economical feeding costs. 
Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
attractive new color and fragrance to feeds .. . even 


makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 


tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- 
livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


pare ’em all—you'll choose Paco! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. e PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division : 
fm. 1429 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


rr 
for Cc sample 


send Paco sample 


send Natico sample 


2-oz. 2-oz. 
mail this coupon now 
Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm fee 
products. Fill in coupon ttach te your NAME 
npany letterhead. We’ you free samples company 
of Paco and/or Natico...A ica’s finest 3 
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the most uniformly dependable UGF supplementation 
on the market today in a brand-new. . . easier-to-use... 
free-flowing form. | 


Now it’s easier than ever to formulate low-cost, highly 
dependable UGF advantages into your feeds. 

Use new Vigofac-6 . . . with new potency .. . in the 
new easy-to-handle, free-flowing form. 

No special storage or handling facilities needed. No 
mess. No dusting. Just slit the bag and pour. 

And you get the same cost-cutting flexibility of for- 
mulation with the new Vigofac as before . . . permitting 
you to take fullest advantage of the most favorable 
price relationship between basic feedstuffs when for- 
mulating livestock or poultry feeds. 


Outstanding Performance 


Increased returns of $15.25 per 1000 birds over controls 
were noted in a recent broiler trial in which Vigofac-6 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


was added to a ration containing 244% Fish Meal and 
2%% Fish Solubles. Vigofac-6 increased growth by 
2.0% and improved feed efficiency 4.4% over controls. 

Vigofac-6 added to a Corn-Soy ration gave increased 
returns of up to $12.50 per thousand birds. 


Uniform High Quality 
Vigofac-6 is your best tested, most uniform source of 
UGF. Every batch is certified to measure up to an ac- 
cepted standard of growth performance. 

The result is a guaranteed source of UGF activity— 
available as Vigofac-6 ... your least-cost source of 
UGF. 

See your Pfizer representative for complete details on 
how you can save with new Vigofac-6. 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 


Pfizer International Subsidiaries 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortiand St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


In Canada: 
5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Science for the world’s well-being rm 


Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, Italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 
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Vitamin A and Other Beef Cattle 
Studies Reported at Minnesota Event 


By DR. O. E. KOLARI 
University of Minnesota 


ST. PAUL—The annual Minnesota 
Beef-Grassland Field Day was held 
at the Rosemount Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Sept. 22. Research 
results obtained during the past year 
were reported by the departments of 
animal husbandry, soils and agron- 
omy. 

Dr. A. L. Neumann, department of 
animal science, University of Illinois, 
discussed the vitamin A problem in 
beef cattle. 

Lyle Lamphere, Central Livestock 
Assn. of South St. Paul, and Prof. R. 
E. Jacobs, University of Minnesota 
extension animal husbandman, dem- 
onstrated and discussed the grades 
and the feeding of the various grades 
of feeder cattle. 

Visitors toured the various loca- 
tions where experimental work is be- 
ing conducted. Discussions of the ex- 
perimental work followed the tours. 

Research results presented at the 
Beef-Grassland Field Day included 
the following: 

@ Wintering steer calves fed late-cut 
oat silage (early dough stage) gained 
about 0.2 Ib. more per head daily 
than calves fed early-cut oat silage 
(anthers well developed) on 5% less 
feed dry matter. 

@ Steers fed ground ear corn plus hay 
outgained cattle fed ear corn but no 
hay by 0.2 Ib. per head daily. 
@Trials with steers and heifers 
showed that cattle fed 2 or 4 Ib. hay 
or no hay had similar feedlot gains 
when fed high silage-low corn rations. 
Cattle fed 6 Ib. hay per head daily 
had lower feedlot gains. 

@ Vitamin A fed in massive doses for 
five days, or for two five-day periods, 
did not affect the feedlot performance 
of beef cattle fed either high corn 
silage or high shelled corn or ear 
corn diets. 

@ Feeding either 4, 6 or 8 Ib. hay to 
fattening heifers had little effect on 
the feedlot performance of cattle 
when shelled corn was fed to ap- 
petite. 

@ Feedlot performance of steers was 
not improved as a result of supple- 
menting a good quality alfalfa hay- 
barley-oats ration with 1 Ib. of pro- 
tein supplement per head daily. 

Following are summaries of the re- 
ports given at the Beef-Grasslands 
Field Day: 


GRASS SILAGES, ANTIBIOTIC 
AND STILBESTROL IMPLANTS 
FOR WINTERING CALVES—J. C. 
Meiske, A. L. Harvey and O. E. 
Kolari—Previous experiments have 
shown that wintering calves make 
satisfactory gains of about 1 Ib. per 


head daily when rations of good sil- 
age (fed to appetite) and about 3 Ib. 
each of hay and ear corn are fed. 

The objectives of this year’s ex- 
periments with wintering calves 
were: (1) To compare alfalfa-brome 
silage and two oat silages cut in the 
milk and early dough stages as the 
basic forage for wintering calves; (2) 
measure the effect of 12 mg. stilbes- 
trol implants, and (3) to measure the 
effect of feeding an antibiotic. 

Forty-eight “medium-to-good” na- 
tive feeder steers, weighing about 360 
Ib. each, were allotted to six lots and 
fed three silages. Two lots each were 
fed: Alfa\fa-brome silage; late-cut oat 
silage, and early cut oat silage. One 
lot of steers from each silage group 
was fed 50 mg. Terramycin per head 
daily. Four calves in each lot were 
implanted with 12 mg. stilbestrol at 
the start of the trial, Nov. 24, 1959. 
Approximately 3 Ib. alfalfa-brome 
hay and 4 Ib. corn were fed per head 
daily in addition to the silage. 

Results: Average daily gains for 
the calves fed late-cut oat silage (1.45 
Ib.) were higher than gains of those 
fed alfalfa-brome silage (1.36 lb.) or 
early-cut oat silage (1.26 Ib.). Feed 
dry matter required per hundred- 
weight gain was least for steers fed 
late-cut oat silage (811 lb.) and high- 
est for the group fed alfalfa-brome 
silage (885 Ib.). The early-cut oats si- 
lage group required an intermediate 
amount of feed dry matter per hun- 
dredweight gain (851 Ib.). Feed costs 
per pound gain were low for all 
groups and ranged 10.4-12¢. Feeding 
50 mg. Terramycin per head daily had 
no appreciable effect on weight gains, 
feed consumption, feed efficiency or 
feed cost per pound gain. Calves im- 
planted with 12 mg. stilbestrol gained 
0.16 Ib. per head daily faster than 
non-implanted cattle (1.44 vs. 1.28 
lb.). A similar response was obtained 
in last year’s trial. 


THE EFFECT OF FEEDING 
VARIOUS LEVELS OF ENERGY 
UPON FEED LOT PERFORMANCE 
AND CARCASS CHARACTERIS- 
TICS OF FATTENING STEERS— 
W. J. Aunan, A. L. Harvey, O. E. 
Kolari and J. OC. Meiske—Last year’s 
trials showed no significant difference 
in weight gain of cattle fed either 
ground shelled corn or ground ear 
corn. Efficiency of feed use was al- 
most identical when comparisons 
were made on the basis of total di- 
gestible nutrients. Fancy tallow was 
fed last year at 0.7 Ib. per head daily 
to cattle fed ground shelled corn. 
Weight gains were not improved by 
the feeding of fat but efficiency of 
feed use favored cattle fed fat. 


PARADING PICKETS—Old-timers at the Board of Trade building in Chi- 
cago can’t recall any previous strikes among milling industry workers which 
spread far enough to bring pickets to their exchange, as shown here. These 
pickets stopped their parading following settlement between a union and the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Strikes by elevator, feed and flour mill workers had, 
until recent settlements, curtailed much of Chicago’s grain trading and mill- 


ing (Feedstuffs, Oct, 1). 


Objectives of two experiments with 
yearling steers were: To compare 
the feedlot performance and carcass 
characteristics of yearling steers fed 
(1) ground ear corn, cracked corn or 
cracked corn plus fat for a relatively 
short period of time (49 days); (2) 
ground ear corn with hay, ground ear 
corn without hay or ground shelled 
corn with hay. 

Results: Average daily gains of cat- 
tle fed ground ear corn, ground 
shelled corn plus fat and ground 
shelled corn were 2.64, 2.20 and 2.01 
Ib., respectively. Cattle fed ground 
ear corn consumed more feed per 
head daily (25.4 Ib.) than either the 
shelled corn plus fat (20.0 Ib.) or 
shelled corn (20.6 Ib.) groups. Feed 
required per pound gain was the 
least for the group fed 0.4 Ib. tallow 
per head daily (9.1 lb.). The ground 
ear corn group required 9.6 Ib. feed 
per pound of gain and the shelled 
corn group required 10.2 Ib. feed per 
pound gain. Carcass grades of the 
steers fed shelled corn plus fat were 
significantly lower than the other two 
groups. Marbling scores were highest 
for steers fed ground ear corn and 
lowest for the group fed fat. Ether 
extracts of the 9-10-1lth ribeye fol- 
lowed a similar pattern. Fat cover 
over the 12th rib was significantly 
higher for the group fed shelled corn 
than the other two groups. 

In another trial, yearling steers fed 
ground ear corn plus 4 Ib. alfalfa- 
brome hay per head daily gained fas- 
ter (2.74 Ib.) than cattle fed ground 
ear corn with no hay (2.53 Ib.) or 
cattle fed ground shelled corn with 4 
Ib. hay (2.65 Ib.) per head daily. Feed 
per hundredweight gain was the least 
for the ground ear corn-no hay group 
—714 lb.—and highest for the group 
fed ground ear corn and hay—797 Ib. 
Cattle fed ground shelled corn plus 
hay needed 740 Ib. feed per hundred 
pounds gain. Feed cost per hundred 
pounds weight gain ranged from 
$11:91 for the ground ear corn-no hay 
group to $11.85 for the ground ear 
corn-hay group to $13.21 for the 
group fed shelled corn plus hay. Re- 
sults of this trial (106 days) are pre- 
liminary. 


THE EFFECT OF FEEDING 
FOUR LEVELS OF HAY WITH 
CORN SILAGE UPON FEEDLOT 
PERFORMANCE OF FATTENING 
CATTLE—0. E. Kolari, A. L. Harvey 
and J. ©. Meiske—Corn silage is us- 
ually considered an economical and 
efficient feedstuff when fed to fatten- 
ing cattle in drylot. However, limited 
data are available on the amount of 
hay that should be fed to cattle which 
are fed high silage rations and re- 
stricted amounts of corn. The objec- 
tive of two trials was to determine 
the effect of feeding hay at four lev- 
els upon the feedlot performance of 
beef cattle during the high silage 
phase of feeding. 

Two experiments were conducted in 
which four levels of hay were fed to 
48 yearling Hereford steers and 48 
heifers. Hay levels fed per day were: 
(1) No hay; (2) 2 Ib. hay; (3) 4 Ib. 
hay, and (4) 6 Ib. hay. Corn silage 
was fed to appetite in both trials and 
corn was fed at 6 Ib. per head daily. 
The average daily crude protein in- 
take of cattle between the four hay 
treatment groups was equalized with 
linseed oi] meal to meet recommenda- 
tions of the National Research Coun- 
cil. 

Results: The average daily gains of 
steers fed no hay (2.62 Ib.), 2 Ib. hay 
(2.62 Ib.) or 4 Ib. hay (2.58 Ib.) were 
similar and greater than cattle fed 6 
Ib. hay (2.42 Ib.) per head daily. Simi- 
lar data for the heifer trial, in the 
order given above, were 1.89, 1.88, 
1.82 and 1.61 Ib. 

Results of both trials were in good 
agreement and indicated that rate of 
gain in beef cattle was reduced when 
higher levels of hay were fed with 
high silage-restricted corn diets. Ef- 
ficiency of feed use was similar for 
the groups fed either 0, 2 or 4 Ib. of 
hay. Feed required per unit weight 
gain was 9.7% (steers) and 18.1% 
(heifers) greater for cattle fed 6 Ib. 
of hay than their respective control 
groups fed no hay. Feed costs per 


hundred pounds weight gain were 
small and ranged from $12.34 to 
$14.04 in both trials. One-half of the 
cattle in the heifer trial had been im- 
planted with 12 mg. stilbestrol at the 
start of the trial. Implanted heifers 
outgained non-implanted heifers by 
0.20 Ib. (1.91 vs. 1.71 Ib.). 


THE EFFECT OF FEEDING 
THREE LEVELS OF HAY TO FAT- 
TENING HEIFERS FED GROUND 
SHELLED CORN — O. E. Kolari, 
A. L. Harvey, J. C. Meiske and W. J. 
Aunan—Opinions vary regarding the 
amount of hay that should be fed 
to fattening cattle in drylot when 
ground shelled corn is fed. The ob- 
jective of this experiment with fat- 
tening heifers fed ground shelled corn 
was to measure the effect of feeding 
three levels of hay on feedlot per- 
formance, carcass grade and rib eye 
marbling scores. 

Forty-six Hereford heifers were al- 
lotted into six lots, two lots for each 
of the following hay levels: (1) 4 Ib.; 
(2) 6 lb. and (3) 8 Ib. per head daily. 
Two of the lots had seven heifers; 
the other lots had eight. Ground 
shelled corn was fed to appetite and 
the crude protein intake between 
treatments was equalized with linseed 
oil meal to meet recommendations 
of NRC. This is a 98-day preliminary 
report. 

Results: Weight gains of heifers fed 
either 4, 6 or 8 Ib. hay per head daily 
were 2.10, 2.01 and 1.99 Ib., respec- 
tively. Average daily feed intakes for 
the three groups, in the order given 
above, were 19.6, 20.2 and 21.3 Ib. 
Heifers fed 6 or 8 Ib. hay per head 
daily required 8 and 15% more feed 
per unit weight gain, respectively, 
than the group fed 4 Ib. hay. One-half 
of the heifers within each ‘lot was im- 
planted with 12 mg. stilbestrol at the 
start of the trial (June 22, 1960). 
These heifers had been previously im- 
planted with 12 mg. stilbestrol on 
Feb. 16, 1960. In this experiment, re- 
implanted heifers outgained the non- 
— heifers by 0.24 Ib. (2.15 vs. 

.91 Ib.). 


FEEDING VITAMIN A TO FAT- 
TENING STEERS AND HEIFERS 
—0O. E. Kolari, A. L. Harvey, J. C. 
Meiske and W. J. Aunan—The need 


USDA REPORT ON FATS 
AS ADDITIVES ISSUED 


WASHINGTON—A publication on 
the use of fats as feed additives, “Uti- 
lization of Fats in Poultry and Other 
Livestock Feeds,” has been released 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

USDA points out that today over 
half a billion pounds of animal fats 
are used annually for fat-fortified 
feed. 

Included in the publication are 
tentative definitions recommended by 
the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials to avoid uncertainty 
and confusion in naming, grading and 
classifying fats for use in feed, along 
with standards for analytical charac- 
teristics and physical properties ap- 
proved by the Nutrition Council of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 

The publication deals with antioxi- 
dants uSed for these fats, procedures 
to be followed in adding them and 
their effect on nutrients in the fats; 
methods of storing the fats; methods 
of mixing them with feeds, and prob- 
lems involved in pelleting fat-con- 
taining feeds. 

The publication reviews in detail 

the result of research on the feeding 
of fat I ted rations to poul- 
try (chickens, turkeys, geese and 
ducks), swine, cattle (beef and dairy 
cattle and calves), lambs and sheep, 
dogs and mink. 
- Single copies of the publication, 
Utilization Research Report No. 2, 
can be obtained by writing: Office of 
Information, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington 25, D.C., or the 
Eastern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 
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for supplemental vitamin A in rations 
for fattening cattle in drylot has re- 
ceived considerable attention in re- 
cent years. Cattle in the cornbelt are 
usually fed corn, corn silage and hay 
in various combinations. 


During storage under usual condi- 
tions, carotene (or vitamin A activi- 
ty) is reduced. After one year’s stor- 
age the carotene content of hay may 
be reduced to a value as low as 9% 
of the original amount when cut. 
Some reports show three-fourths of 
the carotene content of corn retained 
after one year’s storage. Drying of 
corn at high temperatures or heating 
of high-moisture corn in storage will 
reduce its vitamin A activity. High 
nitrate content of corn silage has 
been suggested as interfering with 
the utilization of vitamin A. 

The objective of this experiment 
was to determine the effect of feed- 
ing vitamin A to fattening cattle on 
feedlot performance and plasma vita- 
min A values. 

Results: Feeding vitamin A in mas- 
sive doses of 100,000 units per head 
daily for either one or two five-day 
periods had no effect on the feedlot 
performance of steers and heifers in 
three trials. 

In the first trial, heifers were fed 
vitamin A at 100,000 units per head 
daily for five days at the start of the 
trial. Final weights were taken 106 
days later. 

In the second heifer trial and in 
the steer trial, vitamin A was fed at 
100,000 units per head daily for five 
days at the start of the trials (June 
2 and May 24, 1960, respectively). 
They were fed 100,000 units of vita- 
min A per head daily again on Aug. 
3, 1960, for a period of five days. Re- 
sults of plasma vitamin A analyses 
indicated little or no difference in the 
plasma concentration of heifers fed 
or not fed vitamin A (37 vs. 35 
meg.%). Plasma vitamin A concen- 
trations for the contre] and vitamin A 
supplemented steers fed ground 
shelled corn plus hay, ground ear 
corn and no hay or ground ear corn 
plus hay were, respectively: 22 and 
41; 24 and 33, and 37 and 50 mcg. 
vitamin A per 100 ml. plasma. 


PROTEIN SUPPLEMENTATION 
OF PELLETED RATIONS FOR 


Another Profit-Able 
"FARMACEUTICAL” 


Specitide 


Makes Pigs 
Eat...’n EAT 


EAT! 
SWINE-A-ROMA 


DRY, CONCENTRATED 
APPETITE STIMU- 
LANT 


Something new and profitable to 


talk to hog raisers about. Starts 
young pigs eating quickly, and 
helps keep older pigs on feed. 
Promotes faster, more economical 
weight gains. Use 2 lbs. per ton for 
Starter Feed ... 1! Ib. per ton for 
Grower or Finisher Feed. 


Write for Information! 


America’s Mouse 


FATTENING YEARLING STEERS 
—D. Reimer, E. C. Frederick, O. E. 
Kolari and L. E. Hanson—Supple- 
mental protein is usually fed to fat- 
tening cattle, irrespective of the ra- 
tion fed. Barley and oats grown in 
Minnesota usually contain 11 to 12% 
and alfalfa hay about 15% protein. 
Therefore, beef cattle rations based 
on barley, oats and alfalfa hay should 
provide adequate protein to meet the 
recommendations of NRC. 

The objectives of this experiment, 
in which barley, oats and alfalfa hay 
were fed, were to determine: (1) The 
value of supplemental protein; (2) 
the value of adding a small amount 
of dried cane molasses, and (3) the 
value of implanting steers with 24 
mg. stilbestrol. 

Results: Two trials (40 steers each) 
were conducted in which yearling 
steers were fed: (1) A pelleted grain 
mixture of 70% barley and 30% oats 
to appetite, alfalfa hay free-choice 
and 1 lb. soybean oil meal; (2) same 
as (1) except 1 Ib. corn replaced soy- 
bean oil meal; (3) same as (1) but 
2% of the barley and 1% of the oats 
replaced with dried cane molasses, 
(4) same as (3) except 1 Ib. corn re- 
placed soybean oil meal. 

Combined average daily gains arid 
feed required per hundred pounds 
gain for two trials, listed in the order 
given above, were: (1) 2.39, 997; (2) 
2.46, 967; (3) 2.38, 1002, and (4) 2.32, 
989 Ib. When the data for the four 
lots of cattle fed soybean oil meal 
were averaged, their average daily 
gains were 2.39 Ib., compared to 2.39 
lb. for the cattle fed no soybean oil 
meal. Four lots of molasses-fed cattle 
gained at the rate of 2.35 lb. per head 
daily compared to 2.43 Ib. for cattle 
fed no molasses. 

One-half of the cattle in each lot 
were implanted with 24 mg. stilbes- 
tral at the start of both trials. Com- 
bined data from both trials showed 
that stilbestrol-implanted cattle 
gained 23% faster than cattle not 
implanted (2.63 vs. 2.14 Ib.). 

THE VITAMIN A PROBLEM IN 
BEEF CATTLE—A. L. Neumann— 
Thirty west Texas calves purchased 
in the fall of 1958 had been used in 
three successive studies: Shipping 
fever, antibiotics and high-moisture 
vs. dry shelled corn. During these 
trials they were fed rations that pre- 
sumably would be adequate in caro- 
tene. Weight gains of the cattle were 
normal during these experiments. 

The following spring, May 5, 1959, 
the cattle were allotted to an experi- 
ment designed to study the effect of 
frequency of feeding. This trial ended 
Aug. 17, 1959 and, during the experi- 
ment, the cattle were fed a complete 
mixed ration that consisted of 64% 
ground shelled corn, 10% soybean 
meal, 1% alfalfa meal and 25% 
ground corn cobs. The alfalfa meal 
had been calculated to supply an 
equivalent of 7,000 LU. vitamin A; 
however, subsequent analyses indi- 
cated that it supplied only 1,000 LU. 
vitamin A equivalent per head daily. 

For the first 56 days of this trial, 
weight gains and feed consumption 
were normal. Feed analyses showed 
that carotene intake per head daily 
ranged from an equivalent of about 
4,000 to 11,000 L.U. vitamin A. At 
about this time several steers showed 
symptoms of vitamin A deficiency— 
lameness, anasarca or edema of the 
brisket, knees, hocks and hoof-heads. 
The cattle appeared unthrifty, with 
dead-looking haircoats. Night blind- 
ness occurred, but not consistently. 
An open-shouldered condition was ob- 
served in some of the steers. Convul- 
sive seizures occurred when the cat- 
tle were moved about rapidly. In- 
flamed watery eyes were not ob- 
served, and diarrhea was not preva- 
lent. 

During the next 56 days of this 
trial, the calves gained only 1.28 Ib. 
per head daily and feed intake was 


reduced. The cattle were then al- | 


lotted into three treatments (Trial I) 
to measure the effect of: (1) Feeding 
a basal ration (containing an equiva- 
lent of about 7,000 IU. vitamin A): 


(2) basal plus an equivalent of 21,000 | 
I.U. vitamin from alfalfa meal, and | 


(3) 21,000 L.U. vitamin A from a com- 


mercial supplement. The basal ration 
supplied a daily vitamin A equivalent 
from carotene that ranged from 
about 7,000 to 8,500 LU. 

Average daily gains of the cattle 
fed no supplemental vitamin A, al- 
falfa meal or the commercial supple- 
ment were 0.95, 1.74 and 1.93 Ib., re- 
spectively. Average plasma vitamin A 
values were increased 2.9, 10.6 and 
23% over initial values as a result of 
the three treatments—basal, alfalfa 
meal and a commercial vitamin A 
supplement, respectively, for a peri- 
od of 42 days. 

In Trial 2, 14 of the steers were al- 
lotted to two treatments for a period 
of two weeks: (1) 100,000 I.U. sup- 
plemental vitamin A from a commer- 
cial supplement and (2) an equivalent 
amount of apparent vitamin A activi- 
ty from alfalfa meal. Plasma vitamin 
A values were increased 21.8 and 
15.5% over initial values after two 
weeks’ supplementation with either 
a commercial vitamin A supplement 
or alfalfa meal, respectively. 

The remaining 16 steers were fed 
four graded levels of supplemental 
vitamin A in Trial 3: (1) None; (2) 
7,000; (3) 28,000, and (4) 56,000 LU. 
One steer in each group was slaught- 
ered after 33 days, one after 58 days 
and two after 75 days on trial. Final 
plasma vitamin A values for the 
treatments, listed in the order given 
above, were increased over initial 
plasma vitamin A values by: (1) 
18.4; (2) 128; (3) 404, and (4) 
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20.8%, respectively. Average liver 
vitamin A and carotene stores for 
the above listed treatments, respec- 
tively, were: (1) 0.04, 1.70; (2) 1.25, 
2.67; (3) 4.64, 0.75, and (4) 14.57, 
1.04 meg. per gram. 

Results of these studies with vita- 
min A indicated that massive doses 
of either carotene or vitamin A great- 
ly increased plasma levels of vitamin 
A. Graded increments of supplemen- 
tal vitamin A had no consistent ef- 
fect on plasma vitamin A levels or 
liver stores of carotene. Liver stores 
of vitamin A were increased with 
each succeeding increment of supple- 
mental vitamin A. Cattle used in 
these trials had been implanted with 
various levels of stilbestrol. Stilbes- 
trol implants (0, 12, 24, 36 and 48 
mg.) had no effect on plasma vitamin 
A or on rate of recovery during ther- 
apy. 


Ad Agency | Started 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Sawyer Ad- 
vertising, a complete advertising 
service, has begun operation in 
Gainesville. 

Operated by Gordon Sawyer, the 
advertising agency will specialize in 
service for the poultry industry and 
for general businesses in the growing 
northeast Georgia area. Gordon 
Sawyer for the past five years has 
been manager of the southeastern di- 
vision of the National Broiler Coun- 
cil. 


account. 


regularly. 


Keep your own credit good by keeping your custo- 
mers’ accounts on a 30- to 90-day basis. 

Have a definite understanding as to terms. Use 
local bank, the register of deeds records an 
other credit information. 

Insist on references, when opening a new credit 


Send monthly statements to all credit customers 


MIDWEST DEALERS 
| WRITE FOR FREE CREDIT OUTLINE “A” 


“4 It takes more than 
just a monthly 
statement to 


your accounts 


our 


TODAY! 


The Educational Committee, Upper Midwest Feed & Seed Div. 
CREDIT & FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT ASS'N 


502 Thorpe Building, Minneapolis 2, Mina. 
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No Relaxation Seen 
In Zero Tolerance 
For Milk in Future 


PETALUMA, CAL.—A California 
Department of Agriculture official 
held it unlikely that the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration would adopt 
regulations in the near future per- 
mitting any residue in milk is his 
recent talk to the Upper Bay Area, 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. here. 

Dr. James T. Ralph, deputy director 
for the California Department of Ag- 
riculture, said that “for various rea- 
sons too detailed to discuss fully,” it 
seemed unlikely that any such regu- 
lations would be adopted. 

He pointed out that appropriate 
tolerances have been established for 
residues of DDT on many fruits and 
vegetables and in the fat of meat, 


but no tolerance has been established 
permitting any DDT or other pesti- 
cide chemical in milk. 

“Only rarely does enough pesticide 
material drift onto feed to seriously 
affect the animals or to interfere 
with the weight-gain of meat animals 
or milk production of dairy animals,” 
he said, “but all possible means should 
be employed by the user to eliminate 
or minimize drift.” 

However, he noted that DDT and 
certain other chlorinated hydrocarbon 
pesticides present a different and 
much more difficult problem to con- 
trol. “Small amounts of DDT on the 
feed of dairy and beef cattle do not 
injure the animals, but these chemi- 
cals do accumulate in their body fat 
and milk fat, and then there is trou- 
ble with legal requirements,” said 
Mr. Ralph. 

He pointed out that the state’s re- 
quirements contrast with federal tol- 
erances on one point. The state has 
authorized a tolerance of 0.5 ppm. 
DDT on feed sold for dairy animals, 


while federal requirements permit no 
DDT on hay or similar feed. “This is 
based on feeding trials and analytical 
data showing that such a low level 
on feed does not result in any con- 
tamination detectable by current 
analytical methods,” said Mr. Ralph. 


Share Problem 

He stressed the need for the pro- 
ducer of dairy feeds to share in the 
dairy men’s problem and assist in its 
solution. He said more information is 
needed on the status of all the dif- 
ferent pesticides used in modern ag- 
riculture to determine how much, if 
any, goes from the cow to the milk, 
and to determine if that amount is 
of any detrimental consequence to 
the wholesomeness of milk. 

“Because of these facts, growers of 
hay and other feed crops for dairy 
cattle must program their pest con- 
trol measures to avoid residues of 
contaminating chemicals on the mar- 
keted products,” he said. 

He also noted the necessity of 


It does! 


growth. 


First question every nutritionist asks about 
a feed supplement is: Does it do any good? 
With FORTRACIN the answer is simple: 


Recent broiler tests conducted by the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation proved 
FORTRACIN’s effectiveness in promoting 


Fed at the economical level of 4 grams per 
ton FORTRACIN produced greater weight 
gains than penicillin and zinc bacitracin. 
Feed efficiency was significantly higher, too. 


yew! 


® 


Bacitracin Methylene Disalicylate (U.S. Patent No. 2,744, 712) 


stimulate growth 


costs YOU LESS! 
FORTRACIN is stable when pelleted and 
in storage. Yet, despite its superiority, 


FORTRACIN actually costs less than other 
salts of bacitracin! 


FORTRACIN is available from Penick in 
three concentrations of antibiotic activity — 
10, 25 and 100 grams per pound, and in com- 


bination with penicillin. If you prefer, we 


can recommend suppliers of FORTRACIN 
pre-mixes. 
Send coupon today for W.A-R.F. test data 
on growth promotion and stability and for 
price list! 


CILLOTRACIN 


TRADEMARK 


FORTRACIN and PENICILLIN 


For maximum effectiveness use the combined spectrums of Fortracin and 
penicillin. CLLOTRACIN contains 5 grams of bacitracin activity and 1 gram 
of procaine penicillin-activity per pound. In recent broiler tests, this com- 
bination proved most effective of the growth promotion agents tested. Write 
Penick for further information. 


Now... fortify your feeds 


Farm Chemical Division 
8. 8. PENICK & COMPANY 


300 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 8, 


with 


FORTRACIN! 


5. B. PENICK & COMPANY 
100 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. i 


Gentlemen: Please send complete facts about FORTRACIN 


COMPANY 


farmers and agricultural pest con- 
trol operators applying pesticides on 
neighboring fields exercising special 
care to avoid drift. “I am pleased to 
report that there is outstanding co- 
operation in this necessary exercise 
of care, caution and judgment,” Mr. 
Ralph said. 

He noted that routine analysis of 
hay on the markets throughout Cali- 
fornia has shown it to be well with- 
in the tolerance, but said dealers 
should bear in mind that hay shipped 
interstate should not contain any de- 
tectable amounts of DDT. 

He noted that during the past 
three months, the Feed Control Labo- 
ratory had reported on 110 samples, 
60 of these mixed dairy feeds, and 
in only one case was DDT found in 
sufficient amounts to contaminate 
milk. This same ratio of contamina- 
tion has been found to apply to in- 
gredients such as coconut meal, al- 
falfa meal, cottonseed meal, beet 
pulp and rolled barley, said Mr. 


ph. 

“While the Feeding Stuffs Law 
provides restrictions only on feeds 
that contain substances harmful or 
deleterious to the animal, we are rec- 
ommending that the same tolerances 
be applicable to mixed dairy feeds 
and feeds not classified as raw agri- 
cultural products,” said Mr. Ralph. 

The Bureau of Dairy Service, which 
enforces quality standards and stand- 
ards of composition for all milk prod- 
ucts, has adopted a program for the 
collection and analysis of milk prod- 
uct samples for pesticide residue de- 
terminations as a routine part of its 
activities, he said. 

Milk and cream have been declared 
to be raw agricultural commodities 
and as the result of a hearing, the 
department, through its bureau of 
chemistry, established a zero toler- 
ance for DDT in these products. 


Products Analyzed 

Dr. Ralph noted that since July 1, 
80 samples of milk products were 
analyzed for pesticide residues and 
only three samples were found to con- 
tain DDT in excess of 2.5 ppm. on fat 
basis. If this amount was reduced to 
milk equivalent, it would result in 
0.1 ppm. in milk. 

He pointed out that Gov. Brown 
has appointed a committee of sci- 
entists and others to look into this 
field and to report about the first of 
the year on a proposed state public 
policy and other related matters. 

Dr. Ralph pointed up the size and 
growth of the feed industry. He noted 
that in 1959, the value of the m‘xed 
feeds purchased by farmers in Cali- 
fornia was about $40C million, repre- 
senting sales of almost 6 million tons. 
In the previous year, the total sales 
were about 5 million tons. 


Feed Announces 


5 District Meetings 


MILWAUKEE — A series of five 
district meetings has been announced 
by Central Retail Feed Assn. head- 
quartered here. The meetings will be 
held Oct. 17-21. 

The meetings are scheduled as fol- 
lows: Oct. 17, Hotel Eau Claire, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Oct. 18, Elks Club, 
Wausau, Wis.; Oct. 19, Hotel Beau- 
mont, Green Bay, Wis.; Oct. 20, Elks 
Club, Janesville, Wis., and Oct. 21, 
Elks Club, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

All of the meetings begin at 6:30 
p.m. with a dinner. Speakers are: Dr. 
Robert Grummer, chairman, depart- 
ment of animal husbandry, University 
of Wisconsin; Walter B. Griem, head, 
laboratory division of the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture, and Hi- 
ram B. Hegge, Bar-Non Mills, Inc., 
Whitehall, Wis., new president of the 
association. 


Specialist Dies 

BATON ROUGE, LA.—Clyde In- 
gram, Louisiana State University 
poultry specialist, was found dead 
Sept. 16. Mr. Ingram was out in the 
state working on a series of meetings 
and was found dead in his hotel room. 
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economical bulk carloads, 
50 or 100 /b. bags, can be shipped ~~ <i 
quickly to any point in the U.S. 


SOLULAC is guaranteed to be free flowing in whatever form you order. And 
there are more good reasons it will pay you to keep SOLULAC in your feed 
formulas. Because SOLULAC is a fermentation product from corn, it’s richer in 
the unidentified growth factors found exclusively in distillers solubles and grains. ™ 
In fact, SOLULAC is so important to good feed lot results that Agricultural 
Colleges have investigated and recommended its use.* This means your customers 
will get more for their nutrient dollar . . . and more value from your feed — 

when you use SOLULAC . . produced 12 months a year to assure you of a 
continuous supply. 


*Additional Information on Request from 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA «+ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 
on, 
OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS¢ — 
= . 
| 


UILDER 


Ano gone 


bones, improved egg quality 
Alden Shell and Bone Builder is white ground lit a 


extremely high quality. Hens digest and assimilate it more q ‘ 
ending soft-shelled, inferior eggs Here's why 


ALDEN—Proven Standard of Quality and Service for Over 36 Years 


Why this little chick went to market 


(WHILE ITS BROTHERS AND SISTERS STAYED HOME) 


IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa 


*The Secret is CLINTON 
CFS concentrate #3 


University tests prove that CFS Concen- 
trate #3 stimulates rapid growth at a cost 
considerably under most other sources of 
UGF (unidentified growth factors). In con- 
trolled experiments broilers, turkeys and 
swine gained weight faster with CFS #3’s 
formula of Condensed Fermented Corn Ex- 


tractives dried on selected by-products from CLINTON 
the corn wet milling industry. It is free-flow- CORN PROCESSING 
ing, and handles well in bulk shipments. Test COMPANY 


and formula data are available on request. 


Why not try CFS Concentrate #3 today? CLINTON, 1OWA 


MISSOURI FEEDER PIGS—These are some of the Missouri feeder pigs 
which Glenny Bros. brings to Illinois, after quarantine period, and raises on 


its own farms or sells to farmers. 


Illinois Feed Dealer Involved 
In Major Swine Operations 


By AL P. NELSON 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Two Illinois brothers who operate 
a feed dealership plus five farms are 
involved in swine operations in a ma- 
jor way. 

Glenny Bros., at Rockford, IIl., is 
currently raising and marketing 2,000 
pigs per year in a carefully super- 
vised breeding and feeding program. 
In addition, the firm has begun buy- 
ing Missouri feeder pigs which are 
fed out or sold to other farmers. And 


plans have been made, too, for -pos-. 


Ssibly contracting with farmers to 
raise some of the Missouri pigs for 
the firm. 

The Glenny brothers—Thomas and 
Warren—have cattle and lamb feed- 
ing operations also. 

The feed business is handled on 
one of the Glenny farms, where a 
mill and feed storage building are lo- 
eated. Plans have been made to ex- 
pand the milling operation. The firm 
is a Quaker Oats dealership. 

All Missouri pigs are raised in sep- 
arate quarters from the regular Glen- 
ny pig herds, according to Thomas 
Glenny, who manages the operation. 

Up until Aug. 10, Glenny Bros. had 
brought in three semi-trailer loads 
of Missouri pigs—380 to a load. The 
size of the Missouri feeder pigs var- 
ies from 40 to 50 lb. Mr. Glenny 
points out that these pigs are from 
sows that often roam the Missouri 
hills and hunt for feed. Thus, some of 
the pigs are small when Glenny Bros. 
gets them. 

Kept in Quarantine 

The pigs are kept in quarantine in 
Missouri 14-21 days before Glenny 
Ships them to Illinois. A state veter- 


inarian vaccinates, castrates the pigs 
and gives them a double cholera shot. 
Mr. Glenny says that it costs him 10¢ 
per pig per day for the feed and 85¢ 
per hog for the veterinary care dur- 
ing the quarantine period. 

Before the pigs are shipped to 
Rockford, they are fed a “Pig Brac- 
er” with antibiotics, so they will ar- 
rive in good condition and be ready 
to put on quick growth. 

When the pigs arrive in Rockford, 
they are placed on one of the Glen- 
nys’ five farms. The pigs are wormed, 
and then they are ready for an in- 
tensive feeding program. 

Mr. Glenny says that these pigs 
will be kept by him for 75-90 days 
and will go to market at about 210 
lb. or more. Total feed cost will be 
about $16 per pig, or 8%-9¢ per pound 
for 180 Ib. of gain. The veterinary 
costs on each pig are figured at 85¢, 
Mr. Glenny reports. 

Thus far, Mr. Glenny has brought 
in 480 Missouri pigs for his own use 
and has lost only five, which is about 
a 1% death loss. He attributes the 
quarantine period, plus the veteri- 
narian service as very important in 
holding down the death loss, often so 
high in young pigs. 

“I know that some feeder pigs are 
being bootlegged into these states 
from other areas,” Mr. Glenny says, 
“but all our pigs are veterinary in- 
spected. It costs us something extra 
to do this, but we wouldn’t operate 
any other way. We want to build this 
feeder pig business on a sound basis. 
Anyone who buys a Missouri pig 
from us, either as a feeder pig or 
market weight pig, knows we have 


FORMER WATERING TANKS—Thomas Glenny looks over two former stock 
watering tanks which he has converted to hold bulk feed. Feed can be dumped 


into these two tanks where it goes down into a hopper and feeding auger. 


Watering tanks, auger and hopper hold 4 tons. 
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closely supervised the health and 
feeding.” 

If this Missouri feeder pig program 
grows, as Mr. Glenny expects it will, 
he may plan to contract with farmers 
to raise some Missouri pigs for him. 
He has not yet embarked upon the 
plan, but it is already worked out 
by him and Quaker Oats salesmen on 
a weight gain basis. 

“First, I want to get my own op- 
eration working smoothly, before I 
enlarge my marketings of these pigs,” 
says Mr. Glenny. 

Mr. Glenny has a large feed storage 
building and a mill on one of his 
farms north of Rockford. He sells 
feed in both bulk and bags. He has 
four storage bins which hold 25 tons 
of feed each, and three bins each of 
which hold 10 tons. 

Oats, Corn Production 

On his farms, Mr. Glenny raises 
large quantities of oats and corn. He 
says that through his hog raising pro- 
gram—2,000 of his own hogs, plus the 
Missouri feeder pigs—he is able to 
utilize much of his oats and corn pro- 
duction in the feeding program. And 
since pigs go to market relatively 
fast compared with beef cattle, Mr. 
Glenny says that he makes good short 
term gains on his investment, quicker 
than he would on beef cattle or in 
selling his oats and corn at grain 
market prices. 

“This is one of the ways in which 
a feed dealer can work out a com- 
plete feed operation, raise his. own 
grain and use most of it feeding his 
own livestock,” says Mr. Glenny. “We 
also sell large quantities of bulk and 
bag feeds to farmers in this area. 
Most of them call for the feed they 
buy, or it is delivered direct.” 

Many farmers who order bulk feed 
from Mr. Glenny get it delivered di- 
rect from the Quaker Oats plant at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Aside from the Missouri pigs which 
Mr. Glenny raises, he also raises 2,000 
other pigs annually. These latter 
pigs are a cross of York and Land- 
race pigs with a Burke strain. This 
has produced a long, meat-type hog. 

Mr. Glenny has a very modern and 
clean sow house, holding 20 sows. 
These well-cared for sows have lit- 
ters up to 14 pigs, with a very low 
disease factor. The brooding house 
quarters, completely furnished with 
Hudson equipment, are cleaned daily 
and often steam cleaned. Mr. Glenny 
raises some of the young pigs as gilts, 
but also sells some feeder pigs out 
of the litters. 

Mr. Glenny keeps his herd sows for 
three farrowings and then they are 
replaced with his own gilts raised on 
another farm. Through the farrowing 
stage, the sows get a ration of oats 
and sow supplement. The nursing 
sows get a ration of oats and pig and 
sow supplement. 

He uses Hudson gas brooders in 
his pig quarters. Technically minded, 
Mr. Glenny has worked closely with 
the Hudson firm in developing a 


highly efficient pig brooder. 
At his own farm, where many of 


HOPPER—This is the hopper in the converted stock 


Glenny 
raises 2,000 pigs of his own annually. 
They are a cross between a York and 
Landrace hog with a Burke strain. 
Mr. Glenny holds such a hog to show 
the length. 


SHOWS LENGTH— Mr. 


his hogs are raised, Mr. Glenny has 
worked out a very unique and effi- 
cient feeding system in a two-story 
barn structure. The hogs, about 200, 
are housed in the lower section of 
the barn, which was once used for 
dairy cows. 

In this lower section, he has a Hud- 
son automatic feeder, 24 feet long and 
with 36 feed holes. Above this feeder 
is a metal hopper bin, and this in 
turn is fed from the upper barn 
floor, out of two former livestock 
metal watering tanks. One tank with 
the bottom cut out, sits atop the 
other. 

With this arrangement, a bulk 
truck can dump a 4-ton load of feed 
into the former watering tanks. This 
is the amount of feed that the tanks, 
automatic feeder and hopper will 
hold. “This amount of feed will take 
care of 200 hogs for seven to eight 
days,” reports Mr. Glenny. 

The feeder Ys also equipped with 
lights which turn on automatically 
at night. Thus, pigs can feed at any 
hour they wish. 

Glenny Bros. also feeds 300-500 head 
of cattle per year and, at present, 
is also engaged in feeding two cars 
of lambs. But Thomas Glenny says 
that the hogs are still the best all- 
around investment. 

On the Glenny farm, there is a corn 
cracker, plus considerable storage of 
bulk feeds in a wooden building. Fu- 
ture plans call for the installation of 
a roller mill and a mixer, says Mr. 
Glenny. 


Kansas Distributor 


OAKSHADE, OHTO—Charles Bat- 
dorf, Concordia, Kansas, has been 
appointed a state distributor for 
Grain States, Eastern Division, Inc., 
according to William A. Gauntt, 
president of the Ohio firm. 

Mr. Batdorf will sell and distribute 
G. S. Feed Fortification Products. 
Ile formerly represented Hess & 
Clark, Inc., in Kansas and presently 
owns and has been operating the 
Circle “B” Feed & Supply Co., Con- 
cordia. 


barn below the watering 
tanks a floor above. This Hudson adapted feeder is 24 ft. long, has 36 feeding 
holes and is automatic with lights at night. 


the Hammer Division. 


LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 

NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 
sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Read B and Walnut Street « 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 


* MILL FEEDS 


GALL Babe. Bod or Bus Stuart tor 


% ALFALFA MEAL 


RELIANCE FEED C 


LINSEED MEAL SOYMEAL 
SCREENINGS 
Phone FE 2-2418 


FOR 
38 334 Midland Bk. Bldg. 
YEARS Minneapolis, Minn. , 


BETTER 
FASTER 
EASIER 


* 


— SPECIFICATIONS — 

30 
Overall Height .....-~-.-. 58” 
Hopper Height 4144” 
Height at Front ......--. 37” 
Length of Hopper ------- 46” 


Positive Wheel Brake 

1000-lb. Full Capacity Beam Scale 

2—10” x2%” Molded on Rubber 
Wheels 

2—6” Swivel Casters 

Manufactured of 14-Gauge Steel 
With 12-Gauge Bottom 


Price, F.0.B. Salina, Kanses —~-........ 
DISTRIBUTORSHIPS AVAILABLE — CONTACT YOUR JOBBER 


Uy 


Elevator and Mill Equipment 
SALINA, KANSAS 


Box 629 


RAPID-WEICH 
PORTABLE 
BULK SCALE 


Dumps Through 8x13” Gate 
Just Ahead of Axle 
Holds Agorentenatats 18 Cubic Feet or 
800 Lbs, led Corn 
500 Lbs. Pulverized Oats 
630 Lbs. Average Material 


$2950 


Phone Taylor 7-4491 
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Automatic Overflow Signaling, Non-Mixing 


Hall Grain Distributor 
contractors. 
Write for Catalog 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR COMPANY 


408 So. 48th Ave. "Since 1898" Omaha 32, Neb. 


Before you build or remodel 


your MILL or ELEVATOR 
Plants © Storage © Grain Elevaters * Wa 


FRAME or FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTIC 


Talk to HOGENSON Construction 


722° FLOUR EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS 15. MINN 


Trend Toward Fewer 

Broiler Growers in 

East Texas Continues 
By Special Correspondent 

NACOGDOCHES, TEXAS — The 
broiler trend in east Texas seems to 
be following the national pattern— 
more and more birds being grown by 
fewer producers. In this area, the 
number of large owners barely ex- 
ceeds a half dozen. 

“The industry is getting more inte- 
grated in this part of the country,” 
said Dick Wright, vice president and 
manager of the poultry department 
for the Texas Farm Products Co. 
“Economics has driven us to it. We 
have already bridged the gap from 
hatching eggs to baby chicks by put- 
ting in our own hatcheries. The 5-7¢ 
chicks broke all the independent 
hatchery owners, so those of us in the 
business of growing broilers had to 
put in our own hatcheries.” 

Most dealers in this area have es- 


MOBILE! 


With a = Coe Mobile Feed Mill 


Seco offers you the finest mobile feed mill in 
America today. Seco is the only mobile feed mill 
with all electric power. Seco improves grinding 
with a larger, 20 inch hammermill. Seco offers 
grain weighing facilities and positive control on 
the conveyor. Seco’s exclusive mixing action is 
the most complete and the most accurate in any 
type mill, mobile or stationary. These are some 
of the improvements that make Seco the most 
advanced mobile feed mill. 


Find out what Seco can mean to you. Write to- 
day for our free pamphlet, “Long on Profits”. 
We'll be happy to arrange an appointment for 
you with your Seco representative. Getting to 
know him could be the key to your success. 


Win back lost customers 
Boost sagging profits 
Build better customer relations 


inc. 


fastest growing in the industry! 


LIFE & CASUALTY TOWER, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
110 EAST STREET, GOODLETTSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


tablished their own breeder flocks 
also, in order to keep an adequate 
supply of baby chicks and to gain fur- 
ther control of the business. 

“The only thing lacking is a proc- 
essing plant,” Mr. Wright explained. 
“Practically all birds here are sold at 
the auction in Center, Texas. A good 
processing plant costs a half million 
dollars and, with the future outlook 
not too bright, we just don’t intend 
to spend that kind of money for 
awhile.” 

The Texas Farm Products Co. will 
sell about 6 million broilers this year, 
which is a slight increase over pre- 
vious years. The company has en- 
larged its breeder hen flocks to about 
60,000 hens and is currently hatching 
from 135,000-140,000 chicks per 
week. 

Feed on Contract 

The small independent grower has 
just about faded from the picture in 
this area, with not over 1-2% of the 
broilers being grown by farm own- 
ers. Many of these small growers are 
still in business, but they are now 
feeding birds on contract for the 
large producers. 

“The large company shaves ex- 
penses all along the line,” said Mr. 
Wright, “which is why they are still 
doing business. We are building big- 
ger houses and making a saving 
there. By controlling the laying of 
the eggs, the hatching, and then mix- 
ing our own feed, we can eliminate 
a few expenses that the independent 
grower cannot.” 

Producers in this area are turning 
out marketable broilers in from e’ght 
to nine weeks and running about four 
bunches a year through each house. 
These birds are being marketed at 
3%-3% Ib. each. 

Some dealers say they can grow a 
broiler for 134%4-14¢. This is where 
everything goes according to plan, be- 
cause sickness will sharply increase 
the cost. 

“We have been lowering this figure 
steadily until this last year,” sa‘d 
W. B. Sitton, who grows a million 
broilers a year. “But it hasn’t been 
lowered the last few months, so we 
may have the irreducible minimum. 
I think our future progress will be in 
raising the quality of the birds and 
making improvements in our market- 
ing system.” 


New President Named 
By Mississippi Chemical 


JACKSON, MISS.—Owen Cooper, 
executive vice president of Mississip- 
pi Chemical Corp., was made presi- 
dent of the multi-million dollar com- 
pany at the recent annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting. 

He succeeds Charles S. Whitting- 
ton, Greenwood, who has served as 
president for the past 10 years. Mr. 
Cooper becomes the third president 
of Mississippi Chemical Corp., a com- 
pany organized by the farmers of 
Mississippi for the manufacture of 
anhydrous ammonia, urea and am- 
monium nitrate at the Yazoo City 
plent and mixed fertilizers at Coast- 
al Chemical Corp., Pascagoula. 

Other officers named include: Le- 
Roy Percy, Greenville, chairman of 
the board; Fred A. Anderson, Jr., 
Gloster, and E. G. Spivey, vice presi- 
dents; Mrs. Esma H. Hawks, Yazoo 
City, secretary-treasurer, and John C. 
Satterfield, Yazoo City and Jackson, 
general counsel. 

The same group was elected of- 
ficers of Coastal Chemical Corp., 
with the exception of the position of 
secretary-treasurer, with Sue Tatum, 
Yazoo City, continuing in this office. 

Members of the executive com- 
mittee named were, in addition to 
Mr. Percy, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Ander- 
son and Mr. Spivey; Frank Allen, 
Canton; R. D. Morrow, Brandon; 
Norwood Nichols, Yazoo City; Car] 
Farmer, Abbeville, Ala., and John 
Garman, Clarksdale, who succeeds 
Mr. Whittington on the executive 
committee. 

Mr. Cooper was one of the foun- 
ders of the chemical company. 
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improve your products-—and your profits-—with 


these quality dog food supplements from Borden's 


The dog population of the United States is on the rise. So is dog ownership. 
So, indeed, are your possibilities for profit. Reason? More dogs will 
obviously require more food. Yet, on the emotional level, more dog owners 
will require added assurances of quality. To this end, Borden’s research 
and development has produced five remarkable supplements that can help 
you build a better food formula more economically—and get a bigger bite 
of this lucrative market. 


BORDEN’S MG replaces dried whey on a pound-for-pound basis. Milk and 
Grain sources of whey factors...condensed whey solubles and fermented 
corn extractives, corn distillers dried solubles and dried whole whey in a 
dry free-flowing form. BORDEN’S MRB replaces dried skim milk on a 
pound-per-pound basis. Milk Replacer Base—high in protein and milk 
nutrients. Condensed whey solubles dried on soy flakes with added soy 
lecithin...flour like, free-flowing and easy to mix. Also available as HI-FAT 
MRB with 15% added choice white grease. BORDEN’S CASEIN replaces 
high-cost horse meat or meat by-products. A highly digestible protein of 
high biological value, comparable to protein in meat. The protein level is 
86-88% —milk protein high in the amino acid lysine. BORDEN’S CP#3 


adds palatability and lasting taste appeal. A standardized blend of cheese 
scrap dried on a free-flowing carrier. Easy to handle, inexpensive. BORDEN’S 
PETPRO supplements cereal-base foods. This all-in-one supplement con- 
tains whey, fermentation factor ingredients, liver and glandular meal, fish 
meal, fish solubles and al! the essential microingredients, plus cheese 
powder for palatability. 


Today's best dog foods are made with Borden’s quality supplements. 


And remember! Borden's Technical service is available at no charge to 
help you develop new formulas or improve old ones. Call or write us today 
for further information. 


orden's feed supplements division 


350 Madison Avenue - New York 17, N. Y. 
Better products through Borden research 
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Joe, his wife and the twins had 
just finished their evening meal of 
roast beef, baked potatoes, relishes, 
tossed salad, apple pie and coffee 
when the doorbell rang. 

“Who in the world can that be?” 
muttered Joe. “I was figuring on lis- 
tening to the ballgame.” 

Mary rose and went to the door. 
“Why, Grandpa Hodgkins!” she ex- 
claimed. “How are you?” 

“Just fine,” came Grandpa's high- 
pitched voice. “Say, is the best feed 
dealer in the state in tonight?” 

“Who—Joe?” asked Mary winking 
at Grandpa. “He isn't that good, is 
he?” 

“Well, he isn’t any dumbbell,” 
Grandpa said. “He works when he 
isn’t at a Chamber of Commerce or 
Rotary meeting.” 

“That's what I call a sandwich 
compliment,” Joe said coming for- 
ward. “First you compliment me by 
saying I'm the best feed dealer in the 
state, and then you take me down a 
peg by saying I stay out too long for 
lunch.” 

“Well,” chuckled Grandpa, “we're 
all human, aren’t we? I never saw a 
perfect feed dealer. You don’t want 
me to lie to you, do you, Joe?” 

“No, sir, Grandpa. And what's on 
your mind tonight?” 

“Problems, Joe, problems,” sighed 
Grandpa. “The folks are in shopping 
until 9, so I begged them to take me 
along so’s I could talk to you.” 

“Won't you come in?” Mary asked. 
“And there’s some apple pie left from 
supper. Would you like a piece and 
a cup of coffee?” 

Grandpa chuckled. “Say, I knew I 
timed my visit right. Mary, if you 
insist, I sure will have a piece of that 
apple pie — maybe with some ice 
cream on top if you got it. I always 
did like to eat.” 

So Grandpa was served his apple 
pie ala mode and coffee, while Joe sat 
across from him at the kitchen table. 
“I feel lots better now,” Grandpa said. 
“We always eat at 5 bells at our 
place, and I get hungry quick. But, 
Joe, I’m worried about our feed busi- 
ness.” 

Grandpa Is Tale Teller 

Joe smiled. He liked Grandpa Hodg- 
kins’ use of the term “our feed busi- 
ness.” The old fellow was Joe's dollar- 
a-month man. He liked to spend a 
day at the feed mill once a month 
buttering up the customers, shaking 
hands with them, gossiping and tell- 
ing them tall tales of when Ketch- 
um County was “a pioneering” and 
men had to be men, or they were fin- 
ished. 

The customers loved it, of course, 
and often they bought additional 
merchandise because Grandpa put 
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them in such a pleasant, friendly 
mood. 


“What's worrying you about our 
feed business, Grandpa?” Joe asked. 

Grandpa frowned. “Yeah, that’s 
what I come for, wasn’t it? Well, Joe, 
the other night, the farmer Calkins 
next to my son-in-law Elmer’s place 
was over visiting. I heard him and El- 
mer talking out in the yard. Elmer 


was praising our dairy ration and pig 
grower, but this Calkins is a sour- 
puss. 

“‘How do we farmers know what 
feed dealers are putting in our feed?’ 
Calkins says to Elmer. ‘Maybe they 
are putting in stuff that isn’t worth 
much as feed. Maybe we're better 
off feeding our own grains and rough- 
age.’ ” 


“‘Well, on Joe’s registered feeds, 
the tags say what’s in it,’ Elmer said, 
‘and on grind and mix, you got your 
own grain, or comparable grain bank 
storage, and you can always watch 
them dump the concentrate in.’” 

“‘Labels don’t mean anything,’ 
Calkins said. “There can be substitu- 
tions.’ ” 

Grandpa leaned toward Joe, his 
false teeth clacking. “Joe, I hope too 
many farmers don’t talk like that.” 

Joe smiled. “Grandpa, I appreciate 
your telling me this, but there have 
been skeptics ever since the world 
started. A man who's a real sour- 
puss, like Calkins seems to be, is sus- 
picious of everybody. He won’t trust 
anybody. But most customers believe 
us, and we believe them. And pro- 
duction results speak for themselves. 
They show our feed is worth the 
money.” 

“I know that,” Grandpa said pa- 
tiently, “but we’ve got to fight fel- 
lows like Calkins.” 

“How are we going to fight them?” 


Is your working capital working? 


How you can free it from 
huge investment in bulk equipment. 


For many feed manufacturers there is little, if 
any, real profit in bulk distribution of feed. 


Quite often manufacturers have questioned the 


economy of bulk operations...particularly do they 
object to the heavy capital investment required 


for bulk equipment. 


For them... and perhaps for you ... the answer 
lies in feed in burlap bags with a return bag 


program, 


For one thing, a well-organized return bag pro- 
gram means keeping your customers. Why? Be- 
cause the customer who brings his bags back to you 
for crediting to his account naturally buys again 
from you. It’s an endless chain of transactions. 


Thus each customer is worth hundreds, thou- 


sands of dollars a year to you. 


Don’t forget that burlap is available in 50 Ib. 


size as well as 100 lb. And feed packed in bags 
results in little or no separation of ingredients. 


The Burlap Council will send you helpful infor- 
mation on keeping your working capital working. 


Write today. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Joe asked. “The more you recognize 
them, the more trouble you often stir 
up.” 

Grandpa Has Idea 

“Darn it, I got an idea,” Grandpa 
said, “and that’s why I come to see 
you tonight, Joe. What a farmer sees 
he believes more than what he hears. 
So, Joe, why can’t you make a dis- 
play of your dairy ration—the 16% 
mebbe, on a table in the salesroom? 
Put each ingredient in a little glass 
bottle and label it. Then the farmer 
looking at that display can see how 
many elements go into the ration, ac- 
cording to the label.” 

Joe’s eyebrows lifted. “Not a bad 
idea, Grandpa. Not bad.” 

“You don’t have to call farmers’ at- 
tention to the display,” Grandpa said. 
“Just put up a big sign, ‘Here Are the 
Valuable Elements That Go Into Our 
High Producing Dairy Feed,’ and the 
farmer will do the rest. He'll look at 
the display, pick up a few bottles and 
read. Then he’ll do his own thinking. 


I know farmers, Joe. I know them. I 
was one myself before I retired.” 

Joe smiled. “I certainly like your 
idea, Grandpa. We can use it easily 
and at very little expense. We could 
follow up with a similar display of 
our pig grower, too, maybe two weeks 
later.” 

“Good! Good! Darn it, Joe. We'll 
show that Calkins and his kind. The 
good word will spread through the 
community. You'll see.” 

Joe chuckled. “I'll work on it, 
Grandpa. By the way, the Braves are 
*going to play the Giants on TV ina 
moment. How about you and me 
watching it—while we drink a bot- 
tle of beer?” 

“Hot diggety!” exclaimed Grandpa, 
his lips working excitedly. “Boy, this 
is going to be a big night for me. I 
like baseball, too. And when Elmer 
and my daughter come to call for me, 
don’t let them drag me home till the 
game is over.” 

“I won't,” promised Joe. “I'll have 
Mary make coffee for them. She’s 


got fresh coffee cake, too. That should 
hold them for a half hour or more.” 

“Man,” said Grandpa, “this is gon- 
na be a night. Mind if I take off my 
shoes, Joe? I always like to be com- 
fortable watching TV.” 


Book on Production 


Of Crops Published 


DANVILLE, ILL.—Crop produc- 
tion and the relationships of crop 
production to farm management as 
a whole and to the agricultural in- 
dustry form the theme of a recent- 
ly published book “Producing Farm 
Crops.” 

The book is designed primarily for 
the high school student interested 
in agriculture, but, the authors point 
out in the preface, “It can be used 
equally well by people of all ages 
who wish to obtain a knowledge of 
the fundamentals of growing farm 
crops efficiently. The principles pre- 
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SAYS EGG INTERIOR 
NO YOLKING MATTER 


MERIDIAN, MISS.—In a short 
pungent editorial recently the Meri- 
dian Star’s editor, James B. Skewes, 
noted: “Many farmers who specialize 
in the egg business are worried about 
sales—too few people are consum- 
ing eggs these days. One of the trou- 
bles may be with our children. To- 
day’s youth often rejects an egg for 
breakfast in favor of a cereal. 

“What the farmer needs is the type 
of chicken that lays a free prize or 
coupon in every shell.” 


sented will act as tools in solving 
the practical problems.” 

No tables are included in the book, 
and much of the information that is 
frequently found in tables has been 
presented “in easy-to-understand fig- 
ures,” the authors note. 

Although the book is adapted to 
class use, it is believed to be one 
which farmers and farm owners will 


| want to study and read independent- 


ly, it is pointed out in the foreword. 
‘It has been kept as free as pos- 
sible of the tedious characteristics 
commonly associated with textbooks,” 
say the editors. 

Authors of the book are the late 
Dr. Harold K. Wilson, professor of 
agronomy, and Dr. A. Chester Rich- 
er, professor of soil technology, both 


| of Pennsylvania State University. It 


is published by The Interstate Print- 


| ers and Publishers, 19-27 N. Jackson 
| St., Danville. Listed price is $5.75. 


| Mid-South 


Assn. Plans Meeting 


| way 


NEW ORLEANS—Plans are under 
for the winter meeting of the 
Mid-South Soybean & Grain Shippers 
Assn. to be held here during the lat- 
ter part of February. Definite date 
and other details are yet to be worked 
out. 

Officials of the association an- 
nounced that the annual meeting will 
be held Aug. 1 and 2 at the Hotel 
Peabody in Memphis. 

The association also revealed it has 
three new members, W. L. Richeson 
& Son, Inc., New Orleans; Planters 
Sales Co., Memphis, and Miller Grain 
& Seed Co., Carlisle, Ark. 


Join Franchise System 


DANVILLE, ILL.—Five independ- 
ent milling companies have joined the 
Swisher franchise system of feed mill 
operation, according to the Swisher 
feed division of the Wm. Davies Co, 
Inc., Danville. 

The firms are: Ehlers Feed Service, 
Benson, Elburn (Ill.) Feed Mill; 
Martin Implement Co., Roanoke, Tl; 
Sycemore (Ill.) Feed Mill, and Pax- 
ton (Ill.) Farmers Grain Co. 

Under the franchise agreement 


| with Swisher, these mills manufac- 


ture a complete line of Swisher feeds 
using a special formulation of al- 
ready mixed vitamins, minerals, anti- 
biotics and other unidentified growth 
factors in a “super concentrate.” The 
local mill adds soybean meal and 
grains, locally obtained, to produce 
finished feeds. 


YOUR OWN POTENCY 
Conteins necessary Vitamins, Antibiotics, Amino Acids wnat 
trace Minerals to Vitemin Fortity your feeds for only « few 
conts « beg. 
VITAL-MIN fer Poultry LAS-O-MINforCemie 
MIN-O-LAS for Hogs H 
CAF-SUPP PRE-CAF-SUPP 
; A COMPLETE MILK RE- 
dependable bedy build- PLACER WITH SWEET 
ing food conteining gver- MILK SOLIDS — fortified 
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§ ple end economical to digestive disturbances. § 
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Manure Disposal 


Poses Problem 


The crying need for organic matter 
and organic plant food on low yield- 
ing crop and pasture land while poul- 
trymen in the vicinity suffer head- 
aches in disposal of their manure 
presents a paradox that future de- 
velopments must and will solve. 

Previous information indicated that 
fresh poultry manure, when dried and 
protected against leaching and other 


losses, contains approximately 4% 


nitrogen, 2%% phosphorus and 2% 
potash. Further, when retail prices 
of commercial plant food are 18¢ Ib. 
for nitrogen, 7¢ lb. for phosphorus 
and 9¢ for potash, the plant food val- 
ue of a ton of such dried and pro- 
tected manure has a value of about 
$20, allowing for minor losses in dry- 
ing. 

Figures given in the chart on ma- 
nure production represent potential 
value under ideal conditions. How- 
ever, even when reasonable allowance 
for nutrient losses is made, it is evi- 
dent that the value of manure repre- 
sents an item worth serious consid- 
eration as a by-product of the meat 


TABLE 1. Manure Produced by Different Classes of Poultry 


Lb. manure 
No. produced Total Value 
birds Type of flock (dry basis) Time period value per bird 
100 Laying hens .....-.eeeue 2,400 12 mo. $25.80 $0.25 
,000 Broilers (chickens) ....... 2,625 10 wks. (3.5 av.) 28.13 .028 
1,000 Broilers (turkeys) ........ 4,320 16 wks. (8.0 av.) 47.26 047 
1,000 Heavy turkeys ........ ee 35,000 24 wks. (20.0 av.) 353.25 37 


or eggs produced. Salvaging this by- 
product, however, presents certain 
problems of engineering and eco- 
nomics. 

of manure seems to be in- 
creasing despite its value. Satisfac- 
tory disposal is important to many 
poultrymen who do not grow crops 
because of the relation of the manure 
to general sanitation and control of 
disease and parasites on the farm. 
The problem has become acute in 
certain areas of California, New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, Georgia, Alabama, 
Arkansas and Maryland. 

Apparent answer is development of 
practical and economical machinery 
to handle and transport the bulk at 
costs which will allow a profit. 

Increased use of poultry manure 
by farmers, suburbanites, gardeners, 
florists and others can be secured 
only through successfully meeting 
the competition of manufactured fer- 
tilizers. 

This requires a processing opera- 
tion with the following phases: 

1. Dehydrate the manure—Drying 


TESTS ON CHICKS SHOW THAT 


STRENGTHENS THE BARRIER 
AGAINST INFECTION 


Mucous membranes lining the gastrointestinal protects the mucous membranes and helps 
and respiratory tracts are the primary barriers 
which prevent the entry of infective agents 
into the body proper. Vitamin A is critically 
involved with the defense mechanism of the 
mucous membrane. Adequate vitamin A keeps 
the mucosa healthy, enables the chick to resist 
infection. Insufficient vitamin A renders the 
chick liable to infection through both respira- 
tory and intestinal membranes. 


Why are liver stores of vitamin A important? 
Reserves of vitamin A are the essential safety 


factor against stress. Reserves 


the liver, but only after other tissues are 
adequately supplied. Therefore, when chicks 
show good liver storage, it is a sign that other 
tissues are saturated with vitamin A. 


The most effective vitamin A supplement: , 


Nopcay® Type V 


Test after test has shown that preformed 
vitamin A such as Nopcay Type V produces 
very high liver storage. This means that it 


combat infections such as chronic respiratory 


are stored in 


SUPPLEMENT YOUR FEEDS WITH NOPCAY TYPE V BECAUSE IT 
CONSISTENTLY BUILDS UP HIGH LIVER STORAGE LEVELS OF 
VITAMIN A AND THUS ASSURES THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
PROTECTION TO ALL OTHER TISSUES 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Peoria, Ill. « Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Source of in- 
formation for this article is the 
Maryland Poultryman, issued by the 
University of Maryland extension 
service, College Park, Md. Wade H. 
Rice, extension poultryman, is editor 
of the publication. 


would be necessary to reduce trans- 
portation costs and speed handling. 
It would also be necessary if the 
product is to be packaged for retail 
store sale. Moisture content varying 
from 70% for fresh manure to 18% 
for air-dried manure would have to 
be reduced to 5-7%. 

2. Composting—The manure would 
be piled and aged for several months 
while bacterial action breaks down 
the organic matter and litter. Some- 
times the piles are turned two or 
three times during the aging process. 
During this operation, bacteria cul- 
tures as well as supplemental plant 
food, especially phosphorus and pos- 
sibly trace elements, may be added 
increasing the food content. This 
would also increase the sale value. 

8. Pelleting or crumbling—For pel- 
lets or crumbles, the manure must 
be milled (hammermills are being 
used for this), screened and thor- 
oughly mixed to secure uniform con- 
sistency. Any supplementation of 
chemical plant food may be made at 
this stage. Delaware experiments 
show that 25-30% moisture is desired 
for the pelleting operation, the pel- 
leting being done by the regular feed 
pelleting machines. 

After pelleting the pellets may be 
run through a crumbling machine as 
is done in producing crumbled feed. 

Pelleting and crumbling~ increase 
the cost of the final product and only 
where special efforts are made to 
promote the sale of the product can 
one hope to cover these processing 
costs and secure a profit. 

Solution will come as attention is 
focused on the problem and more 
initiative and ingenuity are applied 
to it by trained engineers and econ- 
omists. 


Research Grants Made 
For Mastitis Studies 


DURHAM N.H.—Research studies 
on the control and prevention of mas- 
titis among dairy cattle will be con- 
ducted by the bacteriology depart- 
ment of the University of New Hamp- 
shire here under grants totaling over 
$108,000. The grants were made avail- 
able by the National Institutes of 
Health, U.S. Public Health Service in 
Bethesda, Md. 

During a three-year period, a uni- 
versity research team headed by Dr. 
Lawrence W. Slanetz will study the 
nature and characteristics of mas- 
titis staphylococci. Also, the team will 
further evaluate the efficiency of the 
staphylococci vaccine developed at 
the University of New Hampshire 
and introduced last year. 

Dr. Slanetz reported that the vac- 
cine is designed to protect dairy ani- 
mals through immunization against 
the “staph” organism, the major 
problem in bovine mastitis control. 

Working with Dr. Slanetz on the 
research program are Dr. Clara H. 
Bartley, research bacteriologist, and 
Dr. Fred E. Allen, veterinarian at 
the agricultural experiment station. 

Approximately one-third of the first 
year’s grant of $36,506 will be spent 
to purchase a dairy herd of 16 first- 
calf heifers that are free of mastitis. 
The remainder will be spent to care 
and house the heifers in private quar- 
ters, and to pay for supplies and ad- 
ditional technical assistance. 
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Firm Organized to 
Process Ingredients 


EAGLE GROVE, IOWA—Forming 
of a business here to process ingredi- 
ents for feed manufacturers has been 
announced. The new business will be 
known as Eagle Mills, Inc. 

The firm will process meat scraps, 
tankage and fish meal, according to 
Gordon E. Hoath, president. Mr. 
Hoath recently resigned his position 
as manager of the Consumers Cooper- 
ative Assn. fertilizer and rendering 
plants here. 

The new firm’s articles of incorpo- 
ration call for total capitalization of 
$200,000. A separate property holding 
corporation, North Central Proper- 
ties, Inc., capitalized at $100,000, has 
let a contract for a 40 by 140 ft. 
steel building to be erected for the 
new business. 

Occupancy of the new building is 
scheduled for Nov. 1. Automatic proc- 
essing equipment with a capacity of 


over 40 tons of ingredients per day 
will be installed. 

Officers of both corporations are: 
Mr. Hoath, president; Ed Ellsworth, 
vice president, and Dr. G. B. Hogen- 
son, secretary-treasurer. 


Dryer Distributor 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pacmac Ma- 
chinery & Merchandising Co., Inc., 
Cubao, Quezon City, Philippine Is- 
lands, will handle the sale of Arid- 
Aire grain dryers in the Philippines. 
This announcement was made by Mr. 
A. C. Bredesen, general manager of 
Daycom, Inc., manufacturer of Arid- 
Aire grain dryers. 

F. V. Cornell completed the negoti- 
ations for the Philippine concern. He 
reported that all models of the Arid- 
Aire dryers will also be distributed 
through the Pacmac branch office in 
Manila. Mr. Bredesen said Arid-Aire 
dryers are used in the Philippines 
principally for drying palay (unhulled 
rice) and corn. 
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EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


P. Box 53 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


from our centrally located plant 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Phone: LA 23391 


Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL 


From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 


RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 
Ralph Eickhof Phone ATlantic 1-1455 


Write - Phone - Wire 


H 
Corcrene 


Crookston, Minn. 


PORTABLE SCREW ELEVATOR 


Can be furnished 
with or without 
motor and vari- § 
able speed control. § 


Versatile, efficient, rugged... 


“custom built” to handle all your 
special conveying jobs! 


Easily moved, easily positioned and easily adjusted 
to any angle you require . . . the Kelly Duplex Port- 
able Screw Elevator is ideal for loading trucks direct 
from a feed mixer or silo . . . or for any number of 
jobs around your feed mill or elevator. 

Ruggedly constructed of arc welded steel through- 
out . . . it assures you efficient, uniform delivery of 
grain and all types of free-flowing bulk materials . . . 
is smooth and noiseless in operation . . . and is abso- 
lutely dustproof and waterproof. The telescoping 
frame can be built for adjustment to any incline an- 
gles you require . . . provides a rigid support for the 
conveying tube . . . and is equipped with casters for 
easy moving. The round hopper is easy to position 
. . . even when used as a pivot point for reposition- 
ing the discharge. 

We’d like to show you how a Kelly Duplex Portable 
Screw Elevator can be “custom built” to handle any 
number of jobs . . . and to solve any capacity, clear- 
ance or incline angle problems you may have. 


Round hopper is J 
standard equip- 
ment. Other types 
available on spe- 
cial order. 


Available 
with or with- 
| out casters. 


Check and mail card ay 
today for literature 
and full details. 


( Portable Screw Elevator Pit Auger 
FIRST CLASS The Duplex Mill & Mig. Co. Feed Miner oe 
Vertical Screw Elevator win Molasses 
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All Types of Pelleted Livestock 
Feed Produced at Oregon Mill 


An Oregon feed and livestock man 
decided that he wanted a new plant 
which would produce roughage pellets 
and complete-ration pellets for beef 
cattle and lambs, plus pelleted feeds 
for swine and dairy cattle. 

He went ahead with a mill designed 
for this specific purpose, and what he 
now has is a mill which has been de- 
scribed as an unusual and simple low- 
cost installation which w'll turn out 
any type of pelleted livestock feed at 
a low labor cost. Another special 
feature is that the mill, located in- 
side the city limits, is practically 
dust-free. 

This new plant is that of Womco 
Mills at Prineville, Ore. It is located 
in an area which is expected to be 
increasingly important in alfalfa pro- 
duction through irrigation made pos- 
sible by building a new dam. 

The mill is owned by Ed Albertson 
of Philomath, Ore., who also has a 
feed plant in Philomath, plus live- 
stock operations near both plants. 
The sale of production through the 
Prineville mill is handled for Mr. 
Albertson by Ochoco Feed & Farm 
Supply, located adjacent to the new 
facility. 

Pellets for livestock men in the 


BALE CONVEYOR — This picture 
shows the Jacobson bale conveyor on 
an incline feeding into the Jacobson 
bale buster and 140 h.p. hammermill. 
Grain from overhead bins also is fed 
into the hamermill. 
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STORAGE | 
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BALE BuSTER 
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Prineville area are manufactured and 
custom-made at the new plant. Also, 
it turns out feeds for some of Mr. 
Albertson’s own livestock operations, 
including 1,000 head of cattle and 
10,000 lambs at Silver Lake. Another 
activity is production of hay pellets 
for transport 100 miles across the 
mountains to the Philomath plant; it 
has been found that savings in trans- 
portation costs through pelleting 
more than offset the pelleting ex- 
pense. 

The new Womco mill, built at a 
cost of some $100,000, can be oper- 
ated by just two men. It has a pellet- 
ing capacity of about 4 tons per 
hour on straight hay pellets and 5-6 
tons per hour on hay-containing com- 
plete pellets for ruminants. Pellets 
without hay also are produced at 
the mill. 

A typical complete ration for cat- 
tle contains 25% concentrate (mostly 
barley), 5-10% molasses and 65-70% 
hay. 

Blending, Pelleting 

One of the features of the mill is 
its set-up for blending and pelleting 
the livestock rations. A continuous 
mixing screw below the ground hay 
and ingredient bins also serves as the 
pellet mill feeder. This system in- 
cludes four bins for ground hay and 
grain and concentrates, plus a feeder 
for antibiotics and other micro-in- 
gredients. In addition, there is a hori- 
zontal batch mixer for preparation of 
special mixes used in the rations. 

Designing, building and furnishing 
the equipment for the Prineville mill 
was Larson & Baardson, Inc., a de- 
sign and equipment firm which has its 
home office at Portland and a branch 
office at Seattle. In addition, this firm 
fabricated some of the facilities, in- 
cluding screw feeders and certain 
other equipment. 

Specializing in roughage pellets and 
complete pellets containing hay, this 
mill has a special hay grinding facili- 
ty adjacent to the pelleting plant. 
Part of this is four grain storage 
tanks over the hammermill set-up; 
these are Butler 8 x 8 ft. square 
tanks holding 35 tons each. 

Hay from storage moves on a 50-ft. 
bale conveyor which controls the flow 
of baled hay into the grinding facili- 
ty; for example, the conveyor can be 


set for grinding of 300 lb. per min- 


WOMCO MILLS—This is a view of the Womco Mills hay and complete ration 
pelleting plant at Prineville, Ore. On the right is the hay and grain storage 
and grinding facility. In the center of the photo is the pipe from the ham- 
mermill to the collector and the pipe for recirculating air back to the ham- 
mermill. The collector discharges into four bins, all with feeders which dis- 
charge into a collecting screw which feeds the pellet mill directly. The feeders 
have variable speed drives for a continuous blending operation. 


HORIZONTAL MIXER—A horizontal 
is used to make special batch mixes. This discharges to an elevator leg which 
takes the mixes to any of the bins ahead of the pellet mill. 


ute. The hay goes into a Jacobson 
bale buster and then into a 150 h.p. 
Jacobson hammermill. 

Adjacent to this facility is a receiv- 
ing pit from which grain is elevated 
into the bins over the hammermill. 
One tank is for Womco’s own barley, 
one for customers’ grain which is 
brought in, one for Ochoco Feed & 
Farm Supply grain and one for 
screenings, corn or other grain. From 
the bins, grain is spouted into a ro- 
tary feeder which controls the flow of 


Fiow Diagram 


mixer located below the plant floor 


grain into the mill. Grain can be 
ground along with hay, but usually 
the two materials are ground sepa- 
rately. 
Little Dust Loss 

From the hammermill, ground 
grain and hay are blown to a re- 
circulating collector above the bins 
in the pelleting plant. In addition to 
the pipe carrying material to the col- 
lector, there is a second pipe for re- 
circulating air back to the mill. The 
net result of the system is assurance 
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FRONT VIEW—This is a front view of the Womco plant, with the hay grind- 
ing facility on the left and the bulk pellet bins on the right. A traveling beit 
conveyor on a track can move bulk materials from any of the five bins direct- 


ly into a truck. 


of practically no dust loss, say the 
plant operators. 

Material from the collector dis- 
charges through a distributor, and 
then into any of four bins ahead of 
the pellet mill. These are 6 x 6 square 
bins, each 20 ft. high. One bin, for 
ground hay, has a full live bottom 
feeder, and the other three bins have 
hopper bottoms and screw feeders. 
The feeders have variable speed 
drives for percentage feeding in pre- 
scribed amounts into the mixing 
screw. This continuous mixing col- 
lecting screw also serves as the feed- 
er for the pellet mill. The four bins 
contain ground hay, ground grain, 
concentrates and special mixes. 

The pelleting operation is in a 30 x 
60 ft. building with a concrete floor 
and basement. This is joined by a 40 
x 40 ft. building for sacked material 
storage. 

Adjacent to the pelleting facility 
is a meal receiving dump pit, from 
which protein meal or supplement is 
conveyed and elevated into the plant 
bins. 

From floor level, the mill operators 
can dump materials into a horizontal 
mixer below the floor in the base- 
ment. This mixer is used for blend- 
ing special mixes for hog rations or 
dairy rations or other feeds. From 
the m‘xer, the feed discharges to 
the same leg used to receive bulk 
meal and concentrates, and then it is 
elevated to one of the bins for mixing 
with hay or grain to make complete 
pellets. 

There are check-weighers on the 
bins to check the discharge from the 
feeders into the collecting screw. 

Micro-Ingredients 

Also part of the system is a feeder 
for adding micro-ingredients to -the 
mixing screw collector which feeds 
the pellet mill. 

With the facilities, the operators 
note, the plant can make any type of 
livestock pellet and do it with a min- 
imum amount of equipment and la- 


bor. One man handles grinding and 
receiving, while another runs the pel- 
leting plant. Most of the output is in 
bulk, but there also are facilities for 
sacking feed. 

The straight or blended materials 
are fed into a 100 h.p. Wenger pellet 
mill which is used to make both the 
roughage pellets and complete pel- 
lets. From 5-10% molasses is added to 
feeds at the pellet mill. 

All controls for the pelleting plant 
are on an electrical control panel on 
the wall. This has light indicators and 

(Turn to OREGON MILL, page 84) 


PELLET MILL—Here is the 100 h.p. 
Wenger pellet mill, fed by the screw 
extending from the feeders attached 
to the overhead ingredient bins. The 
unit is used to make both hay pel- 
lets and complete-ration pellets of 
various types for livestock. Part of 
the electrical control panel is shown 
on the right; this has light indica- 
tors and ammeters to show the flow 
of materials through the plant. 
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Hog Raising Factors 


Three factors—shelter, water and 
feed—aid efficient production of mar- 
ket hogs during winter months. Dick 
Hollandbeck, Purdue University ex- 
tension swine specialist, says hog 
raisers must give each factor con- 
sideration if hogs are to make the 
greatest gains during cold weather. 


Feed Service 
BULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


It is neither necessary nor recom- 
mended that hogs be kept in a tight- 
ly closed building, the specialist com- 
mented. They will stay healthier and 
freer of respiratory diseases if pro- 
vided dry and draft-free sleeping 
quarters where there is ample bed- 
ding. Ground corn cobs make suita- 
ble bedding for shoats. 

Even during the coldest period of 


winter, water is an important part 
of the hog’s ration. Hogs will drink 
about 2 Ib. of water for each pound 
of feed eaten, Mr. Hollandbeck ex- 
plains. Clean, fresh water which will 
not freeze can be provided with au- 
tomatic fountains or other types of 
waterers. 

Pigs weighing less than 100 Ib. and 
not on pasture, as is the case in the 
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winter, should receive 16% total pro- 
tein in their ration. The protein con- 
tent can be reduced to 14% for hogs 
over 100 Ib. Mr. Hollandbeck adds 
that hogs should have access to a self- 
feeder or box containing salt and a 
mineral mixture at all times. 


Cost Per Dozen Eggs 


Hens laying larger but fewer eggs 
require more feed to produce a dozen 
eggs than pullets laying smaller eggs 
at a higher rate, according to Carl O. 
Dossin, extension poultry specialist at 
the Pennsylvania State University. 

He suggests that poultrymen work 
out, at regular intervals during the 
year, the number of pounds of feed 
to produce a dozen eggs from each 
age group. Multiplying pounds by 
price per pound of feed will show feed 
costs per dozen eggs. During periods 
of low egg prices birds in production 
12-15 months or longer may not be 
profitable to hold. 

Size of Dairy Herd 

The dairyman with a herd of 20-30 
cows still receives a relatively favor- 
able return under present economic 
conditions, according to Richard 
Wheeler, Michigan State University 
farm management specialist. 

Farm account records for 1957-58, 
Mr. Wheeler reported, showed gen- 
erally higher labor incomes for the 
specialized dairymen with 35-90 cows 
as compared to those with herds of 
fewer than 35 cows. But size alone 
was not the single factor, he empha- 
sized, as net incomes varied widely 
within each of the herd-size groups. 

Some dairymen with small herds 
reported labor incomes of over $8,000 
while several large herds over 50 
cows were actually operating at a 
loss, he pointed out. Records on 172 
farms showed a two-year average 
labor income per operator of only 
slightly above $3,000. Mr. Wheeler 
stressed that this figure would be 
even lower if these dairymen had to 
replace their investments in land, 
buildings and equipment at today’s 
prices. 

Dairymen in each herd-size group 
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may have important opportunities in 
raising income through adjustments 
in crop production, feeding, herd se- 
lection and management. Such 
changes, Mr. Wheeler summarized, 
may offer more promise than large, 
new investments for herd expansion. 

At present milk prices, he con- 
cluded, the operator of the well-man- 
aged dairy farm with 20 to 40 cows 
can continue to be a real tough com- 
petitor in producing milk at low cost. 


Turkey Broodiness 


There’s a practical, quick way for 
commercial turkey raisers to break 
up broodiness in their flocks, accord- 
ing to University of Wisconsin poul- 
try specialists. 

“Just put the broody hens in a well- 
lighted, completely shielded pen for 
24 hours. This works better than the 
present method of ‘broody pens’ be- 
cause it’s quicker and requires less 
total floor space,” according to Dr. 
F. L. Cherms, Jr., and R. W. Haller. 

“Flock owners with broody pens 
can cover them up and install a light 
—one 150-watt bulb for each 16 sq. 
ft. of space, hung about 4 ft. above 
the floor. The pens are just as big 
as broody pens,” the researchers ex- 
plain, “but the hens aren’t in them 
so long, so you don’t need as many 

ns.” 

The lighted pens break broodiness 
in about one day, compared to the 
three to seven days required by the 
present method. The hens come back 
into production within 12 or 14 days 
—slightly faster than with present 
_methods, it is reported. 

Some commercial breeders have as 
much as 10% of their flock broody 
at one time, the poultry specialists 
say. Since it takes about two weeks 
for hens to come back into produc- 
tion after broodiness is broken, it’s 
very important to break them quick- 
ly. 
There’s also a good chance that 
hormone injections will help, accord- 
ing to reports. Gonadotropins, hor- 
mones produced in the pituitary 
gland, seem to do just about as well 
as the 24-hour light treatment. These 
hormones aren’t commercially availa- 
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ble as diethylstilbestrol and proges- 
terone are, but they are more effec- 
tive for breaking broodiness. 

The injection procedure would re- 
quire less handling of the birds and 
flock owners wouldn’t have to use 
valuable space for broody pens. If the 
technique proves practical, the need- 
ed hormones will probably become 
available through commercial chan- 
nels, the researchers say. 


Proper Grain Storage 


Grain farmers have been advised 
that insects will damage much of 
their stored grain if preventive meas- 
ures are not taken before storage, ac- 
cording to C. F. Garner and R. L. 
Ridgway, extension entomologists at 
Texas A & M College. 

One of the first requirements for 
proper grain storage is the use of 
adequate storage facilities, the spe- 
cialists say. Grain storage structures 
should exclude all outside .moisture 


and they should also be easily accessi- 
ble for inspection and fumigation of 
the grain. Bins in which grain can be 
aerated are helpful in cooling or dry- 
ing grain. 

No matter how well the storage 
facilities are constructed, they can- 
not protect the grain unless they are 
clean. Before they are used, bins 
should be cleaned thoroughly of all 
waste material and sprayed with a 
residual spray. Old grain, trash or 
other debris furnishes excellent liv- 
ing quarters for insects, the ento- 
mologists continue. The specialists 
point out that good housekeeping 
practices in and around grain storage 
bins will aid in eliminating insect 
infestations. 

Malathion has been approved for 
use in stored grain as a protectant 
against insects. The specialists report 
that a tolerance of eight parts per 
million has been established. If this 
chemical is applied before the grain 
is placed in final storage, it will great- 
ly reduce the possibility of insect 
damage, the entomologists say. 
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Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Names Product Head 
NEW YORK—Howard Brody has 
been appointed product manager of 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp.’s multi- 
wall division, according to an an- 
nouncement from Benjamin Danziger, 
manager—administration and market 
planning of the division. 
_Mr. Brody, formerly assistant to 
the sales manager of the division, 
has been associated with Hudson for 


three years where he has had a wide 
range of experience in the sales, mar- 
keting and technical problems of the 
multiwall industry. 

In his new capacity, he will be re- 
sponsible for keeping abreast of all 
developments in the multiwall field 
and for coordinating Hudson’s con- 
tinuing effort to find ways best to 
meet its customers’ packaging needs. 
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Vegetable, Animal Fats Used 
To Add Energy to Beef Rations 


By Jess Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


The addition of fats to beef cattle 
feed has spread over many areas of 
the West particularly California. This 
practice consists of adding from 1 to 
4% of vegetable or animal fat to the 
feed. 

Though fat feeding is being used 
now only in some of the larger feed- 
lots, many people are showing inter- 
est in it. Within recent months, sev- 
eral feed mills and feedlots have in- 
stalled holding tanks so that fat may 
be included in the ration. 

The two main fats being used in 
California are cottonseed and soy- 
bean oils. There is no particular ad- 


vantage these oils hold over other 
kinds. They simply are more plenti- 
ful and the price is lower in this 
state. 

These feedlot owners using extra 
fat feel it is an economical source of 
energy feed and are satisfied with 
results. 

In the Imperial Valley, a few feed- 
lots have started including fat in the 
ration. Dan Cameron, nutritionist for 
the Orita Land & Cattle Co. at Bur- 
ley, Cal.,. says: “In our feedlot we are 
using a combination of vegetable and 
animal fats and feel it’s doing a good 
job for us. Most of the feeders have 


FATS IN BEEF RATIONS—Car! Jorgensen (above), manager of the Ogden 
Commercial Lots in Ogden, Utah, was a pioneer in the feeding of fats while 
managing a feedlot in California. The idea of adding from 1 to 4% vegetable 
or animal fat to a feed is spreading rapidly over the larger feedlots in the 
west. The two main fats in use in California now are cottonseed and soybean 
olls, 
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complete tanks and use from 2 to 4% 
fat in the ration. After heating it is 
pumped into the mixer with the other 
feed.” 

One man who has had considerable 
experience with fats is Carl Jorgen- 
sen, who recently transferred from a 
feedlot in California to Ogden, Utah, 
where he is manager of the Ogden 
Commercial Lots. 

“We had been using fats in Cali- 
fornia for some time,” said Mr. Jor- 
gensen. “The main advantage seems 
to be in that old yardstick that every 
feeder uses—the price. If fats can be 
bought at a price that doesn’t exceed 
2% times as much as the cost of bar- 
ley per pound, it will pay off. 

“Most of the fats we used cost 
from 5% to 6¢ per pound, and came 
as a by-product of soap-making. 
Where a feeder lives a long way from 
such factories, the price might be- 
come prohibitive.” 

Mr. Jorgensen said that he prefers 
vegetabie to animal fat “because the 
animal fat may develop a rancidity 
that livestock do not like.” 

A feed salesman in California 
agrees with this, and says too much 
animal fat will depress the bacterial 
action in the rumen and slow down 
digestion. This salesman does think, 
however, that animal fats improve 
the steer’s hair coat and can have a 
favorable effect on the buyer. 

One rule followed by most feeders 
is that for each half pound of fat add- 
ed to the feed the animal will eat a 
pound less of feed per day. By using 
4% fat in a high grain ration, a steer 
eating 25 Ib. per day normally would 
reduce his intake by 1 Ib. 


There are some other advantages 
and disadvantages, according to Mr. 
Jorgensen. The presence of oil helps 
lubricate machinery. The fat also pro- 
vides a good dressing for the feed and 
sticks it enough so that the fine par- 
ticles will not blow out of the troughs. 
One main drawback is the chore of 
cleaning the tank, according to Mr. 
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Jorgensen, who says this can be pret- 
ty difficult. 

In feeding fats, the mill owner 
must have a tank of some sort. Most 
fats must be kept warm. With an in- 
sulated tank, the fat can be kept at a 
higher temperature with less heat 
being applied. Though this will vary, 
some mills find that 100 degrees is 
about optimum for most of the vege- 
table oils. 

Most feeders prefer to insulate the 
tanks and pipes. This is true even in 
central California where tempera- 
tures are much higher than in most 
areas of the country. 

Fats are often fed in conjunction 
with molasses. They are blended to- 
gether as they are pumped into the 
feed mixers. Some mills use almost 
the same kind of equipment for mo- 
lasses and fats, since they must be 
heated and pumped into the mixers 
in much the same manner. : 

One large company that uses fats 
in most of its beef cattle rations is 
the Madera Milling Co. of Madera, 
Cal. 

“In selling our products to feedlots, 
we recommend a high energy feed 
containing about 1% fat,” said J. F. 
Simonet, the senior partner of the 
firm. “It has been our experience that 
a good feed is composed of many 
things. Each additive has some use, 
but there is usually too much opti- 
mism about them when they are 
new.” 

Not so much is known about the 
dressing percentages of cattle given 
fats during the finishing out period. 
Packers have released very little in- 
formation. 

Most feeders think that the inclu- 
sion of fat has very little effect on 
dress-out percentages. It has about 
the same function as carbohydrates, 
with more than twice the calories. 
Therefore, in using a high-grain ra- 
tion, these mills reduce the grain at 
a two to one ratio when fat is includ- 
ed. 

The Madera Milling Co. is using a 
process whereby the fat globules are 
broken down into smaller particles, 
much the same way that milk is ho- 
mogenized. 

“In this form, the animals can as- 
similate the fat more easily,” said 
Mr. Simonet. “In a mixture with mo- 
lasses, we have found that 6% mo- 
lasses and 1% vegetable or animal fat 
makes a good combination. We also 
find that our liquid supplement can 
be fed in two ways—mixed with grain 
and other ingredients, or fed free- 
choice to ruminants.” 

Thus far, the use of fats has been 
confined to beef cattle, though it may 
be tried on feedlot lambs. Dairymen 
have been using higher energy feeds 
the last few years, but fats have not 
normally been included in the ration. 


<i 


Utah Study of Turkey 
Disease Announced 


LOGAN, UTAH—In an effort to 
further reduce the losses from disease 
in turkey production, ‘the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Utah State 
University here is conducting studies 
to treat and prevent staphylococcal 
infections, it was announced. 

Under a grant-in-aid from Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., researchers are 
evaluating the effect of a new drug 
against experimental and field sta- 
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phylococcal infections. The studies 
are under the direction of Dr. Ross A. 
Smart who is using several strains 
of staphylococci to produce disease 
conditions. 

Staphylococcus germs are widely 
distributed and are found in many 
places in nature .. . in soil, water, 
air and on the surfaces of plants, 
birds and animals. It is not known 
how they gain entrance into the 
bloodstream of turkeys to cause dis- 
ease, but it is thought they enter via 
injuries or mosquitoes. 

The staphylococcal infection, syno- 
vitis, can create serious losses in tur- 
keys. This infection is more pre- 
valent in large tom turkeys but 
someties occurs in hens and small- 
type varieties, according to the re- 
port. 


JOINS POULTRY FIRM 
DANVILLE, ARK.— Leon Brady, 
former extension poultryman, has 
joined Joe Ray Enterprises here to 
work with breeder flocks. Mr. Brady 
is a graduate of the University of 
Arkansas. ~ 
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FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 
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publication in the feed industry 
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VISITS EXECUTIVES—E. de Thieulloy, center, French feed man who visited 
O. A. Cooper Co.’s Nebraska mills recently, chats with two of the firm’s 
executives. At the right is Guy Cooper, Jr., president of the Cooper firm, with 
H. K. Seits, vice president, at the left. 


French Feed Man Visits Mills in U.S. 


BLAIR, NEB.—The exchange of 
letters over the past three years has 
resulted in a visit of E. de Thieulloy, 
Vannes, France, feed man, to O. A. 
Cooper mills. 

Mr. de Thieulloy was sent over 
here to study the sales technique on 
promotion methods and customer and 
dealer education procedures of the 
OQ. A. Cooper Co. at Humboldt, Bea- 
trice and Cozad, Neb. He learned 
through his correspondence with 
Dewey Nemetz, division sales man- 
ager at Blair, that the Cooper mills 
were comparable in size to his Guy- 
march Feed Mill in Vannes. 

The O. A. Cooper Co. first learned 
of Mr. de Thieulloy from an article in 
Feedstuffs in 1957. Mr. de Thieulloy 
requested a “pen pal” who might be 
interested in exchanging feed sales 
and promotion information. Mr. Ne- 
metz responded. 

Since that time, Mr. de Thieulloy 
and Mr. Nemetz have corresponded 


PROTEIN BLOCK MACHINE—Dewey Nemetz, division sales manager for 
O. A. Cooper Co., Blair, Neb., shows the new Cooper protein block machine 
to E. de Thieulloy, Frenchman who visited the firm. 


regularly and have exchanged infor- 
mation on the feed business. 

Mr. de Thieulloy is in charge of 
education and promotion with the 
Guymarch Feed Mill and has been 
with the firm for eight years. He 
revealed a good deal of information 
about the French feed industry and 
Prench agriculture in general during 
his visit. 

About 80% of the feed Guymarch 
produces is broiler feed. It is sold by 
salesmen direct to the user. Brit- 
tany, the province in which Vannes 
is located, currently produces 50% 
of the broilers produced in France. 
The broiler expansion is continuing 
in Brittany. As far as other animals 
are concerned, there are only some 
dairy cattle and a few hogs in Brit- 
tany 


The French people want a white- 
skinned fowl only, Mr. de Thieulloy 
indicated. 

The Guymarch mill produces both 
pellets and crumbles. They deliver in 


100-lb. paper bags by truck. Bulk 
in France is still non-existent. 

Mr. de Thieulloy also reported that 
no stilbestrol can be used in France 
and little urea is used, although not 
prohibited. 

He said that a feed firm that is 
just normally aggressive can expand 
now in France, because the market 
is expanding and the standard of liv- 
ing is rising a bit. Methods in agri- 
culture are being modernized. France 
is currently getting most of its 
knowledge of advanced broiler hus- 
bandry from Great Britain but both 
France and Britain look to the US. 
for better breeding lines, he added. 

Mr. de Thieulloy’s itinerary includ- 
ed stops in Nebraska at Omaha, 
Blair, West Point, Oakland, South 
Sioux City, Norfolk, Plainview, Fre- 
mont, Central City, Grand Island, Co- 
zad, McCook, Hastings, Beatrice, Lin- 
coln and Humboldt. 

While at Humboldt, he conferred 
with Guy Cooper, Jr., president of 
the Cooper mills and H. K. Seits, vice 
president in charge of sales and pro- 
motion for the Cooper company, over 
the weekend. He attended a two-day 
sales meeting of all Cooper sales per- 
sonnel at which he heard a briefing 
on the Cooper fall sales promotion. 

Mr. de Thieulloy ended his visit 
to Nebraska with a visit to the Ne- 
braska State Fair at Lincoln. 


New Constitution 
Adopted by Canadian 
Feed Manufacturers 


TORONTO—A “broader, more 
timely and effective” constitution has 
been adopted by the Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers National Assn. 

One of the features is a change in 
name. The group had been known as 
the Canadian Feed Manufacturers 
National Council. 

The objects and purposes of the as- 
sociation, as listed in the constitution, 
are: 

“(A) To promote, foster and devel- 
op the Canadian feed manufacturing 
industry. 

“(B) To act on behalf of the indus- 
try in the promotion of a prosperous 
agricultural economy in Canada. 

“(C) To coordinate the aims and 
objects of the divisional associations 
on those matters which have national 
significance. 

“(D) To serve as a central point 
for coordination and dissemination 
within the industry of information 
concerning improved methods of man- 
ufacture and distribution. 

“(E) To promote improved busi- 
ness practices throughout the indus- 


try. 

“(F) To cooperate with and assist 
other organizations having similar ob- 
jectives which are now or may be es- 


tablished in Canada or any of the - 


provinces thereof or elsewhere.” 

The constitution adds that in ac- 
complishing these objectives and pur- 
poses, “due consideration shall be 
given to divisional variations but, 
nevertheless, the national outlook 
shall always be maintained.” 
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Rapid Change Matches Rapid Growth 
Of Georgia’s Broiler Industry 


ROCK EAGLE, GA. “Rapid 
change has taken place along with 
the rapid growth of the broiler indus- 
try in Georgia,” according to Ralph 
D. Mobley, director of the broiler and 
hatchery department of the Cotton 
Producers Assn., Atlanta. 


Mr. Mobley spoke on the “Organ- 


izational Structure of the Broiler In- | 


dustry in Georgia” as part of the 
fifth annual Georgia Poultry Institute 
(Feedstuffs, Sept. 24). 

“Ten to 15 years ago each phase of 
the broiler business was operated by 
separate individuals or businesses 
with each financing his own operation 
and each taking the risk of making 
or losing money,” he said. “Today 
most of the broilers are produced 
and marketed by integrated organiza- 
tions having complete control or par- 
tial control of the business from the 
hatching egg producer to the market- 
ing of the broilers.” 

Mr. Mobley commented that during 
the last year there have been numer- 
ous feed mills, hatcheries and poul- 
try processing plants joining together 
or integrating their businesses with 
the following purposes: “To try to 
stay in the broiler business, to have 
an outlet for their product, to be able 
to obtain a supply of broilers to oper- 
ate their plants, spreading the risk 
of broiler production to _ include 
hatchery, feed mill and poultry proc- 
essing plant, and to obtain volume so 
that cost per unit would be in line 
with competition.” 

He predicted that in Georgia and 
other broiler areas there will be more 
mergers, thus fewer and larger or- 
ganizations. 

Fits Farmers’ Needs 

He attributed the growth of the 
broiler industry in Georgia to its fit- 
ting the needs of the farmer with a 
small acreage of land. He said the 
main criterion for successful loca- 
tion of the industry is the need of the 
area and he indicated the small 
Georgia farmer still needs the broiler 
industry. 

Mr. Mobley said it is up to the 
farmer to decide if he will compete. 


He indicated the farmer can cooper- | 


ate with other farms or join a vertical 
or circular integration system. 

He outlined the operations of his 
organization, Cotton Producers Assn., 
in the broiler and hatchery business. 

He said that all hatching eggs are 
produced by members located near 


CPA hatcheries. Most of the eggs | 


are produced under contract with 
members. CPA owns five broiler chick 
hatcheries with a capacity of 600,000 
chicks a week. 

CPA also works with local agen- 
cies and several direct agencies for 
supplying chicks and feed to contract 
growers. The weight-feed conversion 
contract pays the grower according 
to how efficient he is in growing out 


the broilers. Mr. Mobley commented, | 
“We have a large number of broiler | 


grower members who do an outstand- 
ing job of producing broilers.” 
Operates Two Feed Mills 

CPA operates feed mills at Flowery 

Branch, Ga., and Guntersville, Ala., 

under management contract to Co- 


operative Mills, Baltimore. Feed is | 


delivered by bulk truck from the mill 
direct to the firm. 

CPA owns poultry research and 
evaluation farms along with several 
other regional cooperatives. 

Three poultry processing plants 
with a capacity of over a million birds 
per week are operated by the cooper- 
ative. It also operates a poultry by- 
products plant to process offal and 
make feather meal. 

Mr. Mobley further commented, 
“Today the broiler industry in Geor- 
gia faces many problems. The organ- 
izations that lead this industry during 
the years ahead will not only have 
some form of integrated ownership, 
but will also have integrated effort of 
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specialists to help cope with these 


problems. In the future, we believe | mone 


the most progressive poultry organ- 


izations will have specialists within 
the organizations or through some | aduenrtisers whe 


cooperative effort obtain the services 


of these specialists. This is being done | 
to some extent today but we believe | FEED I FFS 
it will be more important in the fu- | 


ture.” 


Those specialists would be in the | th, t, 


following fields, according to Mr. 


Mobley: Disease prevention, poultry 
houses, broiler contracts, market re- putlication ia 


search, finance and credit control 
and management. 


Poultry Inspection 
“All of you received financial 
knowledge of the results of the man- 
datory poultry inspection act person- 
ally during the past year and one 
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there’s real energy in this feed 


You bet it’s powerful! Feed fortified with stabi- 
lized ANIMAL FAT has more energy per pound 
. and per dollar . . . than you can get in any 
other way. 
ANIMAL FAT increases feed efficiency more than 
any other single ingredient because it contains 
twice as much energy per pound .. . more than 
even pure carbohydrates or protein can provide. 
More efficient energy means more weight gain, 
lower cost per pound of gain, and increased 
growth rate for poultry, hogs, and cattle, too! 


“30 N. LASALLE ST. 


And that’s not all. Your high-efficiency animal fat 
feeds mean more complete conversion of other 
nutrients as well . . . fat-soluble vitamins are 
thoroughly assimilated and quickly put to use. 
You'll reduce feed dustiness and increase pellet 
mill capacities, too. 

Start producing more sales and better results now 
with your own fat-fortified feeds. Large or small, 
you can begin using ANIMAL FAT efficiently and 
profitably right now. Write today for our free 
booklet on the application of fat to feed... it’s 
yours for the asking. 
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CLEARED! 
POTENTIATED 
AUREOMYCIN 

FOR COCCIDIOSIS 


Now... with one potentiated feed you can offer 
effective control of four major poultry diseases: 
coccidiosis, CRD, blue comb and synovitis. 


Acceptance of potentiated AUREO- 
MYCIN® for the prevention and 
treatment of coccidiosis has just 
been announced. 

For ten years, scientists have 
known that AUREOMYCIN at high 
levels has anticoccidial activity. 
Now, with the dramatic break- 
through of potentiation, AUREO- 
MYCIN becomes the first and only 
antibiotic cleared for control of 
coccidiosis. Your PF feed may now 
include claims for the prevention 
and treatment of coccidiosis caused 
by E. tenella and E. necatriz. 

For the prevention of coccidiosis 
in both broilers and replacement 
chicks—your PF Starter containing 
200 grams of AUREOMYCIN per ton 
fed for the first 3 to 4 weeks. Cal- 
cium sulfate to bring the total cal- 
cium level to 0.8%. Monosodium 
phosphate to bring the total phos- 
phorus level up to 0.6%. No anti- 
coccidial other than AUREOMYCIN 
is required. 

For the treatment of coccidiosis 
in both broilers and replacement 
chicks—your PF treatment feed con- 
taining 200 grams of AUREOMYCIN 
per ton fed for 5 days. No added cal- 
cium is required—other ingredients 
usually give 0.4% to 0.55% total cal- 
cium. No anticoccidial other than 
AUREOMYCIN is required. 

Your Cyanamid representative 
will be glad to give you detailed in- 
formation, including results of ex- 
periment trials, on potentiated 
AUREOMYCIN for coccidiosis. Con- 
sult him or write direct to: Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyana- 
mid Company's trademark for 
chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 
JN FORMULA FEEDS 
CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE “ : : , 
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half of its operation,” Dr. C. E. 
Howes, chairman of the poultry de- 
partment, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va., told the 
group assembled. “The losses being 
incurred can not long be tolerated.” 

He said in his talk entitled “Con- 
demnations Your Problem and 
Ours,” that 70 million pounds of poul- 
try were lost to the industry through 
processing condemnations in 1959 
and predicted that the figure for this 
year will be greater. He added that 
the loss is increased by processor 
losses with every empty shackle since 
labor and overhead amount to about 
5¢ for each shackle. 

Dr. Howes stated that it is diffi- 
cult to place an actual “dollar loss” 
figure on the condemnations since 
removal of some birds from the mar- 
ket reduces the supply and should 
reflect a somewhat better price for 
the remaining birds. 

He commented, “The problem 
seems to be: What can be done about 
eliminating this dangerous burden?” 


He said that the compulsory in- 
spection is “fundamentally sound. 
With the knowledge that federal in- 
spection is undoubtedly with us per- 
manently, we must place our empha- 
sis upon a reduction of condemnation 
loss through the rearing of disease- 
free birds and the development of 
better handling and processing meth- 

“Charge-Back” System 

Dr. Howes pointed out condemna- 
tion causes which are considered to 
be farm caused and those which de- 
veloped subsequent to the bird leav- 
ing the grower’s farm. He cited Vir- 
ginia’s “charge-back” system where 
by mutual agreement and understand- 
ing between processors and sellers, 
all condemnations resulting from 
farm causes are charged against the 
seller and those resulting from plant 
causes are construed to be the re- 
sponsibility of the processor. 

He said that without such a system, 
“all growers would of necessity share 


condemnation losses through lower 
prices paid and the efficient producer 
would be, in effect, penalized for the 
inefficiency of the careless producer. 
With resulting follow-through and 
investigation of unusually large con- 
demnations, attention has been fo- 
cused upon the weak links of the 
production and processing chain.” 

Dr. Howe commented: “Results of 
our investigations show quite defi- 
nitely that a large part of the con- 
demnations are found in proportion- 
ately few flocks. Once again the im- 
portance of careful management of 
the broiler flock is emphasized, and 
the contractor's only solution appears 
to be in the elimination of those flock 
owners whose activities continually 
result in high ‘farm-caused’ condem- 
nations.” 

Dr. Howes said that “80% of con- 
demnations are classified under the 
categories of septicemia -—- toxemia 
and inflammatory processes. These 
conditions we know arise at the farm 
during the growing period and res- 
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piratory infections are the greatest 
contributors to these categories. Thus 
control of these and other farm dis- 
eases must receive serious and imme- 
diate attention.” He stated that Vir- 
ginia is seeking a security manage- 
ment program based on the premise 
that “disease cannot develop if the 
disease carrying organism is not pres- 
ent.” 

“It is time we returned to sound 
principles of cleanliness and sanita- 
tion rather than relying upon drugs 
and antibiotics to bolster our sloppy 
management practices. Control of 
disease by medication is too expen- 
sive, and while such control by medi- 
cation will cut mortality it will not 
necessarily eliminate lesions or signs 
of the disease which remain to cause 
the condemnation of the processed 
bird as unwholesome. Birds free from 
disease will not be condemned. 

“It is obvious then, that our con- 
demnation rates are appreciably high- 
er during the winter season due in 
large part to increased incidence of 
respiratory disease. The broiler is a 
fragile animal, normally placed under 
many severe stresses in our constant 
drive to increase growth rate and 
lower the feed conversion figure. With 
the additional stresses imposed by 
cold weather and abrupt extreme va- 
riations of temperature and the com- 
monly poor winter ventilation, it is 
no wonder that condemnations in- 
crease. 

“This serves to emphasize the point 
that much of our broiler housing is 
inadequate and that heating and ven- 


| tilation facilities are unequal to the 


needs of winter production. We feel 
that it will be necessary, as we go 
forward into a more stabilized broiler 
production era, to improve housing 
through insulation, better heating fa- 
cilities, and more adequate control of 
air movement to remove moisture and 
ammonia by the use of mechanical 
fans.” 

A talk entitled “The Role of the 


| Poultry Serviceman” was given by 


Harold Lanier, supervisor of field 


| service, Paradise Valley Poultry Co., 


Athens, Ga. He stated that in addi- 
tion to the usual duties performed by 
the serviceman, he must be a good 
salesman. 

He stated, “The serviceman must 
first of all sell himself to the grower. 
To be able to approach any and all 
growers in such a manner that will 
be pleasing to the grower in the be- 
ginning and throughout his stay with 
the serviceman is very important. 

‘Secondly, a serviceman must be 


| abie to sell his company. He must 


make the grower feel a part of the 
company—without him the company 
fails and without the company he 
fails. 

“The serviceman must be able to 


| sell the grower on the best manage- 


ment practices. Here we find a very 
tough job on our hands due to the 
many companies in the field and the 
past history of growers doing too 
much the way they want to and the 
companies going along with them on 
bad practices during times when the 
chicks are hard to place. 

“I feel it takes a real salesman at 
times to sell contracts to a grower. 
Here, he must fall back upon the 
three previously mentioned phases of 


| selling. 


“The serviceman must sell his serv- 
ice.” 
Other qualities he said would be 


| valuable in a serviceman are being a 


good businessman and a “pretty good 
poultry pathologist.” 

Dr. Jack T. Tumlin, McMillen Feed 
Mills, spoke on “Preventive Medicine 
in the Poultry Industry.” He com- 
mented, “Throughout the years that 
I have been associated with the poul- 
try industry there has been very lit- 
tle thought given to the idea of pre- 
venting diseases rather than treating 
them after they have become serious. 
We so often find ourselves in the 
dilemma of trying to control a se- 
rious outbreak of disease in a flock 
of birds after it has established a 
firm beachhead and is killing large 
numbers daily.” 


| 
| 
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The use of salt as a “regulator’’ of supplement intake is an 
important trend today. Good cattlemen are aware of this mod- 
ern method of control. As their mixing expert, you should 
mix 25 to 35% salt with supplements for wintering cattle or 
3 to 7% salt with Supplement A for self-feeding fattening 
cattle. Sterling Supermix Blusalt helps livestock to get the 
most from their feeds. In addition, Supermix Blusalt helps 
protect against trace-mineral deficiencies by supplying manga- 
nese, iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc in 
now known correct amounts. For mixing data and other for- 
mula service, contact International's Farm & Feed Department 
at Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania. District offices: Boston, Buf- 
fato, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, New 
Orleans, New York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 
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Fifth International Congress on Nutrition 
A Review of Selected Papers 


The fifth International Congress on 
Nutrition, the first to be held in 
the U.S., was attended by approxi- 
mately 2,000 peo- , 
ple from some 67 
countries. The 
meeting, conduct- 
ed Sept. 1-7 ing 
Washington, D.C., | 
was under the di- 
rect auspices of - 
The American In- 


stitute of Nutri- § 

tion with Dr. C. G. | rs 
King, president of 

the congress, and G. F. Combe 


Dr. Paul Gyorgy, 
chairman of the organizing commit- 
tee 


The meeting consisted of 37 differ- 
ent scientific sessions which included 
a total of 367 original scientific re- 
ports in various fields of nutrition, 
seven different three-hour panels and 
two symposia. The congress was 
opened Sept. 1 by a welcome from 
President Eisenhower and others. A 
response was given by Dr. D. P. 
Cuthbertson, chairman of the In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences and in charge of the Rowatt 
Institute, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

The papers presented at each of 
the panels and symposia will be pub- 
lished in the proceedings of the con- 
gress as a supplement to the Decem- 
ber, 1960, issue of Federation Pro- 
ceedings. Abstracts of each paper pre- 
sented at the various scientific ses- 
sions were also available to those in 


By Dr. G. F. Combs 
University of Maryland 


attendance, These were compiled by 
the secretariat for the congress. Dr. 
Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, Washington 14, D.C., served as 
general secretary for the congress. 

Any attempt to report on the pa- 
pers or activities at the congress 
must be necessarily quite sketchy and 
incomplete. Nevertheless, in view of 
the outstanding role which was 
played by this congress as a sym- 
bol for free transfer of scientific in- 
formation on nutrition throughout the 
world, an attempt to report some of 
the highlights of this meeting as they 
affect animal nutrition and food pro- 
duction seems appropriate, even 
though it will be grossly inadequate. 

Panel Discussion 

Of course, the emphasis during 
most of the program dealt with the 
nutrition of humans primarily. But 
in considering this problem one im- 
mediately finds that the improvement 
of human nutrition must stem from 
improvements in agriculture and ani- 
mal food production throughout the 
world. One of the panels dealt with 
this problem, the title being “Animal 
Nutrition and Food Production.” Per- 
haps some cf the important topics 
brought out by this panel would be 
most appropriate. 

Prof. Bigwood, department of bio- 
chemistry and nutrition, faculty of 
medicine, Brussels University, Bel- 
gium, spoke on the general problems 
of animal nutrition in underdeveloped 
areas. He pointed out that there are 
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twe major factors which must be con- 
sidered: (1) Malnutrition, due to pro- 
tein deficiency (chiefly animal pro- 
tein shortage) and (2) growing re- 
quirements, because of population ex- 
pansion as well as increased life ex- 
pectancy throughout the world. 
Though there are short-term pro- 
grams of assistance the only perma- 
nent way to solve the increasing prob- 
lem of feeding the world population 
in underdeveloped areas is to initiate 
sound agricultural programs which 
include the increased production of 
animal products to provide more of 
the protective nutrients and protein 
so greatly needed in certain areas. 
Dr. Bigwood indicated that in 
countries of the western world, peo- 
ple consume approximately 100 gm. of 
total protein per day, 30-40% of 
which is from animal sources. He fur- 
ther stated that consumption of ani- 
mal protein in many parts of the 
Mediterranean basin and also of the 
Latin American continent ranges 
somewhere between 15 and 30 gm. per 
person per day. In central Africa 
and in most parts of Asia the level 
may drop to as little as 15 gm. per 
person per day. In the Congo basin 
and surrounding areas where some 12 
million people are very widely scat- 


| tered, he indicated that the animal 


protein intake may drop as low as 1 
gm. per person per day. This illus- 
trates the scope of the food problems 
confronting the world today and the 
prominent role of animal nutrition 
and food production in their solution. 

Dr. Bigwood also emphasized the 
well-known fact that improvement of 
balance of the overall diet of a popu- 
lation by covering a larger propor- 
tion of its caloric requirements with 
foods of animal origin is economically 
expensive. Nevertheless, proper bal- 
ance can best be maintained with an 
adequate proportion of foods of ani- 
an origin and foods of vegetable ori- 


Even though humans can obtain 
nutrients more efficiently from many 
plant foods by direct consumption, 


animals serve as excellent converters 
of foods which cannot be normally 
consumed by humans and also serve 
to synthesize certain nutrients and 
concentrate them in a form which 
may serve to supplement the plant 
foods available for man. 

Dr. Bigwood stressed the need for 
cooperative effort in considering the 
problems of feeding the developing 
countries of the world and the need 
for adequate international economic 
technical planning on a worldwide 
basis. Surplus production, in those 
more fortunate areas of the world, 
must be distributed through some in- 
ternational organization to the under- 
privileged areas with maximum pos- 
sible speed in order to meet the exist- 
ing emergency. 

Efficiency of Feed Conversion 

Another interesting paper given as 
a part of the animal nutrition and 
food production panel was that of 
Dr. K. L. Blaxter of the Hannah 
Dairy Research Institute in Scot- 
land. 

In discussing the efficiency of feed 
conversion by different classes of 
livestock in relation to food produc- 
tion, Dr. Blaxter pointed out that the 
comparative efficiency of converting 
feedstuffs to foodstuffs depended 
largely upon the type of feedstuffs in- 
volved since the ruminant is much 
more able to convert roughages than 
is the hen or pig and, at the same 
time, the hen is more able to convert 
high energy feed ingredients than are 
ruminants. 

Dr. Blaxter summarized his paper 
by stating, “The planning of agricul- 
ture of an area to support the human 
population obviously must take into 
account the efficiency of livestock as 
convertors of feed to human food, but 
we should not be overly concerned 
about the comparative merits of dif- 
ferent classes of stock nor with the 
comparative merit of plants or ani- 
mals but rather the complementary 
merits of an integrated agricultural 
economy. Livestock provide a means 
for the utilization of land resources 
that cannot be directly used to pro- 
duce human food, they can act as 
scavengers of waste products of the 
food industry, they can convert sur- 
pluses into more acceptable products, 
and they can concentrate or, in the 
instance of ruminants, synthesize 
vitamins and protein from low grade 
sources to provide supplements for 
food grains.” 

Dr. K. Breirem, Institute of Ani- 

(Turn to page 42) 


ITALIAN FEED MEETING—Dr. R. A. Rasmussen, left, vice president and ] 
director of research, animal division; Wiley Akins, vice president and general ’ 
manager, and Gene Di Riomondo, European representative, Peter Hand Foun- 4 
dation, are shown at a joint meeting in Rome of the Italian Association of 


BOX 147 
Mixed Feed Producers (Assalzoo) and the Soybear Council of America. 
CHILLICOTHE “Recent Developments in Swine Nutrition,” “Quality Control of Pre-Mixes 
MISSOURI and Feeds” and “Quality Control in Soybean Meal” were the subjects of 3 
papers written by Dr. Rasmussen and presented at the joint meeting. Follow- Hi 
. PHONE 1047 ing the Rome sessions, the executives of the Chicago manufacturer of vitamin 4 
fortifiers for the feed industry visited Milan, Trieste, Zagreb, Vienna and i 


Zurich for further discussions with European feed manufacturers. 
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Testing at below-requirement levels shows the clear differ- 
ence in the biological availability of phosphorus sources. 


Below-requirement phosphorus level— FWhen testing af practical levels the: 
the difference in biological availability | difference in biological availability 


is undeniable. connot be accurately determined. 
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Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC test” of feed phos- 
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phate value — the testing technique used to maintain the high biological value of DY NAFOS. 


YOU NEED HAVE NO DOUBT ABOUT 
A PHOSPHORUS SOURCE THAT 
“MEASURES UP” IN THIS TEST 


Chances are you look with a skeptical eye at tests 
used to back up phosphate biological availability 
claims. 

And well you should! Most of these tests are 
conducted at a “practical” phosphorus level—that is, 
test phosphorus sources are compared in a typical 
commercial formula feed. These tests do NOT 
show the true difference in phosphate sources, be- 
cause the low value of inferior sources is “‘covered 
up” by phosphorus compounds present in the test 
ration used. 

There’s one testing technique that exposes feed 


phosphorus sources for what they really are. That 
is the IMC Biological Assay of Phosphorus Avail- 
ability. This test compares phosphate sources at 
below-requirement levels where each source 
must stand on its own two feet . . . where “life and 
death” differences can be accurately measured. 
One phosphorus source can look this test in the 
eye without flinching. DYNAFOS .. . consistently 
your most biologically available feed phosphate, 
Learn more about DYNAFOS and the testing tech- 
nique used to guard its total quality. Write c/o 
the address below. 22-60 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, ORCHARD 6-3000 PRODUCTS FOR CROWIE? 


*TRADEMARK 
Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) « SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Po. 
© A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) © EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham [I!/.)-* JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wisi). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansos City (Mo.) * 8B. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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bestrol premix 


BEEF GAIN BOOSTER 


Elanco takes a long, hard look at the 
last six years of Stilbosol feeding and 
reports on the past, present and future 


tilbosol worth 


extra per head 


“The 60¢ cost of feeding a steer stil- 
bestrol 150 days resulted in an average 
return of $6.94... per animal based 

y cattle valued at $25.00 per hun- 
- dredweight’ —reported at the American 
Soctety of Animal Production Meeting, 
November 1959. 


This report was based upon 105 
feeding tests made during a six- 


year period by 32 college experi- 
ment stations. 

An estimated 40,160,000 head of 
Stilbosol-fed cattle have been sent 
to market. Pretty good evidence in 
itself that feeders rely on Stilbosol- 
fortified supplements to boost 
gains and cut costs. 


When you multiply that figure by 


$7—you come up with the stagger- 
ing total of $281,120,000. That’s 
the approximate amount of money 
that Stilbosol has added to cattle 
feeders’ income since 1954. Any 
way you look at it—by the head 
or by the million heads—Stilbosol 
helps cattlemen produce more beef 
at less cost. 


There's additional proof from feedilots across the nation. One of these is Farr Farms Company, 
Greeley, Colorado. They have fattened over 80,000 head of Stilbosol-fed cattle. Dean Selleck, 
their manager-nutritionist, reported, “Stilbosol has cut our cost of gain 12 to 15%.” 
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STILBOSOL PAYS OFF 
AT MARKET 


Feeders who rely upon Stilbosol 
to give them increased gains and 
greater feed efficiency... and feed 
for grade...get top market prices, 
time after time. This has been 
proved at Omaha, Chicago, Den- 
ver, Kansas City, New York, St. 
Louis, Sioux City, South St. Paul 
and other markets. 


Stilbosol does not affect carcass 
grade or quality of meat when 
used as recommended. 35 college 
tests and USDA research back 
this up. 


Stilbosol is a gain booster and only 
a gain booster. Stilbosol is a part- 
ner of good management—not a 
substitute. It does its job. It ena- 
bles cattle feeders to produce 15% 
more beef on 10% less feed. 


After six years, Stilbosol (most thoroughly tested 
feed additive in the world) continues to give 
feeders an extra 15% gain on 10% less feed. 


+ 
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BEEF DEMANDS OF A 
GROWING NATION 


During the last six years, it is esti- 
mated that Stilbosol accounted for 
an extra 722,880,000 pounds of 
beef to feed our meat-hungry and 
growing nation. This is enough to 
meet the beef demands of over 
nine million Americans for one 
year (based on USDA beef con- 
sumption figures of 80 Ibs. per cap- 
ita). Without this increase, some 
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experts suggest that beef could 
have priced itself out of the picture 
in fighting for Mrs. Consumer’s 
meat-buying dollar. 


TODAY—AND TOMORROW 


The widespread use and proved 
success of Stilbosol in supplements 
for fattening cattle has led to many 
other attempts to develop similar 
additives that would help feeders 
produce more beef at less cost. 
Many were developed and mar- 
keted. Yet the fact remains—S#l- 
bosol continues to offer more to the feeder 
than any other feed additive on the mar- 
ket. By 1970 (ten short years from 
now), cattle feeders will have to 
supply beef to an estimated thirty 
to forty million more Americans. 
This means cattlemen will have 
to increase production by 22%! 
Stilbosol will help you meet this 
challenge. 


Stilboso! is Elanco Products Company's trademark for diethy!- 
stilbestrol premix which is manufactured and sold under 
exclusive license granted by lowa State College Research 
Foundation, inc., under its U.S. Patent No, 2751303. 


Mokers of HYGROM1X® (5S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) © Streptomycin Sulfate © Vitomin B12 ¢ Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY e¢ 


DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY * 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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mal Nutrition, Royal Agricultural 
College of Norway, spoke on “The 
Relation of Nutrition of the Young 
Animal to Subsequent Fertility and 
Lactation.” 

His summary was: “The effects of 
different planes of nutrition in cattle 
during growth have been studied ex- 
tensively in this century. By using 
feed rations, balanced as to essential 
nutrients, the energy intake has been 
varied to a considerable extent. 
Young, growing cattle have been kept 
at, or even below, maintenance level 
for several months, or at energy lev- 
els 20-40% lower than those pre- 
scribed in current standards for nor- 
mal feeding, during the first 2-3 years 
of life. 

“Alternating low and high planes 
have also been used. Restrictions in 
the energy intake have a retarding 
effect on the growth. By prolongating 
their growth period and growing 
more rapidly in the periods of liberal 
feeding following those of undernu- 
trition, the animals are capable of re- 
covering and may eventually attain 


the size of well-fed animals. A long- 
lasting, severe undernutrition at an 
early age, however, may lead to per- 
manent stunting. 

“Since the width measurements 
seem to be more seriously affected 
than the height measurements, severe 
undernutrition may influence body 
conformation more than it does size. 
Breed differences as to the effects of 
undernutrition have been demon- 
strated. The Jersey has great resist- 
ance, while in the Shorthorn perma- 
nent stunting may occur, even at 
moderate restrictions in feed intakes. 

“In dairy heifers, energy intakes 
20-30% below the current feeding 
standards during the first 2-2% years 
of early life, have no detrimental ef- 
fects on the lactation ability. During 
the first lactation period, the milk 
yield may be somewhat lower than in 
well-fed animals, but during the sub- 
sequent lactation periods the animals 
reared on low planes of nutrition give 
yields at least as high as those of ani- 
mals reared on the energy levels pre- 
scribed in the standards. It is then 


presupposed that after the first calv- 
ing, the energy levels are equalized 
according to feeding standards. 

“An increase in the feeding level, 
some weeks before the first calving, 
counteracts the lowering effect on 
the yield in the first lactation period, 
caused by low energy levels used ear- 
lier in life. Energy intakes exceeding 
those prescribed in the standards, for 
the rearing period up to first calving, 
seem to depress the lactation per- 
formance. This effect is more likely 
to occur in the Jersey than in other 
breeds. 

“It has been shown that the plane 
of nutrition influences the sexual de- 
velopment in cattle. Heavy-fed heifers 
attain the first estrus at an early 
age, while the estrus is retarded in 
animals reared on low planes of nu- 
trition. The possibility of early breed- 
ing in heavy-fed animals cannot be 
regarded as an advantage, as the fer- 
tility and longevity seem to be im- 
paired by heavy feeding early in life. 
The experimental evidence available 
invites to some reduction in the en- 
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3 Uniform distribution depends mainly upon the physical proper- 
A: thee of the vitamin D concentrate, proper mixing methods and 
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Q: At what age of animal is vitemin D most important? 


be readily achieved. The ex- 
ize aad free-flowing characteristics of 
Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast help tremendously 


qualities. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VITAMIN D 
NUTRITION 


In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 


Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions 
about Vitamin D Nutrition. 


Today’s feeds have added nutritional 
fortification to assure proper levels of 
important nutrients required for good 
production. 

Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry 
Yeast is a rich and economical source of 
vitamin D,—easy to use, dependable in 
potency, outstanding in dispersion 


ergy levels prescribed in the current 
feeding standards for growing cattle 
in order to arrive at a more economic 
feeding. However, progressive stock- 
men, interested in the appearance of 
their animals are not inclined to use 
low feeding levels. 

“Studies in other species confirm 
the results attained with cattle. 
When heavy feeding in cattle seems 
to be more questionable during early 
life than at a mature age, it must 
be taken into account that lactating 
cows have a great need for energy. 
In relation to their requirements, 
therefore, heavy-fed cows may re- 
ceive less energy than heavy-fed 
young cattle.” 

Nutritional Deficiencies 

Dr. E. J. Underwood, prominent au- 
thority on trace minerals from the 
Institute of Agriculture, University 
of Western Australia, Nedlands, 
Western Australia, covered the topic, 
“Recognition and Correction of De- 
ficiency States.” 

His general conclusions were: “Nu- 

tritional disabilities affecting the pro- 
ductivity of grazing stock are known 
to occur over large areas of the 
earth’s surface. As diagnostic tech- 
niques improve and other factors lim- 
iting animal production are overcome, 
it can be predicted that many more 
such areas will be discovered, espe- 
cially those in which the qualitative 
abnormalities in the herbage are so 
slight that acute disease conditions 
with well-marked symptoms rarely 
arise. 
“It is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that naturally occurring deficien- 
cies or excesses in animals seldom 
exist in simple or uncomplicated 
form, or as a direct and simple con- 
sequence of a deficiency or excess of 
a particular element in the soil. They 
invariably occur as a result of a 
complex interaction between the soil, 
the plant, the climatic environment 
and the animal itself. Soraetimes one 
and sometimes another of these four 
factors is the dominant causal com- 
ponent of the complex. 

“For these reasons, both the detec- 


A: Lack of adequate vitamin D can be disastrous at most any age. 


‘ormerly, itamin D deficiency was thought to occur only in 
pan ‘oauing animals. Research has now shown that mature 
dairy cows need vitamin D. Difficulties from inadequate vitamin 
D have also been observed in older beef cattle, sheep and swine. 


$ Recent careful research provides reasons why benefits from 

4 year around feeding of higher levels of vitamin D might — 
pected. Older cows have previously unrecognized ——_ 
in absorbing and utilizing calcium Extra vitamin D ee 
results of clinical and practical studies on the control of 
fever by fortifying regular dairy rations at higher 

very encouraging. 


Q:: pees artificial drying lessen the vitamin D content of hay? 


+ Figured on a dry matter basis, the vitamin D content of arti- 
A: ficially dried hay is probably about the same as was in the green 
forage before drying. During field curing vitamin D tends to 
increase but the amount is not as great as commonly supposed. 
Reports on 13 samples showed an average increase of only 115 
units per pound during field curing. Such an increase in vitamin 
D in a whole ton of hay would be worth only about ‘+ cent. 


Q: What is the difference between brewers dried yeast and irradi- 
ated dry yeast? 


$ ers dried yeast is a by-product from the brewing of beer 
A: ar ae which is used in feeds mainly as a source of the 
B-complex vitamins and protein. FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast 
is a primary grown yeast which has been subjected to ultra- 
violet irradiation under carefully controlled conditions to pro- 
duce vitamin D.. It is used in four-footed animal feeds solely as 


a source of vitamin D. 
U/ allie 


levels are 


more answers to any of questions write to 
Cc. of Nutrition, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Standard Brands Incorporated, Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


Formulate your feeds with FIDY Irradi- 
ated Dry Yeast—for reliable Vitamin D 
fortification. 
NEW IDEAS 
VITAMIN D FEEDING 


Research provides new ideas on: 
@ The older cow and sustained high produe- 
tion. 


© The prevention of milk fever. 
@ The improvement in absorption and utiliza- 
tion of calcium and phosphorous. 


@ The variability of vitamin D from natural 
resources, 


@ The availability of calcium reserves in 
older cattle. 


FREE DATA PORTFOLIO 


= For your complimentary copy, 
| Address: Standard Brands 
Incorporated, Dept. FS-610 


for lowa, 


Kansas and Missouri 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowe 


Supplying your 


FIDY 


needs in 
Ohio - Indiana « Illinois 
Michigan - Kentucky 
Also Suppliers of Precision 
Premixes and Other Quality 
Feed Additives 


DAVIS ENTERPRISES, INC. 


Box 4% 919 S. Perry St. 
Tel. BA 2-6745 Dayton 1, Ohio 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


DISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE for 


Fleischmann's Irradiated OryYeast 
The yy and economical source of Vitamin 
D-2 for 4-footed animals. Every particle con- 
tains Vitamin 0-2, thereby insuring splendid 
distribution, 


€> THE AMBURGO CO., INC. 
. 1315-17 Walnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
2 AMBURGO ‘‘WEST’’—3862 E. 
\ a Sussex Way, Fresno, Calif. 
AMBURGO '‘CENTRAL” —Amburgo 
Mfg. Co., Inc, Hope, indiana 
“It’s good business to do business with Amburgo"’ 
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the possible control of milk fever without having to feed the mas- 
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The man who depends on egg profits 
for a better living has the right to know... 


Layers earn 
tests 


What does that 


How layers perform in official tests is actually your second-best way to compare various brands. The = 
best way would be to try them all yourself. But you can’t possibly do that. So test results ... if you 
check enough of them .. . are a helpful guide for you to use. For example, 22 official tests ending in 
1958 and 1959 show that Hy-Line layers outperformed the 9 next largest-selling birds by 55¢ more income 
over feed and chick cost . . . or $550 extra per thousand birds. Profitable performance in tests and on 
farms is why one out of every eight egg-type chicks hatched in the U. S. this year is a Hy-Line chick... 
the world’s most popular, by far. Be sure you help your feed customers choose the kind of layer which 
will improve their chance of making bigger profits—recommend they make their next brood Hy-Line chicks. 


Lines ECISION GENETICS - CHICKS 


Hy-Line Precision Genetics uses inbreeding, hybridiz- 

ing, and poultry blood-typing to develop Hy-Line 

layers that are outstanding for production, livability, Hy-Line is @ registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co, © 1960 
F-4R feed efficiency and large, good-quality eggs. Des Moines, lowa - 
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LAST 


YOU CAN HAVE ACCURATE 
DOCKAGE PERCENTAG 


ARMSTRONG 
AND DOCKAGE SCALE 


. . « eliminates pencil 
work. Calculates per- 
centages from weights 
of 250 to 500 grams. 
Fast and foolproof. 
Only one of its kind. 


@s well as groit 
elevators. 


WRITE TO: 


Oo. B. ARMSTRONG & SON 


284 DAYTON DRIVE FAIRBORN, CHIO 


tion and definition of nutritional dis- 
abilities in grazing stock and the 
procedures to be used in their preven- 
tion or control require that the whole 
environment of the animal be taken 
into account. The application of exist- 
ing techniques for the detection and 
the control of deficiency and toxicity 
states in grazing animals, in which 
the significance of the whole soil- 
plant-climate-animal interrelationship 
is recognized, offers enormous scope 
for increasing food production, 
through better animal health and 
productivity. Despite the spectacular 
advances of recent years, it seems 
likely that we are only at the begin- 
ning of their real potential for in- 
creasing world food producticn.” 

Dr. Clausen, National Research In- 
stitute of Animal Husbandry, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, very simply sum- 
marized the principles for producing 
lean pigs as follows: 

“1. No pig can produce meat to 
the maximum level determined by its 
genes without being fed a sufficient 
quantity of protein. By increasing the 
level of protein to 1.5 kilos skim milk 
and 110 gm. protein concentrate per 
pig per day, weight gain increases, 
feed consumption per kilo gain de- 
creases and the carcass quality is 
considerably improved. 

“2. No pig can be forced, through 


PURE CRUSHED 
OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 
1S COMPANY 


Needed Wherever 
There Is a Flock 
of Chickens 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


IN DEMAND EVERYWHERE...ALL OF THE TIME 


PILOT BRAND knows no season. It’s a best seller the 
year ‘round. Poultry raisers have learned that this 
ideal eggshell material helps them get more eggs... 
eggs with stronger shells...eggs that bring top prices 
in the market. 


Constant demand for PILOT BRAND means steady 
sales and profits for you. And we help to bring more 
and more business your way with powerful national 
advertising. 

PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is uniformly pure calcium 
carbonate... kiln-dried...costs less per usable 
pound. Stock it—display it—promote it! 


exceptionally high levels of protein in 
the feed, to produce more meat than 
that limited by its genes. 

“High levels of protein supplemen- 
tation, above 1.5 kilos skim milk and 
110 gm. protein concentrate per pig 
per day, has neither at limited, nor 
at semi ad lib. feeding, increased the 
daily gain, decreased the feed con- 
sumption per kilo gain or improved 
the carcass quality. 

“From principles 1 and 2 follows 
whether or not an influence on car- 
cass quality is to be obtained from 
feeding increasing quantities of pro- 
tein will depend partly on the level of 
protein fed to the pigs and partly on 
the pigs’ limitative genes for meat 
production (meat or lard type). 

“Selection of boars and sows with 
the best possible genetic ability for 
producing meat carcasses is, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance. When 
progress is made, the protein require- 
ments of the breed increase. 

“3. When the daily requirement for 
maintenance and meat production 
has been covered, the rest of the 
daily feed intake will be utilized for 
fat production, that is, the higher the 
daily intake of energy, the fatter the 
pig.” 

Dr. Clausen concluded: “Until the 
genotype of meat production of pigs 
in general has been improved enough 
to allow ad lib. feeding the feed in- 
take of the pigs must be limited, i.e., 
when production aims at lean ani- 
mals.” 

The author also appeared on this 
panel and discussed the developments 
in poultry nutrition which have led 
to more efficient production of poul- 
try meat and eggs. 

No attempt was made to review the 
367 scientific papers, but they did in- 
clude two sections on ruminants, one 
on lipids in animals, one dealing with 
proteins and amino acids in animal 
studies, another dealing with protein 
quality in animals and one dealing 
with cholesterol in animals. Of 
course, most of the other sections in- 
cluded studies dealing with animal 
nutrition and abstracts of these pa- 
pers might be obtained from the sec- 
retariat of this congress. 


May F inish Liquidation 
Plan by End of Year 


ROANOKE, VA. — Lindsey-Robin- 
son, Inc., of Roanoke may finish the 
liquidation program it announced on 
Aug. 27 by the end of this year. 

Emmett M. Williams, Jr., president 
and general manager, said that 
practically all of the company’s flour 
and feed mills’ inventory had been 
liquidated. Employment has been re- 
duced to 12-15 workers and Mr. Wil- 
liams said a further reduction to less 
than 10 workers will be made within 
2-3 weeks. 

At the time of the liquidation an- 
nouncement the firm employed 
around 60 persons. 

Lindsey-Robinson still has poultry 
contracts in Viriginia but they, also, 
are being liquidated. All company 
personnei in North Carolina have 
been released. 


CK 
ECONOLASS 
(85% Feeding Cane 
Molasses Equivalent) 


From... 


CK Processing Company 
REDFIELD, IOWA 
MUSCATINE, IOWA 
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Helps cattle gain as much as 15% faster 
for as little as 1/2¢ per head per day 


If your cattle feeder customers are interested in producing beef for 
profit, they have to be interested in Dynarac, And so do you! Espe- 
cially in view of today’s modern feeding programs with faster finish 
at lower roughage levels. 


WHAT IT 1S. DyNAFAC is neither an antibiotic nor a hormone additive. It 
is the feed additive so different it required an entirely new classification 
known as “chemobiotics”. The active ingredient of DyNAFAC is tetra alkyl- 
ammonium —a chemical compound derived from animal fat that is stable 
under extreme conditions of heat, cold and humidity. 


HOW IT WORKS. DyNAFPAC is not absorbed into the bloodstream nor stored 
in the tissues. It stays in the digestive tract to control undesirable bacteria 
without impairing the beneficial organisms that aid digestion. Furthermore, 
because DyNAFAC is non-toxic—the danger of overdosage is minimized. 


WHAT IT DOES. DyNaArPac gets cattle (as well as sheep) on full feed faster 
and safer... produces equal responses on corn, barley and milo rations. It 
aids in increasing growth and feed conversion ability... provides earlier 
bloom. It helps reduce feedlot bloat and founder —as well as overeating 
disease. And DyNarac does it all so economically, growers often report 
returns of as much as a dollar for every dime spent. 


HOW YOUR CUSTOMERS PROFIT. Feeders throughout the country re- 
port that DyNarac feeding provides remarkably faster finishes... produces 
top quality rib eye and well-marbled meat with no thick undesirable outside 
bark fat. There are fewer “tail enders”,. more uniform carcasses. DYNAFAC 
can do the same for your customers. Sqe your Merck Feed Products Repre- 
sentative the next time he calls or write today to Agricultural Products 
Department, Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J 


DYNAFAC 
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Convention 
Calendar 


Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 


Va.; sec. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12—Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 N. Walnut St., Madi- 
son 5, Wis. 

Oct. 12-18 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 13-14— Turkey Short Course 
and Jr. Market Turkey Show; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. 
Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Bldg., Box 
568, Columbia. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- 


ager. 


Oct. 16-20 — Business Management 
Program; sponsored by the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18—Oalifornia Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm., Bert Maxwell, 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; 
association office, 1400 Tenth St., 
Sacramento 14. 

Oct. 19-21—International Symposi- 
um on Animal Nutrition; Madrid, 
Spain; Geo. M. Strayer, Exec. Vice 
Pres., American Soybean Assn., Hud- 
son, Iowa. 

Oct. 20-21 — Alabama Nutrition 
Conference; Auburn University, Au- 
burn, Ala.; sec., Alabama Feed Assn., 
George R. Ingram, P.O. Drawer 500, 
Cullman, Ala. 

Oct. 20-21-— West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater State 


CALENDAR FOR 1960-61 
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Park, Thomas, W. Va.; J. Z. Ellison, 
801 Willowdale Rd., Morgantown. 

Oct. 20-21 — Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange, Inc.; stockholders annual 
meeting; Onondaga War Memorial 
Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 20-21—Poultrymen’s Institute; 
Washington State University, Pull- 
man; W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poul- 
try Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service 


Oct. 23-25 — Southeastern Feed 
Production School; University of 
Georgia, Athens; Harold E. Ford, 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., De- 
catur, Ga. 

Oct. 25-26—Nebraska Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; National Guard Ar- 
mory, Lincoln, Neb.;: sec., Doyle H. 
Free, Poultry Husbandry Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Oct. 25-26 — Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Purdue Memoria] Center, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette: sec., Rob- 
ert L. Hogue, Poultry Science Bldg., 
Purdue. 

Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 27-28 — Washington Poultry 
and Hatchery Assn.; Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima. 

Oct. 27-29—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky.; chm., Keith 
Myers, Secretary, National Swine 
Growers Council, Box 241, Grundy 
Center, Iowa. 

Oct. 28—TIIlinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 2-3— Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 2-3 — Illinois Feed Assn.-Iili- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
joint convention; Springfield, Ar- 
mory, Springfield; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel- 
byville, Til. 

Nov. 3—South Dakota Swine Re- 
search Day; South Dakota State 
College, Brookings. 

Nov. 3-4— Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-12 — National Renderers 
Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 14-15 — W. Animal 

Conference; Skagit Valley 


College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 


Wenger's Series 100 Animal Fat Feeder was the first Liquid 
conditioning feeder developed to correctiy meter liquid fats at their 
optimum mixing temperature into continuous mixers or pellet mills 
producing hard or soft pellets: Special 100 Series also available 

for feeding fats to batch mixers. Optional remote controls 


available for both. 


Fats are not to be fooled with. The right equipment is required 

for precision formulas — for economy of production — for 
satisfaction to your customers. Now after three years of use of the 

first Wenger Fat Feeders installed, mill superintendents 

report “correct, trouble-free performance”. 

More and more — customers of mills putting fats in certain formulas 
are finding the gain and growth advantages of fats. 

Important fringe advantages to mill operation — increased pelleting 
capacity, reduced die wear and greater uniformity. 

Write For Our Brochure On Animal Fat Feeding— Methods and Equipment. 


Three packaged models of Hi Speed Fat Mixers and Three Sizes of Multi-Blenders 
Also Available. Liquidmatic Remote Hydraulic Controls Means No Operator Required. 


nger Manufacturin 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


Animal 
Fat Feeder 


PHONE AVenue 4-2133 


PRODUCTION PROVED— 
For Uniform, Unvarying, 

But Closely Adjustable Rates 

of Fats Application, and 

For Perfect Control in 
Fats Temperature 


Standard of the 
Mixing, Pelleting 


Nov. 15-16—North Carolina Egg 


Industry Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; College Ex- 
tension Division, Box 5125, State Col- 
lege Station, Raleigh. 


Nov. 16—Poultry Industry Day; 


Blake Hall, College of Agriculture, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 


facturers Assn.; Noel Hotel, Nash- 
ville; sec., Charles H. Warfield, Amer- 
ican Trust Bldg., Nashville. 


Dec. 2-3—Arkansas Turkey Fed- 


eration Convention and Show; Hot 
Springs, Ark.; exec. director, John 
Haid, Box 1446, Little Rock. 


G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 


Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 


provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Mo. 


Nov. 16-18 — Florida Nutrition 


Conference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 
Dept. 


Nov. 17-18— Liquid Feed Assn.; 


Kansas City; Jack von Mettenheim, 
Princeton, Ill. 


Nov. 20-22—Western Grain & Feed 


Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skin- 
ner, 401 Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9. 


Dec. 1-2— North Carolina Animal 


Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. J. 
W. Kelly, Poultry Science Dept.; co- 
sponsored by North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 44, Mocksville. 


Dec, 2-3—Western Quickie Conven- 


tion; Disneyland Hotel, Anaheim, 
Cal.; Don M. Turnbull, sec., American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 521 
E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Dec. 6-7—Cornell Service- 


Poultry 
men’s Clinic; Cornell University, Itha- 
ca, N.Y. 


Dec. 6-7— North Dakota Turkey 


Sales 


JOHN F. YOUNG 
COMPANY 


: bent, For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
en for new listings, those added to the col. 
t “ ae umn in the current week appear sepa- 
Ane rately from ones which have been entered 
iy ae. previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where 
. 2 they will remain until the event is held. 
Fe. 
: N.J.; chm., Dr. R. L. Squibb, Poultry 
| Science Dept. ee 
Nov. 27-28—Tennessee Feed Manu- 
; Nov. 25-26— American Society of 
Animal Production; Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec. Clair E. Terrill, 
| Animal Husbandry Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. 
pnger of” 
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For information or a quotation 
on Myvamix Vitamin E Fed 
Supplement, write Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester 
3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York 
and Chicago * Charles Albert 
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Vitamin E is considered by 
many authorities to be an ¢s- 
sential part of a nutritionally 
complete diet for chickens, tur- 
keys, dogs, and other animals. 
We will be happy to send litera- 


Smith Limited, Montreal and ture references on request. 
Toronto * Or, contact the dis- 
tributor nearest you. 


The vitamin E in Myvamix is on 

a dry, non-dusting soy grits a 

base. We use grits instead of ee 
The “‘d"’ means the vitamin E meal because they have less a 

fiber, less moisture, more pro- G 


in Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Sup- 
plement is the same stereoisomer 
that appears in nature. 1 milli- 
gram of d-alpha-tocopheryl ace- 
tate is equivalent to 1.36 Inter- 
national Units of Vitamin E. 


tein, more uniform particle size, 
and are dusted to remoye hulls 
and powder. All this means a 
higher quality product, one 
that’s as casy to handle as any- 
ching in your mill, 


MADE IM ROCHESTER, U.S. A. OF 
OM PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES + cision oF KODAK CO 


With Myvamix, you know ex- 


actly how much vitamin E is The “acetate” means that the 


vitamin E in Myvamix is really 


in your feed. There's a sure 
20,000 International Units of 
Vitamin E per pound. The cost 
is only a few dimes per ton 
of feed. 


stable. Tests show no loss of 
potency even after storage in 
finished feeds for six months at 
100 F. The full potency you put 
in the feed is there when the 


There are at least seven tocoph- a 
erols which have some vita- 

min E activity. The most effec- 

tive biologically is ‘‘alpha." 

That's what is in Myvamix Vi- 

tamin E Feed Supplement. (Only 

10 to 15% of the tocopherols in 

corn is “‘alpha’’—the rest is 

one of the least 

effective of all.) 


J 
‘ 
; 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 
D 
CONTAINS d d-atpho-tocophery| acetate concentrate obsorbed on soy grit. 
20,000 INTERMATIONAL UNITS PER POUND 
- 
~ 
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‘EGGHEAD’ COWBOY—Jack Kelly, 
co-star of “Maverick,” a western TV 
program, came to grips with the shell 
of the situation in an “eggciting” 
scene from a recent episode of the 
show. The egg promotion on this 
show, through Mr. Kelly's consump- 
tion of hard-cooked eggs, was ar- 
ranged by Hess & Clark as a part of 
its “Golden Goodness of Eggs’ cam- 
paign. 


and Egg Convention; Fargo Civic 
Center Auditorium, Fargo, N.D.; sec.. 
Irving J. Mork, Fargo. 

Dec. 7-8—Midwestern Quickie Con- 
vention; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago; Don M. Turnbull, sec., Ameri- 
can Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
521 E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Dec. 8— Arizona Grain and Seed 
Assn.; Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix; 
sec., Willis F. Nielson, Box 787, Mesa, 
Ariz. 

Dec. 8-9—Eastern Quickie Conven- 
tion; Ben Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia; Don M. Turnbull, sec., Ameri- 
can Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
521 E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Dec. 12-18 — Midwest Veterinary 
Nutrition Conference; Continen ta! 
Hotel, Kansas City; Lloyd Larson, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 

Dec. 138-15 — Minnesota Poultry 
Hatchery Assn.; Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., L. L. Baum- 
gartner, Litchfield, Minn. 


Molasses Trade Growth 
Continued During July 


NEW ORLEANS — The trend 
toward greater U.S. trade in indus- 
trial and feed molasses continued 
during July. 

A report issued from New Orleans 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture says molasses imports for the 
month totaled 50 million gallons, an 
increase of 9.7 million from June and 
21.2 million higher than imports in 
July of last year. Cumulative im- 
ports of molasses Jan. 1 through July 
31 amounted to 294.4 million gallons 
—about 15 million gallons more than 
were imported during all of 1959, and 
108.7 million more than were import- 
ed during the first seven months last 
year. 

Principal sources of imports in 
July, in millions of gallons, were: 
Cuba, 24.5; Mexico, 13.5; Jamaica, 
6.5; French West Indies, 2, and Bar- 
bados, 1.5. 

Exports of industrial and feed mo- 


EVERYONE 


GAINS 


WITH 
KRACO 


Boost all your feeds with Kraco, the fresh-dried, naturally sweet whey by 


Kraft—and see how YOU GAINS: This natural source of important milk 
by-product nutrients makes a good feed better at low cost . . . makes it sell 
faster, get repeat sales and earn you more profit. 


YOUR CUSTOMERS GAIN - whatever kinds of livestock or 


poultry they feed, they’ll make more profit with Kraco in the formulas you 
sell them because... AHEIR ANIMALS GAIN Kraco’s milk 
by-product nutrition helps them produce more at lower cost and keep healthy. 
Kraco is guaranteed to contain a minimum of 68% lactose. It also contains 
high-quality protein ... plus the important whey factor, milk minerals and B 


complex vitamins. 


Cm KRAFT "KOPTER: Kraft’s unique new advertising 
to farmers is based on up-to-the-minute feeding 


testimonials obtained by Kraft Flying Farm Reporters . . . merchan- 
dised by ’Kopter appearances at fairs, conventions and farm shows. 


KRACO iresh aried sweet whey by KRAFT 


For full details, ask your Kraft Man or write: KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION —CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


lasses from the U.S. and its terri- 
tories in July totaled 5.9 million gal- 
lons. June’s export total was 2.7 mil- 
lion. This increase brought Jan. 1 
through July 31 exports to 14.1 mil- 
lion gallons as against 10.5 million 
exported during the same period a 
year earlier. 

Of the 1960 exports, 12.3 million 
gallons came from Puerto Rico and 
the remainder came from the U.S. 
mainland. 


National Alfalfa Names 


District Assistant 


KANSAS CITY—James L. Rehyer 
has been appointed assistant sales 
manager of National Alfalfa’s Man- 
zanola, Colo., dis- 
trict, according to 
an announcement 
from A. R. Me- 
= Fadden, vice pres- 
ident, sales. 

In this capacity, 
Mr. Rehyer will be 
responsible for 
ranch business, as 
=) well as assist in 
ig sales at the firm’s 
™ headquarters in 
Manzanola. 

National maintains a major dehy- 
drating installation at Manzanola and 
year round supplies of dehydrated 
alfalfa and sun-cured alfalfa products 
are kept there. 


9 Wyoming Counties 
Now Emergency Areas 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has 
designated nine counties in Wyoming 
as emergency areas where farmers 
and ranchers may buy government- 
owned feed grains at current support 
prices. 

The counties designated are: Big 
Horn, Converse, Fremont, Hot 
Springs, Lincoln, Natrona, Niobrara, 
Washakie and Weston. 

Previously 34 counties in Missis- 
sippi and 18 parishes in Louisiana 
had been designated as emergency 
areas under this program. In all, 61 
counties or parishes are currently 
designated under the livestock feed 
program. 

Legislation authorizes the secre- 
tary of agriculture to sell feed grains 
owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. at current support prices to 
provide feed for livestock where he 
determines there is an emergency 
area as defined by law. 

It was reported that the designated 
Wyoming counties have had a severe 
drouth reducing feed grain and hay 
supplies and limiting range forage. 


Boards OK Coca-Cola, 


Minute Maid Merger 


ATLANTA—The boards of direc- 
tors of the Coca-Cola Co. and Minute 
Maid Corp. have approved in prin- 
ciple the proposal under which Coca- 
Cola would acquire Minute Maid 
through an exchange of stock. 

After formal approval of a merger 
agreement by both boards, the pro- 
posal will be submitted for approval 
by stockholders of both companies at 
special meetings which will probably 
be held in December. The announce- 
ment was made jointly by W. E. 
Robinson, Coca-Cola board chairman, 
and J. F. Brownlee, chairman of the 
board of Minute Maid. 

Mr. Robinson and Mr. Brownlee 
said that Minute Maid would continue 
operating with its present manage- 
ment. 


OILS 
Feeding 
Packing House By-Products 
W. D. Co. 
5005 Lyndale Avense Se, MINNEAPOLIS 19, MINN 
TAYLOR 3-7253 
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Products Proved 


While enzymes are as old as nature, not long ago their addition to feeds 

was hailed as the latest development in faster animal gains. But then users 

: began to be disappointed — college tests seemed inconclusive. In some cases 

a they apparently worked, in others nothing happened. Until now we find most 
people deat 't want to hear any more about enzymes. 


All these hopes for enzymes were not in vain. Enzymes are powerful 
growth factors. But just as gasoline is a powerful fuel, it takes a spark to 
activate it. And that’s what makes ACTAFERM different. ACTAFERM sup- 
plies a complete enzymatic system plus an activating substance that acts as 
| a sparkplug to release the most efficient work of the enzymes in the feed and 
already in the animal body. 


That’s the reason for the inconsistency in other enzyme products. The 
power is there, but it is released naturally on a hit-and-miss basis, just as 
gasoline will explode by spontaneous combustion. 


Fifteen consecutive years of research on enzymes first discovered that 
enzymes must be activated for consistent results, then found the proper en- 
zyme activator. No other enzyme product has it — and we have a patent 
pending on it. During the last five years we have run hundreds of field and 
college tests on the ACTAFERM activated enzyme system. These tests prove 
that you can expect consistent gains and lower feed costs because its complex 
enzymatic system regularly releases more of the nutrients found in feedstuffs, 
thereby assisting nature in more efficient low-cost feeding. 


We know we are a small and obscure company — insignificant in com- 
parison to the big names in enzymes. But we’ve got something! 


See for yourself! Try ACTAFERM in your present formulation or com- 
pare it against other enzyme preparations. We offer a complete nutritional 
service, including tested formulations. ACTAFERM works successfully on 
poultry, hog, sheep and cattle feeds, and dog foods. Cleared for use in all 
feeds that have no F.D.A. restrictions, 


ANY OTHER ENZYME 


the Field-Proved and College-Tested 
ACTIVATED Enzyme System 
(Formerly called ACTAZYME) 


NORTHERN BIOCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
TOP FEEDING EFFICIENCY ln poor ACTAVERM ener a 
e TOP QUALITY MEAT, MILK AND EGGS oO te to see your operation and the 
RUN ANY TESTS you WANT WITH YOUR OWh FEEDS z (] Send material and instructions for tests on feeds for: 3 
O Poultry © Hogs ( Ruminants () Turkeys [ dog food 
We don't ask you to experiment with levels E a 
We KNOW exactly what levels WORK in each particular feed. BH ““* - § 
Amburgo Co., Ine. Distribati Co. Franklin Lewis Co 
Philadelphia, Pa. Costa Mesa, California 
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FEED INDUSTRY 
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Broilers on 
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get top ‘‘coccy”’ protection... 


require no withdrawal time 


Feed manufacturers, independent re- 
search laboratories and college experi- 
ment stations have made Zoamix® a 
thoroughly pre-tested coccidiostat. Trials 
have been run since 1955. 

If you’re growing birds . . . protec- 
tion and feed conversion are of prime 
importance. Zoamix is as effective as 
any presently available coccidiostat . . . 


more so than 8 of 9. Zoamix is effective 
against the strains known to cause out- 
breaks of coccidiosis. 


The results of comparative feed trials 
are shown in the chart below. Very 
often 10,000 birds will return an extra 
$250.00 profit (frequently much more) 
over flocks fed other coccidiostats. 


RATE OF GAIN 
AND FEED CONVERSION COMPARISONS 


6] 32} 5 | 6 94 
zg | 6 83 
| 1} of | o | o 10 
z 
73 
1 2 2 7/210 14 


if you’re formulating feed .. . you'll 
appreciate the margins of safety Zoamix 
affords. It’s safe to switch from another 
coccidiostat without a growth setback. 
It’s compatible with commonly used 
additive and feed ingredients and won't 
alter nutritional requirements. Although 
recommended for growing chicks only, 
Zoamix won't cause physical injury if 
mistakenly fed to other farm animals. 
Zoamix can be fed to replacement birds 
as well as broilers. Assaying is simple, 
speedy. Zoamix can be pelleted and re- 
pelleted, will not cake or lose potency 
even when stored for prolonged periods 


*the active ingredient in Zoamix 


. Or subjected to severe temperature 
fluctuations. 


If you’re a poultry processor... 
Zoamix can be fed right up to marketing 
time. No withdrawal time is required. 
Feeding Zoamix results in no change in 
hematology, histology or organ weights 
. .. nor will it impart any “off flavors.” 


You'll fret less . . . profit more by 
adding Zoamix. Stocks available now 
from several warehousing points. For 
aid in registration or technical service 
write: Feed Industry Sales Section, Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Department. 


See "The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries on TV. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, 


MICHIGAN 


J 
. 
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FEED INGREDIENTS WITH REAL BENEFITS! 


TORAFEED 


c. 
XETION ond INTEGRITY Sohubles! 


EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE 


H. V. NoorBAAR’e Co. 


MC-47 (Condensed Beet Solubles) 
MC-59 (Ammoniated Condensed 
Beet Solubies) 


ADY-20 (Live Yeast) 
HLITZ Brewers Grains & Yeast MILEZYMES (Takamine Feed En- 


Millfeeds - Grain By- 


SCH 

(Defiuorinated 
t 

: (Corn Fermentation Products 


HaVeN Granite Grit 


AVOSET Condensed Whe 
and Milk Albumin Pr 


(Torula Yeast) 


tymes) 
Grains - 


Animal By-Products 


CLINTON Corn Gluten Meal & Feed Oj! Cake Meals 
Calif. Offices Pesedenc, 890 S. Pkwy., MU 1-8491 


Palo Alto, 667 


APO Oyster Shell & Meal 
KELL PHOS (Colloidal Phosphate) 


Solubles 


to Serve YOU! Bakersfield, P.O. Box 941, FAirview 7.2584 


obtainable from any other sourc 


Fortify your feeds with 


YEAST CULTURE 


rotural source of 


For All Caste, Hogs, Sheep, Chickens, Turkeys 

Better Health, ny and Production - Greater feed efficiency - Lower Feed cost 
‘east Culture values college tests 

write... Vv MILLS, INC. 


proven by state 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


enzymes - B Vitamins wetating Bis - Unidentified Health and Growth factors - Values 


Cattle Shipments to 
North Central Down 


WASHINGTON—Stocker and feed- 
er cattle and calf numbers shipped 
into eight selected North Central 
states during August were down 12% 
from the same month a year 4go, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder 
sheep and lambs into these states 
during the month also were off—11% 
—from a year ago. 

Total stocker and feeder cattle and 
calves shipped into the eight states 
during August was 387,696 head, com- 
pared with 442,121 a year ago in 
August. Of the total cattle and calves 
received in these states during the 
month, 171,266 head moved through 
public stockyards and 216,429 head 
were received direct. 

The combined July and August 
shipments this year totaled 636,745 
head, compared with 770,054 head for 


With low-cost Butler Giant Bins! 


Versatile Butler Giant Bins make excellent additional stor- 
age facilities. Available in sizes holding from 3,600 to 36,- 
400 bushels of grain, these big bins are pre-engineered by 
Butler to assure fast, bolt-together construction. You save 
weeks of costly planning and erection time. 

Ideal, too, for complete storage and handling facilities, 
Butler Giant Bins make it easy to segregate, grade and store 
grain in a lew-cost-per-bushel installation. Hotspots can be 
quickly controlled with modern grain handling equipment. 
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Manvfacturers of 


for Ferming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * 


Metal Buildings « 


An optional high-level catwalk makes frequent inspection 
possible. 

Tight-fitting bolted steel panels keep grain dry, clean, 
and firesafe; eliminate weather, insect and rodent damage. 
Aeration, fumigation and cleaning are easily handled. You 
get safe, dependable steel storage . . 
to you at low cost per bushel. 

Financing is available through your nearby Butler Builder, 
Dealer or Contractor. See him soon. Or write direct to us. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, P.O. Box 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City 13, Me. + 902 Sixth Avenue S.£., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
ms 1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama + Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California 


Plastic Panels Contract Manufacturing 


Factories at Kansas City, Missouri * Minneapolis, Minnesota * Galesburg, IIlinois Richmond, California * Birmingham, Alabama Houston, Texas Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


. and Butler brings it 


the same period in 1959—17% lower. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder 
sheep and larnbs amounted to 473,867 
head, compared with 428,779 head 
during August a year earlier. Of the 
total received during August, 125,241 
head came through public stockyards 
and 348,626 head moved direct. The 
direct movement was 74% of the to- 
tal this August compared with 73% 
a year earlier. 

During July and August this year, 
663,958 head of stocker and feeder 
sheep and lambs were shipped into 
these states, compared with 648,244 
head for the same period last year. 

Inspected shipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle from public stockyards 
during August totaled 443,000 head, 
compared with 438,000 head in Au- 
gust, 1959, an increase of 1%. 

Inspected shipments of stocker and 
feeder sheep and lambs from public 
stockyards during August this year at 
246,000 head were 7% below the 264,- 
000 head for August a year earlier. 


Kansas City Club 
Reports Golf Winners 


KANSAS CITY—Joe Hanson, Per- 
cy Kent Bag Co., Kansas City, was 
winner of the low net prize in the 
blind bogey golf tournament which 
featured the Kansas City Feed Club 
golf outing recently at Oakwood 
Country Club. In second place was 
Joseph Joffee, Dannen Mills, Inc., 
St. Joseph, and third was captured 
by Joseph Tully, Ralston Purina Co., 
Kansas City. 

Don Provow, Morton Salt Co., 
again took low gross honors, while 
high gross prize went to Kenneth 
Houston, Houston Feed Co., St. Jo- 
seph, who nosed out the previous 
holder of this title, Robert Stone, The 
Pillsbury Co. 

Many other prizes were awarded at 
the dinner which followed the golfing 
and a cocktail hour. Richard Schoop, 
Albers Milling Co., president of the 
club, presented the awards. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Opens 
New Branch Office 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa, has 
just opened a new distribution branch 
here. 

T. W. Freeze, general sales man- 
ager, said the new branch replaces 
former facilities at Rosemead, Cal. 
Larger than the former branch build- 
ing, the newly completed structure 
has 4,000 square feet of floor space. 

The new branch is located at the 
hub of rail and truck transportation 
and will speed up service to custom- 
ers in California, Nevada, Arizona, 
Washington, Oregon, Utah and Idaho, 
Mr. Freeze said. Address of the new 
building in San Jose is 190 W. Com- 
mercial Street. 

Manager of the new facilities is 
James R. Davidson, former shipping 
clerk at Dr. Salsbury’s North Kan- 
sas City branch. 

The firm also has branches at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Fort Worth, Texas; 
Atlanta, Ga., and Wilmington, Del. 


unless 
you......, 


satisfied with the bird you 
are now housing—and with 
the price you have to pay 
for it, tell your hatcheryman 
you want to try a flock of 
Mount Hope Queens right 
away. 
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Decision 


Today’s poultry grower is studying every phase of his 
operation, looking for ways to increase profits through 
higher feeding efficiency and product quality. You, as a ale 
feed man, are also concerned with this problem. When your = 
customers profit, you profit. That’s why this brochure can 2 
be helpful to you now, as you are formulating next year’s 

feeds. In the next few pages, we describe several feed 

additives from Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. Business-minded 
growers are asking for these additives in their feeds for one 

big reason: because it is more profitable to feed them. This so-called 

“‘grower profit test’’ is the most critical test of all. Make sure 

your feeds can pass it. The following pages tell you how . 
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Unistat?® is still the No. 1 coccidiostat—protects 


against all 3 common kinds of coccidiosis 


Today, 2 out of every 3 broilers are raised on feed containing Dr. Salsbury’s 
Unistat. In fact, over a billion birds a year get Unistat in their feed. 

Why has Unistat gained such widespread acceptance in less than three years? 
Because growers everywhere found that Unistat prevents coccidiosis best and that 
it profitably increases feeding efficiency. 

Why does Unistat prevent coccidiosis best? Because its unique combination 

of ingredients gives unequalled protection against all 3 common kinds of 
coccidiosis—those caused by Eimeria necatrix, E. tenella, and E. acervulina. 

No single drug has ever been found that equals Unistat’s total coccidiostatic 
qualities. Unistat, in your feed for broilers and replacement chicks, assures your 
customers of protection against all 3 kinds of coccidiosis, not just one or two. 
And Unistat also provides other profit-making extras, such as faster growth, 
increased feeding efficiency, and better pigmentation. 
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Start poults faster, 
start them healthier, 
grow them stronger 


Polystat® 


There is no other coccidiostat available with 
the wide range of associated benefits supplied by 
Polystat. It’s the additive that gives your feeds 


the profit-making extras: poults gain more 
on less feed per pound of gain. They start 


faster and grow into stronger, healthier birds. 
They’re healthier because Polystat protects 
against coccidiosis, large roundworms, 
tapeworms, bluecomb, hexamitiasis. 
They’re stronger because they don’t suffer 
setbacks that go with these diseases. Then, 
too, there’s a lot of time and trouble saved 
by getting all these benefits from just 


Scores highest 3 : one additive: Dr. Salsbury’s Polystat. 
in weight gain, With Polystat your feed, your 

= customers can forget about using 
feed efficiency, > = a separate wormer, a separate 
fleshing, and a = growth stimulant, and a 
blackhead prevention separate coccidiostat. 


Histostat*-50 = 


Turkeys need protection from blackhead = 
from the time they go on range until a few 2 ay 
days before market. Histostat-50 has been 3 = 
proven to prevent blackhead best and to give 

your feeds other important benefits. The 1959 
Turkey Disease Control Report published by 

the University of Minnesota summarizes 

research showing that Histostat-50 scored highest 
on every point: It prevented blackhead best; 
Histostat-fed birds had better fleshing, they were 
best in feed efficiency among all commercially ; = 
available compounds tested, and Histostat-50 ¥ 
birds had the highest average weights in the 

test. These are profit-building extras your feeds 

can provide. This year, more turkeys are being 

fed on Histostat-50 than ever before—and with 

a high degree of profit as a result. 
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Disease-fighting antibiotics team up for fast, 
economical weight gains —STREPCILLIN F-25 


Ge your feeds more disease-fighting benefits with Dr. Salsbury’s new 
antibiotic feed additive, Strepcillin F-25. Strepciilin F-25 contains 
6.25 grams procaine penicillin and 18.75 grams streptomycin 

in each pound, It stimulates fast, efficient gains because two antibiotics 
are better than one in protecting health. They work together as a 
team, each supplementing the other. Strepcillin F-25 gives pigs and 
poultry the boost they need for top profits—-by helping them overcome 
the effects of today’s high disease levels. Strepcillin F-25 can be mixed 
at different levels to stimulate growth and egg production, improve 
feed efficiency, and fight disease in chickens, turkeys, swine. 

Strepcillin F-25 in your feed works the clock around, fighting infection 
and building profits—for growers, feed inanufacturers, and dealers. 


3-NITRO® 
—helps growing birds mature more quickly 
—helps layers produce more eggs 

on less feed—/owers cost of 

swine production 


W™ Dr. Salsbury’s 3-Nitro Powder in your poultry feeds, you 

are helping growers keep costs down and efficiency up. This is 
especially true.of laying flocks, Records indicate that 3-Nitro-fed flocks lay 
up to a dozen more eggs per hen per year—on '( lb. less feed per dozen 
eggs. Depletion costs are reduced markedly as flocks show lower mortality 
and better all-around health. And all these benefits cost only pennies 
per layer per year, No wonder poultrymen everywhere are turning to 
3-Nitro, Swine raisers, too, are asking for 3-Nitro in feed because of its 
many benefits. Tests have shown that growing pigs average 16%, 
heavier—on 5% less feed, with 3-Nitro in the ration. Also, 3-Nitro 
reduces backfat, gives more uniform finish, reduces the number of runts 
and disease troubles. Whether for poultry or swine, 3-Nitro is safe, 
palatable, stable, and compatible with norma! feed ingredients. 
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Just one pound of TRISTAT® prevents 
3 diseases in 3,000 chicks or 2,000 poults 


RISTAT is a feed additive that aids in the prevention and treatment of 
T fowt typhoid, paratyphoid, and pullorum in chickens and turkeys. It is mixed 
at the rate of 2 pounds per ton of an all-mash ration for prevention and at 
twice that concentration for treatment. Contains 75% active ingredient, 
3, 5-Dinitrobenzamide. Growers will like Tristat’s efficacy, safety, and its economy 
of use. You’!! like its stability and ease of handling. It presents no unusual 
mixing problem and is unaffected by steaming or pelleting. It doesn’t lose potency 
during long periods of storage as a concentrate or in feed. 


TINOSTAT® prevents 

coccidiosis and hexamitiasis in turkeys 
INOSTAT is a feed additive that contains 25% dibutyltin | > > 
dilaurate. It may be given continuously for the first 10 sa * 


or 12 weeks. By that time, turkeys generally have acquired an Z 24 
immunity to both coccidiosis and hexamitiasis. Tinostat is mixed Z ~' 
in an all-mash ration at the rate of 3 pounds per ton. It is highly 
effective and palatable, safe and economical. It presents no 
unusual mixing or formulating problems. With Tinostat in 

your feeds, you can offer your turkey growers positive protection 
against two of the most troublesome turkey diseases, coccidiosis 
and hexamitiasis. 
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Wormal is a complete 
wormer— gets all 3 
common types of 
poultry worms 


Worma! Granules in your chicken and turkey feeds give 
your customers the most effective protection against costly 
worm damage. Only Dr. Salsbury’s Wormal contains 
dibutyltin dilaurate, a drug that removes 3 times as 
many species of tapeworms—heads and all—as any other 
wormer. Wormal also removes between 95% and 100% 

of all large roundworms and cecal worms. 


This kind of effectiveness is what growers expect from your 
feeds. It takes the guesswork out of worming and puts 

the profit in—for them and for you. You'll like Wormal’s 
easy handling qualities. Granules are crumblized for easy 
mixing or may be added to feeds prior to pelleting. You can 
build tonnage and more big-ticket sales if your chicken 

and turkey feeds contain Wormal, the complete wormer 
that removes all 3 major kinds of poultry worms. 


WAZINE® Granules for fast, 
thorough large roundworm remova/ 


Mix Wazine Granules in your feed to help customers who 
want to get rid of large roundworms from chickens and 
turkeys, or large roundworms and nodular worms from 
swine. Wazine contains piperazine, one of the most 
effective anthelmintics known to veterinary science. 
Wazine is a low-cost, easily handled granule-type feed 
medication that is safe, palatable, and effective. 


One pound treats 2,000 chicks 4 to 6 weeks old, 1,000 
over 6 weeks, 1,000 turkeys, or 40 fifty-pound pigs. 
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NNOUNCINE... 


Now you can get this all-important feed ingredient 
direct from Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories in two 
forms: “‘Vitamin A-30”’’ (containing 30,000 U.S.P. 
Units per gram) and “Vitamin A-10” 

(containing 10,000 U.S.P. Units per gram). 


These dry, stabilized palmitate forms of 
Vitamin A are encased in spherical 
beadlets ranging from 30 to 80 mesh in 
size. The beadlets have a gelatin- 
sugar-starch base and are mixed with 
yellow degerminated corn meal as a 
carrier. They are free-flowing for 

easy mixing when used to fortify 

feeds, premixes, concentrates, 

pellets, and other such products 

for livestock and poultry. 


Vitamin A-30 and Vitamin A-10 are 

products of superior stability——they 

retain potency during feed formulation, 
handling, and storage. These new vitamin 
products are made, sold, and serviced to bring 
you, the feed manufacturer or mixer, a most 
dependable, low-cost source of Vitamin A. 


New Vitamin A-30 and Vitamin A-10 are made 
to the same exacting high standards as 

the other famous Dr. Salsbury products 
described in this brochure. 
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Management and medication 
team up to make 
today’s fine feeds even better 


RULES FOR POULTRY AND LIVESTOCK MANAGEMENT 
to help maintain good health and control disease 


Select high-quality, disease-free livestock and Give continuous attention to birds’ and animals’ 
birds. The best of feeds is no substitute for good * nutrition so as to provide optimum disease preven- 
breeding. And the end result (eggs or meat) is tion and growth stimulation. The most successful 
seldom any better than the genetic characteristics growers are those who reinforce good management 
of the birds or animals growers start with. with a sound feed additive medication program. 


Care for young animals or birds properly. This Observe flocks and herds daily, so as to detect 
includes vaccination and all other such preventive 5. health problems before they reach the epidemic 
measures. The grower who markets 99 broilers or stage. Nowhere else is timeliness any more im- 
out precaution portant than in the field of disease control. Growers 

should isolate sick birds or animals immediately. 


Practice good housekeeping throughout the year 
or life cycle of the animals or birds involved. This 6 When trouble breaks out, get an accurate diag- 
includes adequate housing, watering, heating, ven- * nosis at once. Competent diagnostic advice can be 
tilation. It also means a strict sanitation program, obtained through either state or commercial 
clean pastures, and litter. facilities. 

Treat sick birds or animals promptly. Use a 

* reliable recommended treatment in accordance 
with the diagnosis of the condition. 


We, here at Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, gladly subscribe to the above 
management rules. If followed faithfully, they will repay the poultryman 
or livestock raiser many times over through lower disease loss 

and higher profits. 

They will enable your feeds to perform more creditably. In support of this 
belief, we are happy to make available to you the attractive, colorful 
certificate shown above. The actual certificate ix 814 by 11 inches and 
suitable for framing. Let us know how many you want. 


Also, please write, wire, or phone for further information about any of 
the products described in this brochure. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charies City 


MANAGEMENT AND MEDICATION MAKE TODAY’S FEEDS EVEN BETTER 
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Pennsylvania Feed 
Tonnage Reported 


HARRISBURG, PA. — Total com- 
mercial feed consumption in 1959 in 
Pennsylvania was 2,709,397 tons, the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. 

Mixed feeds tonnage sold in Penn- 
sylvania was listed as 1,653,963. More 
than half of this total, 948,213 tons, 
was made up of poultry feeds. 

Individual ingredients sold in 1959 
totaled 1,055,434 tons. Soybean oil 
meals comprised the largest tonnage 
for any single ingredient at 270,883 
tons, followed by molasses at 166,112 
tons. 


Consumption—1959 
Mixed Feeds 

Kind Tons sold 
Poultry— 

Chick starter and grower ........ 107,073 

Breeder and layer ........--..556. 490,273 

Supplements 87,974 

Other poultry 2,602 
Scratch grains 43,019 
Turkey supplements 5,083 
Dairy— 

59,805 

Swine supplements TT 24,173 
Sheep and goat feeds ............. 399 
Horse and mule feeds ............. 14,342 
Corn and oats chop .........5.000: 4,487 
D food— 

Rabbit feeds .........+... 4,214 
1,89! 
Pigeon and bird feeds ..... 3,086 
Miscellaneous pet feeds can 12,792 
Mineral feeds 16,830 
Brewers grain mix 42 
Other miscellaneous feeds .......... 19,051 

Individual Ingredients 

Kind Tons sold 
Meat and bone scraps and meals.... 61,32! 
Bone mea! 8,097 
Animal fat 7,441 
Beet pul 12,913 
Brewers products and y 64,82! 
Corn gluten feed ... 91,076 


Cottonseed product: 
Distillers products 

Hominy feed 
Marine products 
Molasses 
Oats products ..... 
Screenings, ground 
Soybean oil meals . 
Wheat middiings 


Other wheat products .............. 

Other grain products .............. 8,612 

Miscellaneous ingredients .......... 37,164 


EXCHANGE PRICES ON TV 

STOCKTON, CAL.—Stockton 
Grain Exchange prices are now being 
telecast over KOVR-TV, Stockton- 
Sacramento every weekday morning. 
In addition to the daily price reports, 
Channel 13 broadcasts the prices of 
the previous week and the summary 
Sunday morning. 


2%, Million Pounds of 
Turkey Sold to USDA 


WASHINGTON—Bids on 2,250,000 
Ib. of frozen ready-to-cook U.S. Grade 
A turkeys were accepted by the U:S. 
Department of Agriculture for 
schools participating in the National 
School Lunch Program. 

These purchases are being made 
with funds transferred by Congress 
from section 32 for use under the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act. 

Cost of this week’s frozen turkey 
purchase will be approximately $800,- 
000. Prices ranged from 35.48-37.47¢ 
per pound, depending upon location. 

Bidders offered a total of 5,910,000 
lb. and USDA accepted offers from 12 
of the 25 bidders. 

This purchase brings the total dur- 
ing the buying program to 15,480,000 
Ib. at a cost of about $5.6 million. 

USDA will accept additional offers 
of frozen ready-to-cook turkeys next 
week 


Report Staff Changes 
In Purina Departments 


ST. LOUIS — Several personnel 
changes in the production and sales 
departments have been announced by 
the Ralston Purina Co. 

P. C. Winslow, assistant sales man- 
ager of the south Atlantic division, 
with headquarters at Charlotte, N.C., 
has been named sales manager of the 
Illinois division, with headquarters at 
Bloomington, Ill. 

T. M. Reese, a district salesman in 
Virginia, became manager of poultry 
chow sales of the eastern region staff, 
with headquarters at Alexandria, Va. 

A. W. Johnson, superintendent of 
the Purina plant at Stockton, Cal. 
became superintendent of the Buffalo, 
N.Y., plant. 

J. F. Ballentine, general foreman 
at the company’s plant in Wilson, 
N.C., became superintendent of the 
Memphis, Tenn., Chow plant. 

A. J. Hinrich, a staff engineer in 
the company’s engineering depart- 
ment at headquarters in St. Louis, be- 
came soybean division engineer and 
will continue to headquarter in the 
general office. 

All changes are now in effect. 


Arkansas Firm to Open 
New Soybean Plant 


STUTTGART, ARK.—The Arkan- 
sas Grain Corp. will formally open 
a new multi-million-dollar soybean 
processing plant here Oct. 15. 

Described as “one of the largest 
and most modern of its type in the 
South,” the plant will process a vari- 
ety of soybean products, including 
50% protein and 44% protein soy- 
bean meal, soybean mill feed, soybean 
mill pellets, crude soybean oil and 
lecithin. 

Potential of the new plant is said 
to be “unlimited,” because of the 
rapid growth of soybean production 
in Arkansas and the South. 

L. C. Carter, Stuttgart, 


general 


O.K. WEES TER. 


FORECAST—A forecast of “The Feed Business in 1970” was made by a panel 
of feed industry leaders at the second annual Feed Marketing Seminar in 
Chicago. Shown, left to right, are: I. 8. Riggs, vice president, the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago (What Will Be the 1970 Picture in the Feed Manufacturing 
Business on the Matter of the Size of the Manufacturers?); O. W. Joiner, 
vice president, Kent Feeds, Inc., Muscatine, Iowa (Will Feed Manufacturers 
in 1970 Be Exclusively in the Feed Manufacturing Business?); E. D. Griffin, 
vice president, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago (moderator); Claude I. Carter, vice 
president and general manager, Alabama Fiour Mills, Decatur, Ala. (Will 
the Feed Industry Be Selling Any Complete Feeds in 19707), and D. K. 
Webster, Jr., president, H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass. (Will There Be 
Feed Dealers in the Feed Distribution Picture in 19707). The seminar was 
sponsored by the Sales Executives Council of American Feed Manufacturers 


Assn. 


manager, Arkansas Grain Corp. and 
the Arkansas Rice Growers Coopera- 
tive, said the new plant cost about 
$2.1 million. Of this, corporation 
members provided $1.1 million with 
stock purchases, and $1 million was 
borrowed from the St. Louis Bank 
for Cooperatives. 


The plant will establish both do- | 


mestic and foreign markets for its 
products, officials said. 

Of concrete and steel construction, 
the plant has a capacity to process 
8 million bushels annually. However, 


Officials said the Capacity can easily | 


be raised to 10 million bushels. 
Mr. Carter said much of the plant’s 


soybean meal output will be used for | 


supplying the large Arkansas poultry 
industry. He said the state’s poultry 
operators are now importing more 
meal than the new facility can pro- 
duce. 


Packaging Discussed 


ST. LOUIS—Representatives of 20 
industrial firms met here to discuss 
problems and new methods of pack- 


aging, it was announced by Charles 


V. Brady of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Part of this meeting was a tour of 
the Bemis textile and waterproof bag 
manufacturing facilities. Bemis was 
host to the visitors at a dinner. 


| AFMA Distributing 
Soy Meal Guides 


CHICAGO—Three recently adopt- 
| ed purchasing guides for soybean 
| products are being distributed by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
to holders of the AFMA purchasing 
handbook, “Feed Ingredient Purchas- 
ing Guide and Trading Rules.” 

The guides are for solvent extract- 

ed, expeller and dehulled solvent ex- 
tracted soybean oil meal. 
Indexed for more than a dozen ma- 
| jor ingredient classifications, the red, 
loose-leaf binder was first published 
two years ago to carry purchasing 
guides adopted by AFMA’s Nutrition 
Council and by its Committee of 
Purchasing Agents, as well as trade 
rules for five national allied industry 
groups. As new ingredient guides are 
developed, and as existing guides are 
revised, AFMA makes available to 
each book-holder the supplemental 
information for addition to the pur- 
chased handbook. 

The handbook, currently in its 
third printing, may be obtained 
through AFMA. All additions since 
original publication appear in the 
binders now being sold to members 
at print cost ($6) and to others at 
print cost and service charge ($10). 


PAUL BERG, P, E. AND DESIGN 
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CEDAR RAPIDS, 


Layer Feeds, will 
eggs... 


IOWA 


Shell-Tex, an ingredient contained exclusively in Hubbard's 
give better 
two important factors to poultrymen. Shell-Tex 
has been tested at Hubbard's Sunshine Research Farm and by 
volunteer feeders. It will pay you to contact your Hubbard's 
Sunshine Dealer for complete information. 


more marketable 


shells, 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


MARION, 


INDIANA 
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To Give Cost-Cutting 
Ideas at S. E. Feed 
Production School 


ATHENS, GA. — A program de- 
signed to “provide money-saving 
ideas in your production program, 
regardless of the feeds you produce,” 
has been planned for the first South- 
eastern Feed Production School to be 
held Oct. 23-25 at the University of 
Georgia (Feedstuffs, Sept. 10). 

Harold E. Ford, executive secre- 
tary of the Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., urges those who wish to 
participate in the school to get their 
reservations in as soon as possible. 

Reservations are being made 
through the association, 235 East 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Subjects on the program are de- 
signed to cover four major points: 
Materials handling, quality control, 
cost and motivating personnel. 


Among the topics to be discussed 
will be: “How to Reduce Cost 
Through Work Sampling,” “A Hard 
Look at Cost Standards,” “Materials 
Handling,” “A Practical Quality Con- 
trol Program,” “A Review of Feed 
Production School in Kansas City,” 
“Grain Storage,” “Intra - Company 
Communications,” “Food Additive 
Amendments,” “Pelleting Coastal 
Bermuda,” “Empathetic Evaluation,” 
“Liquid Handling,” “Bin Flow” and 
“Trends.” 

All program participants will be 
available at designated hours for con- 
ference with individuals and small 
groups. 

Co-sponsors of the school are the 
Feed Production School, Inc., Kan- 
sas City; the University of Georgia, 
Athens, and the Southeastern Poul- 
try & Egg Assn. 


Equipment F irm Sold 


OTTUMWA, IOWA—L. E. Water- 
man Pen Co., Ltd., Canada, has pur- 


chased Barker Poultry Equipment 
Co. here, H. J. Hoxby, Cincinnati, 
president of Waterman, announced 
recently. Waterman is a_wholly- 
owned subsidiary of WPC Enter- 


prises. 

Purchase price was reported to be 
cash and notes plus 150,000 shares of 
Waterman common stock. The Bark- 
er company operates one of the 
world’s largest automatic poultry and 
egg processing systems. 


Warehouse Completed 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA — A new 
warehouse for Victor Feeds has been 
completed and a formal opening was 
held Oct. 1, according to Paul Wendt, 
owner and manager. 

The facility will service Crete 
Mills, Crete, Neb., a subdivision of 
the Lauhoff Grain Co. The warehouse 
has a capacity of 50 carloads of feed 
and will load a semitruck in 10 min- 
utes and unload a 30 ton car in 25 
minutes. 
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Pick up your 


LINSEED MEAL 


FRIDLEY 


COMPANY 


© 


UNIVERSITY AVE, 


Seth AVE. 


BROADWAY 


+4 


Quick load-up 


ALL THIS AT NO EXTRA COST! 


* MEAL, PELLETS OR GRITS 
* IT'S TOASTED—NOT ROASTED 
* MORE PROTEIN—MORE VITAMIN B, 


without driving 
through the 


Minnesota Linseed’s big-capacity processing 
plant provides something more than top quality 
linseed meal. It also has a convenient Northeast 
Minneapolis location. Now your trucker can get in 
and back out on the road in half the time it would 
take in downtown Minneapolis. Come in from 
North, South, East or West and avoid the traffic. 
. quick return. 


Write .. 


Wire . 


Phone for a Quotation 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA e@ SUNSET 8-9011 


Murphy Names New 
Division Sales Head 


BURLINGTON, WIS. — Appoint- 
ment of John V. Anderson, Irwin, 
Iowa, as southwestern Iowa divisional 
Murphy Products fe 
Co. has been an- j 
nounced by L. J. 
Warren, vice pres- 
ident and general 
sales manager. 

Mr. Anderson, a & 
former vocational J 
agriculture 
instructor, has op- 
erated successfully 
as a district sales- 
service representa- 
tive for Murphy Products in the Ir- 
win area for the past two years. 

As divisional sales manager, Mr. 
Anderson will supervise and coordi- 
nate all sales, service and marketing 
activities for the “Murphy Cut-Cost” 
line of livestock feed concentrates in 
28 counties located in southwestern 
Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska. 


Cost of Steam Rolling 
Barley Is Analyzed 


WASHINGTON — Information on 
the cost of steam rolling barley has 
been issued by Harold Roskamp, Ros- 
kamp Huller Mfg. Co., Inc., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, Feed & Feeding Digest 
reports. 

Mr. Roskamp says that his figures 
listed below, show a fair margin for 
the dealer and for the farmer, accord- 
ing to recent Arizona tests published 
in the Digest. 


Costs Per Hour 
Overhead: 

interest on investment 
Power consumption 65 
Labor (approximate) 2.00 

Income Per Hour 
7.67 


BIRTH ANNOUNCED 


PHILADELPHIA — A 6%-lb. boy, 
David J., was born Sept. 10 to Mr. 
and Mrs. Marvin N. Golden. Mr. 
Golden is assistant manager of office 
Sales service at the Amburgo Co., 
Philadelphia, and son of Samuel M. 
Golden, president of the firm. David 
J. is Sam’s fourth grandchild. 


‘60 BONUS : 
BONANZA! 


NEW 


BIG PRIZES 
ON ALL 
PRODUCTS 


$69.95 Elgin Watches! 
Automatic Can Openers! 
Melmac Dinnerware Sets! 
Plus Other Bonus Prizes! 


DEALERS! 
DISTRIBUTORS! 
PROFIT. 
OPPORTUNITY 


WRITE TODAY! for your 
BONUS PRIZE BROCHURE! 


Moin Plot & Othices Midwest Division West Coost Division 
WAUNEGAN. IL Des Mornes, | Nompo, 
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the run... 


when feed palatability is 
improved with Milezyme* 
“on or off the sow” 


Test results prove it: Milezyme improves 
the performance of all livestock and poultry 
feeds. The reason is that Milezyme enhances 
natural feed palatability. Animals and poultry 
eat more and gain faster. . . efficiently. 

The most significant results have been 
shown in pig starter and prestarter feeds. A 
summary of all college and commercial feed- 
ing trials conducted with Milezyme in pig 
feeds shows palatability improved 7% ... 
weight gains improved 9-10% . . . efficiency 
improved 2.5%. Weight gains in baby pigs of 
over 10% reflect an average response of a 
Corn-SBOM (no sugar) diet. 

Used in swine growing and finishing rations, 
Milezyme improved both weight gains and 
feed efficiency by 5% . . . at extremely low cost. 

Milezyme has also proved valuable in up- 
grading the feed value of Western barley, low- 
quality corn and other grains. It is already 
widely used for this purpose in commercial 
poultry feeds in the West. 


What is Milezyme? Milezyme.is a natural 
enzyme catalyst derived from B. Subtilis 
microorganism fermentation (not to be con- 
fused with pepsin of animal origin). Although 
essentially a protein, it is not added to feeds 
as a nutrient. The microorganisms are grown 
for their enzymatic activity, and are used to 
balance the enzyme activity lost during the 
period between harvesting and processing grain 
into feed. 

Two Milezyme products are now available. 
Let us recommend the one that can add extra 
palatability and performance to your feed. 
Write for full facts today. 


*Milezyme is not a drug and is exempt from the pro- 
visions of the Food Additives Amendment of 1958. 


T.M. 


TAKAMINE PRODUCTS 


Miles Chemical Company 


Division of Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Elkhart, Indiana «- Phone COngress 4-3111 


AGENTS: The Calvin Baird Company, 809-11 North Market St., Chattanooga, Tennessee * Blomfield-Swanson, 6009 Wayzata, Minne- 
apolis 16, Minnesota « James Farrell & Company, Hoge Building, Seattle 4, Washington *« The Fox Company, Newfield, 
New Jersey * M.A. McClelland Company, Dwight Building, Kansas City 5, Missouri « H.V. Nootbaar & Company, 890 South 
Arroyo Parkway, Pasadena, California * Gladwin A. Read Company, 615 Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois ¢ Frank Seitz 
Sales Company, 1510 Thirty-First Street, Des Moines 11, lowa * John F. Young Company, Box 43, Station F, Cincinnati 
4, Ohio * Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., 805 Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
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NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7145—Moisture 
Register 


Moisture Register Co. announces 
the “G-6” moisture register which it 
says is the fastest moisture test avail- 
able on many granular, ground, 
powdered, loose or shredded materi- 
als. It is a refinement of the com- 
pany’s older model with a practical 
accuracy to 0%, the company says. 


=| 


The unit can be used anywhere, the 
company says, saving laboratory and 
production time and requiring only 
one minute per test and no special 
skill or training. It employs high hy- 
draulic pressure to assure a homog- 
enous sample and is already cali- 
brated for many materials. For more 
information, check No. 7145 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7147—Vitamin K 
Report 


The Heterochemical Corp. has is- 
sued a report on a continuing study 
of the stability of Hetrogen K Pre- 
mix. Five commercial broiler and five 
commercial layer mashes were forti- 
fied with Hetrogen K by using appro- 
priate amounts of New Process Het- 


NEW SERVICE - 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON, 


rogen K Premix. A higher than nor- 
mal level that permitted assays to be 
performed (200 grams per ton) was 
used, it was explained by R. Berruti, 
technical director. The feeds were 
assayed after mixing and periodically 
after storage for four months. The 
data, said Mr. Berruti, shows that 
“this important vitamin is stable in 
these feeds.” For additional informa- 
tion and for data, check No. 7147 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7148—Iimproved 
Milk Replacer 


Improvements in its milk replacer 
base for use in special rations such 
as calf milk replacers, fish foods, pig 
pre-starters and other specialty feeds 
has been announced by the Feeds 
Supplements Division of Borden 
Special Products Co. “Borden’s Hi- 
Hat MRB” now has better suspension 
characteristics when reconstituted in 
water and is lighter in color, the com- 
pany says, giving the appearance of 
fresh milk. The product’s crude fiber 
content has been reduced to 3%. In 
addition, the protein content has been 
increased to 40%. Earlier improve- 
ments, the company says, found the 
product’s fat content from stabilized 
white grease and from lecithin was 
increased to 15%. The product is 
made by drying whey solubles on soy 
flakes under a rigidly controlled time 
and temperature heat treatment. 
They are then ground to a flour-like 
feed supplement high in milk nu- 
trient value, the company says. It is 
available in 50 lb. bags with special 
inner linings. For more information, 
check No. 7148 on the coupon and 
mail. 


_ No. 7140—Automatic 

Poultry 
Ne. 7142—Reference Manual 
Ne. 7144—Bulk Feed Stetions 


Send me information on the items marked: 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE —FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


No. 71 Register 
. 77 Bulletin 
Ne. 7147—Vitamin K 
Ne. 7148—Improved 


2 Ne. 71 Feed Body 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 

P. L. & BR.) 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN, 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Feedstuffs 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


No. 7140—Automatic 
Poultry Feeders 

Chore-Time Equipment Co., Inc., 
announces the availability of a flex- 
ible poultry feeding system. Included 
in the system are two models of feed- 
ers, a single line feeder and a multi- 
line feeder. The monoline model is 
complete with a 200 Ib. capacity hop- 
per and power unit. The entire feed- 


er, in lengths up to 184 ft., is suspend- 
ed from the ceiling by chains. The 
multi-line feeder, for larger houses, 
can be installed with as many as 
eight lines in houses up to 600 ft. 
long. The feeder lines, pans and 
method of suspension are the same as 
the monoline model, but a central 
hopper is used with an automatic 
distribution system to fill all feeder 
lines. For more information, check 
No. 7140 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7146—Feeder 
Bulletin 


A bulletin covering the most up- 
to-date information on the “Omega 
Hi-Weigh Belt Gravimetric Feeder” 
for continuous feeding of large quan- 
tities of dry materials has been an- 
nounced by B-I-F Industries. The bul- 
letin contains a detailed description 
of the feeder and its operation, in- 
cluding feeder performance specifica- 
tions, principal dimensions and ac- 
cessories. For copies, check No. 7146 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7143—Drying, 
Conditioning Unit 


The “Habco Jetstream,” a bin and 
crib drying and conditioning unit, has 
been announced by Habco Manufac- 


facturing Co. The fan has a “lift 
out” burner unit, the company says, 
making it convenient to handle be- 


(5 diameters. The 
burner produces up to 250,000 BTU 
at 15 Ib. pressure. It is available for 
either LP or natural gas and has a 
humidistat for automatic humidity 
control as optional equipment. All 
units are equipped with built-in ori- 
fice rings and automatic safety con- 
trols. For further information, check 
No. 7143 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7142——Reference 
Manual 


Universal Hoist Co. has announced 
the publication of a bound catalog 
and reference manual containing in- 
formation on its line of bucket eleva- 
tors and trough-belt conveyors. It 
contains complete price, specification 
and dimensional data, the company 
says. For copies, check No. 7142 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7144—Bulk Feed 
Stations 


“Seco Custom Designed Bulk Feed 
Stations” are now being offered by 
Seco, Inc. The size or capacity of a 
station to be designed and installed 
is not limited, the company says, and 
each station is designed for its spe- 
cific use and location. A particular 
installation noted by the company 
(illustrated) has a storage capacity of 


PGB-250 
Dry Vitamin A 
is distributed by: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Wainut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1230 Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas 

E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stevall's Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 

FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 

1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 

W. M. GILLIES, INC. 

4505 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 48, California 
621 S$. W. Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 

244 California Street 

San Francisco 11, California 

GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street ‘ 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 


LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 

158 First Avenue South 

Nashville 3, Tennessee 
CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 

2215 Forest Avenve 

Des Moines 11, lowa 
THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 

3270 Southside Avenue 

Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
IN CANADA 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 

356 Eastern Avenve 

Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 

8307 Royden Road 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
You can also get lower-potency PGB- 
30, PGB-20, and PGB-10 from these 
distributors. And, of course, you can 
get all four products directly from 
Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York and Chicago. 


leaders in research e 
and production 50 
of vitamin A 
Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 
Eastman Kodak Company 


tained in one shell. If the fan is to 
yh be used alone the burner unit can be : 
unbolted and lifted out. The standard 
ei unit is 37 in. long and equipped with 
H Replace H Effingham, IlEnois 
HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
| Box 840 
H ‘ 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
- 
' 


approximately 150 tons of material 
based on 40 Ib. per cu. ft. material. 
It may be unloaded from either hop- 
per cars or trucks at the rate of 
approximately 40 tons an hour. It is 
equipped with a 50-ton motor truck 
scale, although in some stations hop- 
per-type scales are provided. For 
more information, check No. 7144 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7149—Bulk 
Feed Body 


The development of a self-unload- 
ing “Hi-Molasses” bulk feed body has 
been announced by Henderson Manu- 
facturing Co. According to the com- 
pany, the unit, Model B-300M, is an 
all-hydraulic, cab controlled opera- 
tion with the control panel mounted 
within reach of the operator from the 
truck cab. It permits the operator to 
unload into overhead bins and into 
hatches in dairy barn roofs. Special 
discharge auger allows unloading 
into bulk feeders, the company says. 
Four large augers in floor are individ- 
ually controlled for fast unloading. It 
has a large 12 in. vertical auger with 
9 in. final discharge auger, 16 in. long. 
The final auger raises, lowers and 
swivels hydraulically unloading up to 
a ton per minute of 40 Ib. feeds. For 
complete information, check No. 7149 
on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7108 — Molasses mixer, Seco, 
Inc. 

No. 7109—Range block press, Lan- 
ders Mill Manufacturing Co. & Lan- 
ders Machine Co. 

No. 7110—Fan cooled motor, Brook 
Motor Corp. 

No. 7111—Calf milk replacer, Bor- 
den Special Products Co. 
~ No. 7112 — New crossbred pullet, 
Arbor Acres Farm, Inc. 

No.. 7118 — Research laboratory. 
Flo-Tronics, Inc. 

No, 7114—Grubicide Supplement, 
Moorman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7115—Pig starter display, Pay 
Way Zeed Mills, Inc. 

No. 7116—Storage bin leveler, Len- 
nox Industries, Inc. 

No. 7117—Farrowing stalls kit, W. 
D. Hines Co. 

No. 7118—Lysine supplement, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7119—Booklet on Piperazine, 
Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc. 

No. 7120—Poultry feed flavor, Fla- 
vor Corporation of America. 

No. 7121—Level control bulletin, 
Flo-Tronics, Inc. 

No. 7122—Molasses unit bulietin, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7123—Swine mixing salt, Mor- 
ton Salt Co. 

No. 7124—Mobile management bul- 
letin, Seco, Inc. 

No. 7125—Feed pellet binder, Car- 
gill, Inc. 

No, 7126—Feed flavor booklet, Fla- 
vor Corporation of America. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


No. 7127—Bulk truck data, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Ine. 

No, 7128—Enzyme approval, Merck 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 7129—Adjustable elbow, Huss 
& Schlieper. 

No. 7180—Conveying bulletin, The 
Day Co. 

No. 7131—Equipment bulletin, Full- 
er Co. 

No. 7132—Pallet booklet, Raymond 
Corp. 

No. 7188—Broiler disease program, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7134 — Displacement blower 
bulletin, Sutorbilt Corp. 

No. 7135—Pig anemia preventive, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

No. 71386 — Bulk truck bulletin, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7187—1961 “Feedmaker” mod- 
el, J. B. Sedberry, Inc. 

No. 71388—Calf milk replacer, Na- 
tional Vitamin Products Co. 

No. 7189 — All-steel bin, Leach 
Manufacturing Co. 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 

AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, your 
customers must make money if you are going to be 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, 


but also his customers must have good breeding 
stock, good equipment and good housing. Eventual- 
ly someone will sell all four in your area — it 
might as well be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer, WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


FEED & FARM BUILDINGS DIV. 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 
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alfalfa 


blenders, inc. 


midwest 


Prairie Village 15, Kansas 
Mitchell 9-0386 (Kansas City) 
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New Poultry Trends in the South—Part 1 


Broiler Production Shifting 


From Contracts to Salaries 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


The South seems to be definitely on 
the verge of some important changes 
in its poultry industry. 

There are those in the industry 
who foresee the development of 
Dixie, where the broiler has reigned 
king for a good many years, as a 
more important factor in the com- 
mercial egg production field. 

There are many signs that indi- 
cate, tno, the development of plans 
for the production of broilers on a 
full-time salaried employee basis 
rather than on a contract foundation. 

Dissatisfaction with contract grow- 
ers is being expressed by many broil- 
er and feed companies with big and 
small operations, and they are look- 
ing into the field of producing broil- 
ers with full-time workers on farms, 
either owned outright or leased. 

There is considerable talk in rooms 
at feed and poultry conventions 
around Dixie about the type of con- 
tracts being made, getting efficient 
production from farmers at so much 
per bird and taking losses that grow- 
ers don’t necessarily risk. The feeling 
is increasing that instead of contract 
integration, feed men may as well 
assume the whole thing. 

Shift in Risk 

A panel discussion at the North 
Carolina Feed Manufacturers con- 
vention in Asheville hit the nail on 
the head when it was unanimously 
agreed that there is a need for a con- 
tract that would shift some of the 
risk to the growers as well as the 
financiers. 

“It’s got to come,” said one feed 
man at the Dixie Poultry Exposition 
in Asheville, speaking on the subject 
of salaried workers producing broil- 
ers. 

And so far as commercial egg pro- 
duction is concerned, it is the almost 
unanimous opinion of poultrymen 
that this is the only sane way to 
produce eggs. 

“They'll steal you blind on a per- 
egg basis under contract production,” 
said one feed man. He amplified his 
remark by telling about a north 


Georgia man who put in a big batch 
of layers and tried to manage it by 
remote control from his residence in 
Atlanta. 

Robert H. Burch, of Burch’s Trad- 
ing Post, Clarksville, Ga., has about 
20% of his broiler production han- 
dled by full-time employees. 

“I'm adding to this production just 
as fast as I can add some additional 
land and facilities,” he said. “I think 
it is the only way we are going to 
get the kind of efficient production 
we are going to have to have in this 
business.” 

At the present time, Mr. Burch, 
who is a veteran of the feed business, 
has 12,000 breeders and 28,000 broil- 
ers out. 

He has three people on a salaried 
basis with one employee to a unit. 

“I figure it is the only way to be 
sure the houses and birds are being 
looked after. If you go out to a con- 
tract grower and he is off on the 
farm tending a fence, and not the 
birds, there isn’t too much you can 
say to him. But if he is on a salaried 
basis, you have a right to see that he 
does the work he is being paid for,” 
Mr. Burch said. 

Not only is Mr. Burch producing 
broilers and some layers on this basis 
but he is also producing a small 
amount of cattle the same way. All 
of his cattle are fed from his feed 
mill at the edge of Clarksville, which 
is operated separately from his com- 
bination farm store and supermarket. 

Harold Ford, secretary of the 
Southeastern Egg & Poultry Assn., 
says reports coming to his office indi- 
cate an increasing interest in such 
broiler production. 

“No doubt about it, there has been 
quite a bit of talk in the industry and 
it seems to be a spreading matter,” 
he said. 


Mississippi Starting Point 
On-the-farm production, with the 
head of the house drawing a weekly 
stipend seems to have started pri- 
marily in Mississippi and has worked 
its way eastward through Alabama 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Two develop- 
ments are moving up front as among 
those most talked about in the 
South’s poultry industry. 

One is the trend which involves 
feed men and poultrymen hiring full- 
time employees to operate leased or 
owned broiler farms — instead of 
handling production on a contract 
basis. 

The other is the South's growth in 
egg production. 

What observers within the indus- 
try think about these two trends are 
told in two articles. The first one, 
presented here, is concerned, pri- 


marily, with broiler production 
changes. Next week, Robert H. 
Brown, Feedstuffs correspondent, 


will tell what he’s learned about the 
South’s renewed interest in layer 
operations. 


and is now making inroads into 
Georgia, he said. 

In Mississippi, where such a plan 
is quite common, layers are on farms 
owned by the feed dealer, manufac- 
turer or the egg concern. There is 
usually a tenant house on the land 
and the employee has the right to 
live in the house while tending the 
birds. 

The remuneration is living facili- 
ties plus a modest salary. 

Another large operation of this 
type is in North Georgia. This firm 
now has.under construction six new 
breeder houses—fully insulated and 
vented. 

The breeder houses will be used as 
part of the company’s operation of 
producing its own broilers which al- 
ready number close to half a million. 

This is said to be perhaps the larg- 
est operation of its kind in Georgia 
and, as one official commented, it 
assures firm stable prices on hatch- 
ings and uniform production. It elim- 
inates at least a portion of the un- 
steadiness of the hatching market, 
too, he said. 

“IT can’t see that having a full-time 
employee in the houses is any differ- 
ent from having a full-time mechanic 
or a store clerk,” he said. 

Poultry and feed men alike seemed 
to be resigned to the fact that broiler 
prices are going to remain somewhere 
in the neighborhood of recent prices. 
That’s around 17-18¢, more or less. 
Therefore, they are likewise re- 
signed to the fact they are going to 
have to produce birds for the market 
at these prices and make money. 
They look upon salaried production 


@ All three augers hydraulically driven 
—three floor traps 


The Low-Cost Way 
To Begin Bulk Feed 
Deliveries With 
Your Present Truck 


YOU CAN INSTALL THIS U-14 UNLOADER 
TRUCK KIT IN YOUR OWN SHOP. COMPLETE 
MOUNTING INSTRUCTIONS INCLUDED, 


@ Variable speed under-floor auger re- | 
duces pellet crushing. 


OPTIONAL FEATURES: Reversing mechanism is available 
unload 


@ Any compartment can be unloaded first for truck loading, or pit 
@ Unioads 800 Ibs. per minute 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 
for further information about the 
U-14 plus a full line of bulk feed 
bodies, bulk & sack bodies, bulk 
fertilizer bodies, and the new 
Simonsen Feedilizer, a bulk feed 
and bulk fertilizer body. 


Derr. FS QUIMBY, IOWA PHONE 72 


: | 
Cr | 
CO \ 
| 
| 
| | 
(3 BULK FEED WITH YOUR TRUCK 
weer ee FITS ANY SIZE BOX — REACHES 21 FOOT BINS : 


No matter what your turkey feed needs, now you can have 
customized formulation without costly, unnecessary over-fortifica- 
tion or duplication of additives. Simply use T-H MiX—the com- 
bination feed and premix program for turkey, as well as for poul- 


try, swine, cattle, sheep, dogs and mink. 


There are two T-H MIXES to cover every turkey growing stage. 
No. 1 is for starter, grower and finisher rations; No. 2 is for turkey 


breeder rations. Because there’s a T-H MIX for every growing 


| 


To better satisfy the needs of our 
customers, the Thompson-Hayward Feed 
am Chemical Division maintains a skilled 
me. and highly-qualified staff of feed nutri- 
tionists. Constantly in touch with the 
numerous research programs being con- 
ducted by colleges and universities 
across the nation, this nutritional staff 
stands ready to supply any necessary 


See information or consultation concerning 

: = state feed laws, disease cont specialized feed formulation 

2 It is the sole purpose of this staff to help you manufacture 

KS: better feeds through mor effective use of feed additives. You 

KS: are invited to take advantage of this service. 

> 
= 


it costs you 
no more 
fo customize 
your turkey feed... 


the 7} 


stage, you can order a complete premix inventory — there’s no 


piecemeal ordering, no waste or unbalanced inventories. 


All T-H MIXES contain only the additives that sensibly belong 
in a premix. And when used in conjunction with a suggested T-H 
feeding program, T-H MIX assures you of customized feed formu- 
lation, without guesswork, without waste! You just select the one 
combination of ingredients in the T-H feeding program that fits 
your needs, and your work is done! Let Thompson-Hayward cus- 


tomize your feeds, write for more information today. 


THOMPSON -HAYWARD 
2915 Southwest Boulevard 
Kansas City, Missouri 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


For complete information about the T-H Premix and 
Feed Program for Poultry, Swine and Turkey, write 
for this free booklet today. Mail this coupon to 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., 2915 Southwest 
Bivd., Kansas City 8, Mo 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE, 
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as a means of stabilizing costs and 
they’re hopeful of better quality and 
production, too. 

Then there are those who also look 
into the crystal ball and believe that 
this type of production will do away 
with some of the headaches of con- 
stantly shifting growers who growl 
and grumble for better contracts. 
And, if they don’t get them, move on 


© VITAMINS 

© PRE-MIXES 

BIOLOGICS 

© VETERINARY Distributor Named 
SUPPLIES CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA — Mont- 


gomery Body & Trailer Mfg. Co., 
Salem, Ill., has been named as a new 
distributor for Highway Equipment 
Co., here. The firm will handle New 
Leader lime spreaders, combination 
lime and fertilizer spreaders, wide- 
spread lime and fertilizer spreaders 
and mobile blenders in southeastern 
Illinois. 


A branch is Broom Motor Co., 


Individual feed mill NUTRITIONAL SERVICE 
ONTARIO, CALIF. TEL.: YUKON 6-5096 


New Plant at 


821 GROVE AVE., 


Vitren Services and Products Are Also Immediately Available from These Offices: 
CALIFORNIA—Turlock, 2971 West Olive, MErcury 2-3879 


WASHINGTON—Seattle, 2422 First Ave. So., MAin 2-7295—Lynden, Rt. 1, Flanders 423463 
CANADA—Aldergrove, B. C., Box 26, Tel: 3621 


Be Sure Your Next Pellet Mill 
Comes Equipped With ervi 


© with CPM. It’s second 
f them “service trained” 
bn and interest is in pellet- 


Capable, on-the-spot service is a traditi 
nature with our sales representatives, all 
pellet mill specialists. Their complete attent 
ing equipment. They are not machinery Gitalog salesmen. They don’t 
have to know, sell and service & thousand of more items of every type and 
description. They thoroughly Goncentrate Gn Wo things: pelleting equipment 
and service to you, their customers. i 
Our growth through nearly three Gecades Gfers many important advantages. 
CPM representatives now Operate fem Officers throughout the United States 
and Canada. There’s one near you for prompt personal attention. 
And when you need spares or parts, your call will bring them fast, because 
CPM maintains large die stocks and parts ehouses at three central points for 
immediate shipment. Overnight delivery is c onplace. 
Only CPM Pellet Mills come fully equipped with CPM service — an ingredient 
that costs you no more, but Will prove te we pne of the most valuable contributions 
to the profitable operation of your plage) Unparalleled pellet mill engineering 
together with this exceptional Service, @ammPine to show you why more California 
Pellet Mills are sold today than all other/makes combined! 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


" 1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


PELLET MILLS” 


‘named were Dr. 


Alabama Nutrition 
Program Announced 


AUBURN, ALA.—Fourth annual 
Alabama Nutrition Conference will 
be held at Auburn University here 
Oct. 20-21 under the sponsorship of 
the Alabama Feed Assn., Alabama 
Extension Service and the School 
of Agriculture. 

The program on animal and poul- 
try nutrition, as announced, will in- 
ciude the following: “High Concen- 
trate Feeding Dairy Cattle,” Dr. K. 
M. Autrey, Auburn; “Sound Feeding 
Dairy Calves,” Dr. Arthur Winter, 
National Dairy Products Corp., Glen- 
view, IL; “Fifty Years in Breeding 
and Swine Nutrition,” Dr. Howard 
Tucker, Auburn, and Ray Cavender, 
Auburn; “Trace Element Nutrition in 
Ruminants,” Dr. George Davis, Uni- 
versity of Florida; “Problems to Con- 
sider in Formulating Poultry Rations 
Adequate in Amino Acids,” Dr. H. M. 
Scott, University of Illinois, and “De- 
velopments in Research on Poultry 
Condemnation,” Dr. S. A. Edgar, Au- 
burn, and Robert Brewer, Auburn. 

A banquet will be held Oct. 20 
at 7 p.m. at Holiday Inn. Merlin Bry- 
ant, Brundidge Milling Co., Brundidge, 
will be master of ceremonies for the 


banquet. 


Heads Monsanto’s 
Additive Development 


ST. LOUIS — Appointment of Dr. 
Kenneth H. Maddy as manager of 
development for chemical feed addi- 
tives was one of 
three appoint- 
ments announced 
in Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s new 
agricultural chem- 
icals division here. 

Other managers 
of development 


Lawrence H. Han- 
nah for herbicide 
products and Dr. 
Paul F. Hoffman 
for fungicides and insecticides. 

In making the appointments, James 
H. Senger, director of development 
for the division, said, “They should 
provide the level of experienced sci- 
entific and commercial supervision 
needed to assure that the new con- 
cepts and products of Monsanto's 
agricultural research are proved in 
practical application and made avail- 
able to the farm market in the short- 
est possible time.” 

The new managers for farm chemi- 
cals development and the scientists 
assigned to each product group were 
in the development department of 
the company’s organic chemicals divi- 
sion prior to the formation of the 
agricultural division Sept. 1. 


Dr. K. H. Maddy 


Treasurer Appointed 


NEW YORK—Remick V. Behrens 
has been named treasurer-controller 
of Chas. L. Huisking & Co., Inc., it 
was announced by the company. 

Mr. Behrens succeeds Maurice S. 
Green who retired from the firm. He 
comes from U.S. Industrial Chemicals 
Co. and was previously associated 
with Dodge & Olcott, Inc. 

The Huisking firm is a veteran 
importer-exporter and distributor of 
drugs, chemicals, cod liver oil and 
essential oils. It recently began pro- 
ducing chemicals for pharmaceuticals 
and proprietary drug products and 
specialty chemicals for the plastics, 
paper, electronics, metals, paint and 
textile industries. 


MID-STATES 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
8827 Maple St. ELEVATOR and 
FEED Mi 
Omaha 14, Neb. pasion 
Ph: Terrace 4033 CONSTRUCTION 


© Our Customers are Our Best Salesmon 
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KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY FEEDING TRIAL SHOWS: 


LESS SHRINK, MORE PAY WEIGHT WHEN 


CATTLE ARE FED MORTON T-M SALT 


Average 63.7 Ibs. more pay weight per head from 
pasture to feed lot to stock yards. 


How the feeding trial was conducted. On May 6, 
1958, twenty-four Hereford steers with an average 
starting weight of 550.5 Ibs. were randomly allotted 
into two test groups of twelve steers each. The two 
groups were placed on adjoining pastures in Woodson 
County, Kansas, 

The entire test ran continuously for 549 days under 
the supervision of Kansas State University, and 


covered four feeding periods: pasture, winter, pas- ° 


ture, andfinishing. - - 


Feed used during the trial was identical—except the 
12 steers in one lot received a plain salt-bonemeal 
mixture while the steers in the other lot received 
a mixture of bonemeal and Morton T-M Salt. 


The cattle were weighed off pasture on August 1, 
1959. Gain was only 8 Ibs. per head greater for the 
cattle fed Morton T-M Salt. However, after a 134 mile 
trip to the feed lot in Manhattan, both groups were 
again weighed individually off the truck and the T-M 
fed cattle averaged 21.7 Ibs. more pay weight than 
the cattle fed plain salt! 


The first week in the feed lot the T-M fed steers lost 
5 Ibs. less than the steers on plain salt. Both groups 
were put on a 90-day full-feed finishing ration of 
ground corn, prairie hay and 1 |b. of soybean meal 
per head daily (containing 10 mgs. of diethylstilbes- 
trol.) After a three week starting period, corn and 
prairie hay were available at all times on a free choice 
basis. The one group of steers continued receiving 
the plain salt-bonemeal mixture and also plain salt, 
free choice, while the other group continued re- 
ceiving the Morton T-M Salt-bonemeal mixture and 
also Morton T-M Salt, free choice. 


At the end of the finishing period all cattle were 
again weighed. The T-M fed steers showed an ad- 
ditional average gain of 23 Ibs. more than the cattle 


fed plain salt. 


After a 125-mile truck trip to the Kansas City Stock 
Yards, the cattle were weighed once more and the 
steers on Morton T-M Salt averaged 11 Ibs. per head 
more pay weight than the steers on plain salt! 


The cost of feeding Morton T-M Salt, free choice, 
at the feed lot was 35¢ more per cwt. of gain, with 
the tota/ increased feed cost per head $1.19. But the 
steers on Morton T-M Salt gained 23 Ibs. more during 
this period than the steers on plain salt and then 
added another 11 Ibs. in pay weight at Kansas City, 
an average tota/ gain of 34 Ibs. per head! Comparing 
the cost of gain with Morton T-M Salt and a con- 
servative selling price per cwt... the feeder is getting 
back more than $7 for every $1 invested in Morton 
Trace-Mineralized Salt! 


It all adds up to bigger profits for your customers 
when they feed Morton T-M instead of plain salt: 
the 8 Ibs. gain on pasture—plus the extra 21.7 Ibs. in 
pay weight from pasture to feed lot—and the addi- 
tional 34 Ibs. in favor of the Morton T-M fed cattle 
from the time they were in feed lot to the day they 
were weighed out at the stock yards! Customers 
want important dollar gain differences like these 
that come from the exclusive formulation of trace 
minerals and salt available only in Morton T-M Salt. 
So stock Morton T-M Salt. Order now from your 
Morton Salesman or write: 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


Kansas State University Circular #378 carries a complete report 
of this feeding trial. 
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Consistent Farm Paper 
Advertising Pre-Sells 
Your Customers on 


RYDE’S CALF STARTER 


Ryde's Cream Ryde's Cream 
CALF MEAL also CALF PELLETS 
For 47 years, these famous calf feeds 


have successfully REPLACED MILK in calf 
raising and cut feeding costs almost in 


milk on RYDE’S 
half. Fortified with antibioti id all es- 


SAVE MILK! SAVE MONEY! a gg Build new customers, new 
EASY TO FEED! 


SOLD ONLY BY RELIABLE DEALERS 


RYDE & CO. 2199s. union Ave., chicage 9, ml 


DON’T SELL ME! 
Raise me without 


_, Increase Production 
Increase Hardness 


NCREASE IN HARDNESS OF 
20% PROTEIN CATTLE FEED 
PELLETS WITH NATIONAL WEST- 
ERN BENTONITE (hot extruded 
pellets) 


with NATIONAL“ 
Western Bentonite 


Baroid Chemicals’ Feed Research 
Program has found that 2-6% 
NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 
ranch cube formulas increases pel- 
let production and hardness whi 
reducing “fines.” 

The use of NATIONAL Western 
permits a wide latitude in the 
choice of combined production rate 
improvement and increased hard- 
ness. Production can be increased 
25% while maintaining the same 
pellet hardness, and pellet hardness 
can be increased as much as 50% at 
established production rates. 

The accompanying chart shows the increase in pellet hard- 
ness with varying percentages of NATIONAL Western 
Bentonite included in the feed formula. 

You can obtain more detailed data on the use of NA- 
TIONAL Western Bentonite in ranch cubes by mailing the 
coupon below. 


PER CENT INCREASE IN BREAKING FORCE 


2 


PER CENT OF NATIONAL 
WESTERN BENTONITE 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
1309 SOUTH COAST BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
*Registered Trademark, National Lead Company 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
¥ 1809 SOUTH COAST BUILDING HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


Please send me Data Sheet on the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 


ranch cubes. 
a k 


STATE........ 


INTEGRATED OPERATION’S MILL—This is the one-man push-button feed 
mill operated by an integrated southern growing-processing operation. One 
man operates the feed mill from the small building at the right. A bulk truck 
is being loaded with feed in the center and a semi-trailer loaded with corn 
is being unloaded under cover at the left. No feed is sold outside. A second 


man works outside unloading ingredient trucks and hopper cars. 


Trend Toward More Feed Milling 
In Integrated Bird Operations Noted 


By Charles L. Stratton 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


A trend toward more feed milling 
among the integrated meat bird 
growing-processing operations, with 
installations of feed mills for mixing 
feeds (frequently from concentrates) 
for their own programs, was noted 
during a recent three-state trip. 

Many feed firms indicated an in- 
clination toward their own breeding 
programs in the near future also 
during the Virginia, Florida and 
Georgia trip. Also, some large table 
egg operators have shown ihterest in 
mixing feeds. 

All but two of the operations visit- 
ed on the three-state tour were meat 
bird operations. The two were a 
caged layer operation and a large 
market egg program owned by an in- 
dependent poultryman. All operators 
were large feeders and, with the ex- 
ception of one, had installed a feed 
mill within the past two years, gen- 
erally within the past year, for vary- 
ing reasons. 

One firm, one of the first meat 
bird contract operations in that sec- 
tion of the country, now has around 
800,000 birds on feed, split 50-50 be- 
tween a company-owned farm and 
contract growers. 

On the company farm, located a 
short distance from the firm’s hatch- 
ery and about eight miles from the 
firm’s processing plant, each man, 
using fully automatic equipped houses, 
has charge of 50,000 birds. Other em- 
ployees help out with chores until 
birds are on automatic equipment, us- 
ually by the end of the first two 
weeks, then each man has full charge 
of his flock. 

In contract operations, most opera- 
tors indicated “standard local pay- 
ments plus incentive.” 


Doesn’t Own Mill 

Although this firm doesn’t own a 
feed mill, it is rather unique in its 
feed handling. One of the owners 
said, “You know we're Purina dealers. 
The local mill is only six miles away, 
and we deliver direct from mill to 
either company or contract farms 
in either bag or bulk.” 

This firm operates around a dozen 
trucks for delivery of feed direct 
from mill to company or contract 
farms. Except for the breeder flocks, 
located within a 30-mile radius, most 
of the meat bird farms are located 
less than a dozen miles from the 
hatchery and company farm. 

The processing plant, handling 
about 25,000 birds in an eight-hour 
day, specializes in its own brand of 


fresh frozen poultry. This integrated | 


operation recently hired a top geneti- 
cist and began its own breeding pro- 
gram. The hatchery operates at peak 
production year round, buying extra 
baby chicks from outside hatcheries 
to maintain processing schedule, al- 


lowing for a fluctuating seasonal 

processing schedule but still main- 

taining peak chick output. 
Push-Button Mill 

At another processing plant, an of- 
ficial expressed high regard for his 
push-button, one-man feed mill. “It 
lowers the cost of meat production 
and makes for closer control of feed 
moving onto contract farms,” he said. 

The feed mill, located a couple 
blocks away from the recently ex- 
panded processing plant, is equipped 
with two 2-ton mixers, mixing scales 
and a bagging machine in a compact 
unit in a neat concrete block building. 
Other than one man mixing and doing 
the office work, the feed mill requires 
one outside handyman to unload in- 
gredients off trucks and railroad cars 
on siding. 

Storage capacity of mixed feed is 
18 tons in four 4%-ton tanks. Ingredi- 
ents are stored in four 30-ton tanks, 
while corn is stored in two 3,100 bu. 
tanks. 

Corn feeds out of storage tanks into 
hammermill then into storage. Feed 
is mixed with Master Mix concen- 
trates according to manufacturer’s 
specifications. Special drugs also are 
used. The mill operator pointed out 
that he mixed medicated feeds ac- 
cording to flock requirements. All 
flocks are visited once weekly by the 
two servicemen and, when flocks re- 
quire medication, the servicemen’s 
recommendations are phoned in. 
Medicated feed is mixed fresh on or- 
der and shipped direct to the farm 
in one of the firm’s two 9-ton bulk 
trucks. 

Grain comes from soyith Georgia 
and the Midwest, “according to sup- 
plies—-but mostly from the Midwest.” 
Corn arrives in semi-trailer trucks. 
Concentrates arrive on feed mill sid- 
ing in hopper cars, two cars weekly. 


“Forced into Feed End” 


“Forced into growing, then forced 
into the feed end,” is the way this 
processor, processing about 150,000 


SOUTHERN FIRM’S MILL —This 
feed mill can mix 60 tons of feed 
daily for a southern integrated opera- 
tion. It is equipped with two mixers. 
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birds a week, explains his spreading 
integration. ‘We wanted a closer con- 
trol of feed, as well as the material 
saving. At one time we purchased 
pellets; now we feed mash entirely. 
We don’t sell feed outside—we mix 
for our own use exclusively.” 

Housing and equipment require- 
ments on contract farms are “rather 
rigid.”” Growers’ payments are based 
on feed conversion, but good grow- 
ers should “average 7¢ per bird year 
round.” 

This processor works within the 
state, delivering ice-packed fresh 
dressed eviscerated poultry to stores. 
Like the other processor, this one, 
too, was optimistic and hinted at fu- 
ture expansion into a breeding pro- 
gram as another way of lowering 
competitive costs. 

A third processor was also optimis- 
tic about the future. His plant was 
contemplating a 25% expansion and 
officials were checking on equipment 
in other leading processing plants. 


This processor did not own a feed 
mill but worked on a three-way basis, 
purchasing three leading brands of 
feed, with the feed dealers servicing 
the flocks under the processor’s direct 
supervision. The processor owns the 
flocks, some ‘half million birds on 
feed. He feels that the competitive 
situation is better feed-wise, and finds 
he has obtained better results through 
this three-way program. 

The processor owns a 100-ton bulk 
feed station to which feed is de- 
livered. A local dealer helps deliver 
from station direct to contract farms. 
The firm also has its own bulk de- 
livery truck. 

He also has a working agreement 
with another feed company in which 
he furnishes baby chicks, the feed 
firm grows them out on its own con- 
tract farms, then sells them back to 
the processor. In other words, fur- 
nishing the feed firm with a guaran- 
teed market. 

The contract grower is “paid a 
brooding fee based on a per pound 
of meat basis plus an efficiency bonus 
—a good grower averaging 2-2%¢ per 
pound of meat.” Growers range in 
size from 3,000 birds (part-time grow- 
ers have outside jobs) up to full-time 
growers with 30-35,000 birds. 

This firm, no newcomer to the busi- 
ness, processes up to 21,000 birds 
daily and ships direct to distributors 
within the state. Frequently poultry 
is on the dealers’ shelves 12 hours 
after being dressed. It also has a 
good business in handling market 
eggs, mostly selling locally under its 


own brand as well as custom work | 


under other brands. 

What lies ahead? Processing capac- 
ity is to be increased 25% and the en- 
tire feed program revamped with 
plans for its own feed mill in order 
to mix feed for its contract meat 
bird growing program. 

Another Operation 

One franchised hatchery, included 
in several closely knit corporations on 
one farm, utilizes odds and ends of 
various flocks in a commercial caged 
layer operation, tied in with its own 
feed mill. The feed mill mixes an all- 
mash ration. The mill also includes a 
hammermill and bulk siding for rail 
delivery of concentrates, as well as 
fiber, corn and oats storage tanks. 

Feed is mixed in 3-ton batches and 
delivered to about 10 contract farms 
—hatching egg, table egg and started 
pullet rearing farms—in 10-ton and 
6-ton bulk feed trucks. 

Feed is delivered to bulk bins out- 
side each open cage house. Buildings 
are roofed and equipped with burlap 
roll-out curtains on the north side 
as windbreaks for winter use. There 
are no walls or other protection. 

Table egg flock owners on contract 
are paid on a “per dozen basis with 
bonus on livability and feed conver- 
sion over an agreed upon normal 


figure.” 
Laying Operation 
One independent flock owner, plan- 
ning to expand from 20-40,000 layers, 
constructed his own feed mill of both 


new and used equipment for a report- 
ed cost of less than $5,000. 

This mill is housed in a garage-like 
shed and consists of scales with 4,500 
lb. capacity, a new 15-in. hammermill 
and a mixer. It is all-electric, push- 
button style, and one man can mix 
4 tons an hour, the operator said. 
Storage capacity is being doubled 
from 30 to 60 tons. 

This operator buys corn in Georgia 
and the Midwest, depending on lowest 
quotations. He uses a 20-ton semi- 
trailer for long hauls, a grain van 
for short trips. He hauls produce on 
the out-bound trip to sell in the vicin- 
ity of the corn pickup. 

At home, corn is dumped into a cir- 
cular concrete unloading pit equipped 
with an auger to draw corn into a 
storage bin. He can unload and store 
up to 25 tons of corn in 45 minutes 
with this setup. Concentrate is 
trucked in from nearby mills in bags 
and stacked under cover beside the 
mixer. 

The only grain used in this poultry- 
man’s program is corn. He mixes 
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Order Kemco 


| Meat and Bone Meal 
| FINE, 
EVEN 
» GRIN 


competition. | SO CAN YOU! 


act positively with a Daffin. Ml 


They rise above price war 


They think and 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A Division of Daffin Corporation 


Builders of the World-Famous Daffin Feedmobiles, Packaged Feed Plants, Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers 


Mont, 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: Alabome-Birmingh 


Cedar Rapids Kansos-North Kansos City Kentucky-Shelbyville 
Ohie-Cincinnati-Cleveland-Dayton-Toledo- Youngstown 
* Texes-Dallas-Houston-Sen Antonio Virginie-Richmond * Wisconsin-Oconomowoc * Caneda-Edmonton, Alta.-Toronto, Ont. 


Tonewonda Worth Carolina-Lourinburg 
Dekote-Sioux Falls Knoxville-Memphi 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


* Arkanses-North Little Rock * Georgia-Perry ideho-Twin Falls Iilinois-Springfield + lewe- 


oit-Grand Rapids Minnesota-Rochester * WNebraske-Omaha Yerk-Syracuse- 


3269 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


é 

Lattin Feedmobile Owners 

_make real profits these days. 
q | | so cAN your | They do a cash business, a 
avoiding high accounts-receivable, and 
| Slow inventory turnovers... . 4 

| 

so cAN Your Write today 

for a date with a Daffinman! -— 


“Hammond” Elevator Bolts are made of controlled analysis, 
stress-relieved, cold-heading steel to insure dependable 
wearing quality and uniformity. Threads are longer than 
gandard. Heads are of large diameter and the nuts are 
close-fitting. Finished in rust-resisting lustrous finish. 
“Hammond” Spring Washers are of best grade carbon 
steel and will not tangle. Leather Washers are die-cut to 
accurate dimensions. 


CONVEYOR CORPORATION 
734 HOFFMAN ST. HAMMOND. IND - WINONA. MISS. - SANTA CLARA, CAL 


shipment 
KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATICN 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


NORWAY 


RELIANCE 


| * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS « | 


1,500 Ib. of corn with 500 Ib. of 40% 
protein concentrate to the batch. 

He said it takes him 15 minutes 
per ton to grind, mix and dump into 
the bulk truck—30 minutes per ton 


when he includes the time spent 
augering feed into the 10-ton bulk 
tank beside each large laying house. 


Dropped Side Mixing 

At first, this poultryman mixed on 
the side for strictly cash customers. 
Now he says, “They wanted credit, 
and I had to hang around all day 
as I didn’t know when they wanted a 
batch mixed. I find I can make more 
by expanding my laying program and 
increasing my efficiency than I can 
soliciting feed sales.” 


Large Operation 
A large integrated “1 million birds 
on feed” operation was one of the last 
places visited. One branch of the 
organization included the feed mill, 
hatchery, company-owned meat bird 
farm and a contract growing pro- 
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gram. Another was processing and 
distribution. 

Their feed mill operation uses 
Purina concentrates. When making 
their rated capacity of 60 tons of 
mixed feed daily, their saving in mix- 
ing their own and in labor is said to 
be about $700 a week. 

This feed mill is equipped with 
three 30-ton ingredient tanks, one 
cornmeal and twe cencentrate tanks. 
The central elevator has a five-way 
valve and can also take in finished 
feed. Equipment includees two 1-ton 
horizontal mixers with scales over 
mixers and scales for bulk feed 
trucks. The bag feed was used the 
first three months of growing opera- 
tion until the mill was completed. A 
12-ton and 9-ton bulk feed truck are 
used. 

Some 60 contract growers are lo- 
cated within a 75-mile radius of feed 
mill and hatchery. Growers’ payments 
are based on a sliding scale of a 13- 
27¢ market price plus feed conversion. 
On a 16¢ market, grower payment is 
6¢ a head; 18¢ market grower pay is 
7¢, and 20¢ market is 8¢ per head. 
Conversion figures are different ac- 
cording to whether its winter, spring 
or summer. Pay is rated “better than 
average to maintain top growers.” 
The grower furnishes house, electric- 
ity, labor, all equipment and gas heat. 

A 110,000-bird company farm is in 
an isolated area, and the entire lay- 
out is filled or emptied of birds with- 
in two weeks, with no rotating flocks 
of various ages. This system tends to 
keep disease problems down. House 
size ranges from 10-12,000 birds, each 
being equipped with a 7-ton Butler 
bulk bin. 


Says ‘No Single Group 
To Dominate Guidance 


Of Turkey Industry’ 


CORVALLIS, ORE. — No single 
group will dominate turkey industry 
guidance in the future—nor will the 
industry follow a fixed pattern, pre- 
dicted Noel Bennion, Oregon State 
College extension specialist, here at 
the 21st annual meeting of the Ore- 
gon Turkey Improvement Assn. 

He said cooperatives, independent 
agencies and individual growers will 
have nearly equal influence. 

Also, he declared that future in- 
fluence of feed men would be offset 
by feed mixing by large growers and 
by financing through banks and cred- 
it associations. Producers staying in 
the business will grow larger and 
adopt more integration or tie-in pro- 
grams, according to Mr. Bennion’s 
forecast. 

John W. Hough of Mt. Morris, IIL, 
editor of “Turkey Worid,” said tur- 
key processing had reached a point 
requiring schedules between proces- 
sors and producers. He said live pro- 
duction must be fitted to quality and 
time specifications. 

“The industry is working toward 
integrated operations involving pro- 
duction, processing and marketing,” 
Mr. Hough said. “These operations 
are likely to be those of private com- 
panies, integrated for efficiency.” 
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every year hundreds of multiwall 
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Utilization of Phosphorus from 
Defluorinated and Colloidal Phos- 
phate by Chicks and Laying 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT: 
Considerable interest in the use of 
colloidal phosphate in poultry rations 
has been stimulated fairly recently 
by the possibility of using combina- 
tions of colloidal phosphate along 
with some other more readily “availa- 
ble” higher “quality” supplement 
such as dicalcium phosphate or good 
quality defluorinated rock phosphate. 
This is especially true since the pub- 
lication of the work by Day and 
Associates of Mississippi (1959) and 
Watts and Miner of Louisiana (1959). 
Day, et al., used soft phosphate to 
supply 25, 50 and 100% of the sup- 
plemental phosphorus in practical for- 
mulas for broilers, growing turkeys 
and laying hens. Defluorinated rock 
phosphate was the other phosphorus 
source. From the results reported by 
this group it was apparent that soft 
phosphate could be used to supply 25, 
50 or 75% of the supplemental phos- 
phorus in broilers using practical 
diets. A slight, though not significant 
improvement in growth was noted 
when 25% of the supplemental phos- 
phorus was from soft phosphate. It 
is interesting to also note that the 
bone ash was not affected in these 
trials even when soft phosphate sup- 
plied all of the supplemental phos- 
phorus even though growth was 


Putting 
To Work & 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 


somewhat depressed when it was used 
in this manner. This would indicate 
that probably the basal practical diet 


was at least “marginally adequate” 
in phosphorus in the opinion of some. 

In the laying hen experiments 
where soft phosphate was used to 
supply either 50 or 100% of the sup- 
plemental phosphorus, it was appar- 
ent that egg production, egg weight, 
livability and body weight gains were 
not appreciably affected by the source 
of the phosphorus or the system of 
feeding (all mash or mash-grain). 
This is not at all unexpected since 
it is very difficult to demonstrate 
phosphorus “adequacy or availability” 
using natural ingredients in the opin- 
ion of most informed investigators. 

For turkeys, although it is possible 
that a certain amount of phosphorus 
stress was present from the 12th 
through 20th weeks (0.75-0.77% 
phosphorus), it was apparent that as 
much as 50% of the supplemental 
phosphorus could be from soft phos- 
phate. 

In the Louisiana trials replicated 
chick growth trials were conducted 
w:th pens of 180 birds, each receiving 
a practical broiler ration in which di- 
calcium phosphate or soft phosphate 
or a mixture of the two supplied 0.4% 
phosphorus. There was no effect on 
the eight-week weight, feed conver- 
sion, or livability for chicks fed ra- 
tions in which soft phosphate re- 
placed up to 75% of the phosphorus 
from mineral supplement. A seven 
months laying trial was also conduct- 
ed in which soft phosphate replaced 
varying amounts of dicalcium phos- 
phate up to complete replacement in 
the laying ration. No effects from the 
replacements were noted in egg pro- 


duction, feed conversion, daily intake, 
or livability until all of the dicalcium 
phosphate was replaced by the soft 
phosphate product. Although com- 
plete soft phosphate did not reduce 
daily feed intake or livability, it did 
result in decreased egg production 
and feed conversion. 

The Texas work reported in the 
current issue of Poultry Science was 
only read by title at the annual meet- 
ing in 1959 and therefore has not 
been reported in detail until now. The 
first experiment with broiler type 
chicks using a _ milo-corn-soybean 
meal type of ration liberally fortified 
with sources of unidentified growth 
factors (UGF) compared the follow- 
ing sources of supplemental phos- 
phorus: Colloidal phosphate, de- 
fluorinated rock phosphate (Butler) 
and dicalcium phosphate in various 
combinations compared with the bas- 
al unsupplemented diet. The diet used 
contained the following UGF sources: 
2%% fish solubles, 2.5% dried whole 
whey, %% antibiotic fermentation 
residue and 2.5% alfalfa leaf meal. 
The basal diet contained 0.43% phos- 
phorus and the phosphorus supple- 
mentation from the different sources 
was at the 0.2 and 0.3% levels. One 
group received 0.2% supplemental 
phosphorus from dibasic sodium phos- 
phate as positive control. The results 
of this study indicated that when col- 
loidal phosphate was used in combina- 
tion with either defluorinated rock 
phosphate or dicalcium phosphate to 
provide one-quarter of the added 
phosphorus, the growth rate was 
greater than that obtained when 
phosphorus was fed as dibasic sodium 
phosphate. Supplementation of the 
basal diet with soft phosphate, either 
alone or in combination with defluor- 
inated rock phosphate or dicalcium 
phosphate generally resulted in an 
improvement in feed efficiency, indi- 
cating the possible use of this sup- 
plement in practical chick rations. 
There was also no indication that the 
chick required more than 0.2% in- 
organic phosphorus added to the par- 
ticular diet used in this experiment 
containing 0.43% phosphorus and lib- 
erally supplied with UGF' factors, 
with the calcium to phosphorus ratio 
at 2:1, containing 5% of animal fat 
and calculating approximately 20.3% 
protein and 878 productive energy 
calories. There would certainly be 
room for argurnent that the data re- 


ported by these workers could be di- 
rectly transposed to practical mod- 
ern-day broiler rations used in the 
field today in view of the rather low 
protein and energy content of the ex- 
perimental diets. Also, use of soft 
phosphate takes up somewhat more 
room in the bag of feed than supply- 
ing phosphorus and/or calcium from 
more concentrated sources of phos- 
phorus even after adjustments are 
made for differing calcium contents. 
Therefore, it is often necessary to use 
more expensive animal fat and/or de- 
hulled soybean meal to equalize ener- 
gy and protein—an important point 
certainly worthy of further consider- 
ation by research workers. 

The second experiment was rather 
small scale in that only a total of 
54 pullets were used divided into 
three groups placed in individual hen 
cages. The birds were fed a practical 
type diet containing 0.3% phosphorus 
from a ground corn-milo-soybean oil 
meal ration, liberally supplied with 
UGF (3% poultry by-product meal, 
2.5% fish solubles, %% delactosed 
whey, 2%% alfalfa leaf meal and 
%% antibiotic fermentation residue). 
Calcium-phosphorus ratio in all diets 
was maintained at 2:1 and each diet 
was supplemented with 0.3% phos- 
phorus as follows: No. 1—all defluor- 
inated rock phosphate; No. 2—% de- 
fluorinated rock phosphate and % 
soft phosphate; No. 3—% defluorina- 
ted rock phosphate and % soft phos- 
phate. Although the use of the col- 
loidal phosphate in combinations with 
defluorinated rock phosphate had no 
detrimental effect on egg production, 
egg quality or phosphorus levels of 
yolk or blood, it did appear to pro- 
duce a small increase in the amount 
of feed required to produce a dozen 
eggs when used at the two-thirds 
substitution level, during a 280-day 
production period. 

It readily becomes apparent from 
the above work reported as well as 
the previous reports from Mississip- 
pi and Louisiana that soft phosphate 
is gradually finding its place in poul- 
try rations. Certainly we need more 
research on rations of higher energy 
and protein content with broilers be- 
fore blanket recommendations can be 
made for partial substitution of more 
concentrated sources of phosphorus 
with colloidal clay phosphate. Al- 
though much argument can be had 
as to whether or not it is “proper” 
to evaluate phosphorus supplements 
with practical-type diets because of 
their lack of critical “response 
curves” of sufficient magnitude, it is 
also equally true that performance 
and results on practical type diets 
are more important to the feed man- 
ufacturer. We therefore must keep an 
open mind on such results and can- 
not afford to ignore them. 

Since hen requirements for phos- 
phorus are much less critical than for 
growing birds, it is very likely that 
application of the results of the work 
will find greater acceptance quicker 
in the field. The work with turkeys 
is still not sufficient in my opinion 
to warrant any conclusion at this 
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time, especially in view of the higher 
apparent phosphorus requirement for 
this species. 


Timely and Worth Noting 


Further confusion now appears to 
exist with respect to whether there 
is an effect on phosphorus availability 
exerted by ash(es) of unidentified 
factor sources. It may be recalled 
that as early as 1956 the Cornell 
group showed that the ash of uniden- 
tified chick growth factor supple- 
ments (ash at 2% level equivalent to 
6% distillers dried solubles, 3% fish 
solubles, 3% dried whey products, 3% 
forage juice and 3% penicillin myce- 
lium meal) caused an increase in 
bone calcification of chicks. Later re- 
ports by the workers at International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. (1958) 
showed no such beneficial effect of 
the addition of such ash to even rela- 
tively unavailable phosphorus sources. 

Texas workers have also been un- 
able to confirm the findings of the 
Cornell group (Baruah, et al., Poul- 
try Science, Vol. 39, No. 4, pp. 840- 
842) with respect to beneficial effects 
of unidentified growth factor ash 
added to a basal diet containing 
0.34% phosphorus. The basal diet was 
of the corn-soybean oil meal type and 
the ash of the unidentified growth 
factors was prepared by combining 


equal parts of dried whey, distillers | 
dried solubles, fish solubles, alfalfa | 


leaf meal and dried brewers yeast 
after individual ashing. Levels of 0.2 
and 0.3% phosphorus additional to 
the basal diet were supplied by either 
dibasic sodium phosphate, defluori- 
nated rock phosphate, colloidal phos- 
phate or ash of unidentified growth 
factor. Combinations of equal parts of 
U.G.F. and col'oidal phosphate or 
defluorinated rock phosphate were 
also tested during the four-week 
twice-replicated battery trials. 

Using the average data from'0.3% 
phosphorus and 0.2% phosphorus lev- 
els for the left tibial bone ash from 
six randomly selected surviving birds, 
the following percentages of phos- 
phorus “availability” could be calcu- 


lated using dibasic sodium phosphate | 


as 100: defluorinated rock phosphate, 
95.9; colloidal phosphate, 85.6; one- 
half colloidal phosphate and one-half 
UGF ash, 83.5; one-half defluorinated 
rock phosphate and one-half UGF 
ash, 88.2, and UGF ash, 88.5. It can 
be seen from the data that the UGF 
ash did not improve the “availability” 
of the phosphates, and indeed seemed 
to depress it slightly, confirming the 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. work. 


Des Moines Grain 
Exchange Elects 


DES MOINES—Annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Des Moines 
Grain Exchange was held Sept. 21. 
Robert B. Couch, Bates-Couch Grain 
Co., and D. D. Milligan, Grain Brok- 


erage Co., were elected to the board | 


of directors to replace Vaden Couch, 
Ralston Purina Co., and Lee Pamen- 
ter, Farmers Grain Dealers Assn., 
whose terms expired. 

Officers as elected by the board of 
directors include: President, Curtis 
Twedt, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc.; 
vice president, Robert Sargent, Sar- 
gent Grain Co., and secretary, D. D. 
Milligan, Grain Brokerage Co. 


Open House Held at 
New Idaho Feed Mill 


ROCKFORD, IDAHO — Modern 
Mills, Inc., here held open house Sept. 
28 at its new $250,000 facility. 

Modern Mills buys and sells all 
types of grain and has storage capac- 
ity to handle feed grains and facili- 
ties for shipping wheat, steam roll- 
ing, grinding, mixing, molassifying 
and pelleting grain and hay with add- 
ed minerals, vitamins, antibiotics and 
hormones. 

The firm will also handle supple- 
ments and concentrates to make any 
type of feed according to individual 
formulae of farmers or stockmen. 
General Mills, Inc., nutritionists and 
laboratory testing services are avail- 
able to them, Melvin Olsen, manager, 
said. The firm will handle feeds in 
either bulk or bags. 

Owners and board of directors are 
all farmers except the manager and 
the secretary, Dean Williams, Black- 
foot. 
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Milo Prices This Fall 


Milo prices are under heavy down- 
ward pressure again this year. This 
is particularly true in the eastern 
edge of the sorghum area where 
yields repcrtedly have been running 
very high. Although it looked for a 
while as though storage would be 
quite scarce for milo it now appears 
as though a satisfactory roof will be 
found for this year’s crop. In the 
main sorghum belt where conditions 
have been drier, there doesn’t seem 
to be much of a problem. 

In order for you to get a picture 

of month to month changes in milo 
prices, the accompanying exhibit has 
been prepared. It shows the month 
to month change in price of grain 
sorghum in Kansas from 1910 
through 1953. The last six years have 
shown about the same pattern. Al- 
though it appears complicated at first 
glance, once you work through an 
illustration you will find it easy to 
use. 
Here’s how to read the exhibit: 
Each of the columns represents 
change in Kansas farm prices from 
one month to the next. Mid-month 
prices are used. Each dot abeve the 
zero line indicates a year in which 
the price went up, and each dot be- 
low the line indicates a year in which 
prices went down. The location of the 
dot indicates how many cents up or 
down prices changed. 

For example, let’s look in the col- 
umn of changes from October to 
November. This would be the third 
column from the right labeled “Octo- 
ber to November.” You will find a dot 
at the plus-25¢ level. This means that 
during one of the years from 1910, 
prices advanced 25¢ bu. from October 
to November. 

You will find three dots on the 
zero line. This means that during 
three of the years prices did not 
change from mid-October to mid- 


in price 


Decrease 


cents Jan. 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


GRAIN SORGHUM-—Monthly Change in Kansas Farm Price, 1910-1953 
(Each dot represents one year; half of the dots are in the shaded area) 
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The all-new Jay Bee All-In-One 
Feedmaker has the same high ca- 
pacity, consistently uniform, top 
quality “texture grind” of all Jay 
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November. You'll also find two dots 
at the minus-25¢ level. This means 
that in two of the years prices went 
down 25¢ cwt. from October to No- 
vember. Other months are read in the 
same manner. 

One half of the dots are covered 
by a shaded area. This is the middle 
half. 

Now take a close look at the Octo- 
ber-to-November change. You will 
notice that in approximately three 
years out of four prices went down 
from mid-October to mid-November. 
The numbers at the bottom of the 
column show how much more prices 
went down than could be shown on 
the chart. In one year they went 
down 47¢ cwt., another 50¢ and still 
another 53¢ cwt. In other words, 
prices have generally tended to go 
down from October to November 
over the years. Beginning in Novem- 
ber prices generally have trended up- 
ward more years than they have gone 
down. 

ts this year are for some 
slight recovery of prices by the first 
of January. However, with the na- 
tional crop totaling 590 millions com- 
pared to 580 last year, you can expect 
continued downward pressure on 
prices so that seasonal recovery will 
be limited. Enough price advance to 
pay cost of storage can be expected 
and maybe just a little more. 


Washington Plans 
To Screen Feeds 


OLYMPIA, WASH. — The Wash- 
ington State Dairy Products Commis- 
sion will spend about $25,000 for 
equipment and personnel to screen 
feeds and feed ingredients as to type 
of ingredient, geographical source and 
type of contamination, reports Allen 
Baker, supervisor of the grain and 
chemical division of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The program is the result of the 
commission’s “anxiety over possible 
pesticide contamination of milk by 
the ingestion of feeds by dairy cat- 
tle.” It will be under the supervision 
of the State Department of Agri- 
culture at the laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Data of this type is extremely diffi- 
cult to catalog, Mr. Baker points 
out. Coupling this difficulty with the 
technical problems already recog- 
nized, no answers can be expected for 
some time, he adds. 

“Even when results begin to show 
a pattern, no effort will be made to 
discriminate against feeds or ingredi- 
ents, except if planning and consulta- 
tion with suppliers is not productive,” 
says Mr. Baker. 

In other words, efforts at correc- 
tion will be addressed to feed sup- 
pliers. There is no intention of accept- 
ing samples submitted by dairy men 
for testing, nor supplying data to 
dairy spokesmen on a brand name 
basis, says Mr. Baker. 

As residues appear in commercial 
feeds, the suppliers of the feed will 
be contacted on an individual basis. 


British Manufacturer 
Licensed by Day Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Day Co. 
here has announced a new manufac- 
turing and selling arrangement for 
its patented “RJ” dust filter, accord- 
ing to A. B. Osgood, president. 

The firm has licensed Henry Simon 
Ltd. of England to manufacture and 
sell the “RJ” filter throughout the 
— exclusive of the U.S. and Can- 

Used in the milling and grain, 
chemical, atomic energy and wood 
processing industries, the filter will 
handle light or heavy grain loaded 
airstreams and filter fine, coarse, 
abrasive or non-abrasive dusts, ac- 
cording to the firm. Airstreams as 
high as 300° can be handled and 
through use of special alloys and 
media, higher temperature airstreams 
may be filtered, the company said. 
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Well-Planned Plant Considered Essential 


LEXINGTON, KY.— “One of the 
prime requisites of a good mill opera- 
tion is a well planned plant,” accord- 
ing to Vernon Hayes, who recently 
addressed the Kentucky Feed Confer- 
ence here. Mr. Hayes is president of 
Hayes & Stolz Industrial Mfg. Co., 
Ft. Worth. 

“I do not need to tell you that a 
great deal of careful planning must 
go into this if you expect to get the 
kind of feed plant designed that can 
produce mixed feed economically. I 
would like to say here, that I would 
strongly recommend a horizontal type 
batch feed mixer in any milling op- 
eration. Take your time in planning 
your feed mill. It is a major invest- 
ment. It’s also expensive to change if 
wrongly designed. 

“I would like to mention a few 
ideas along the line of good planning 
of a small mill operation. If at all 
feasible plan a basement below your 
working floor level and put your 
horizontal batch mixer in this base- 
ment along with your grinding equip- 
ment pellet coolers, boot sections of 
the elevating equipment, if mechani- 
cal, and unloading conveyors. This 
will give you good use of gravity flow. 
It tends to cut cost. Your bulk 
hopper scales, your visual mixer, 
dump stations pelleting equipment, 
corn cutters and crimpers should be 
on the first floor level. I think you 
will find that it will require less op- 
erating personnel. Your scalpers, 
cleaners and feed dresser should be 
near the top of your plant to take 
full advantage of gravity flow system. 
In fact, take advantage of all gravi- 
ty flow wherever possible.” 

To eliminate the contamination 
problem he recommended that mills 
with both formula milling and cus- 
tom milling be planned carefully to 
keep the two from interfering with 
each other. 

Mr. Hayes further commented, “Be 
sure that you have sufficient grain 
storage and if using bulk ingredients, 
other than grain, plan them care- 
fully so you will have sufficient in- 
ventory between shipments and this 
can vary considerably in the area in 
which you are operating.” 

He recommended that even the 
small mill have one man trained to do 
maintenance work along with his 
regular duties to cut costly loss of 
production due to mechanical break- 
down. 

“The planning does not start and 
end at the mill proper,” he comment- 
ed. “A small mill operation, as well as 
a mill operation of any size, must be 
fully planned. This includes sufficient 
ground space for smooth flow of traf- 
fic, parking areas for customers’ cars 
and trucks and company parking 
areas. This may not sound important, 
but there can be as much loss of time 
around a congested mill in traffic flow 
problems as there can be in an ill- 
planned mill or warehouse facility. 
Eliminate as much cross-flow traffic 
as you can. Provide drive-through un- 
loading areas if possible, thus elimi- 
nating back-in areas. Many truck 
drivers leave a lot to be desired when 
it comes to backing.” 

Mr. Hayes also told those at the 
Kentucky conference to select their 
location carefully. “Plan your plant 
location away from residential areas; 
it might not be a problem now but as 
your community grows you will have 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


more and more complaints from resi- 
dents as to noise level, odor and dust,” 
he said. “I have seen large and small 
plants faced with the alternative of 
either closing down operations or 
making major modifications to com- 
ply with new community ordinances. 
I do not mean to imply that you 
should choose a plant site that would 
not be conducive to your program or 
that most communities are not un- 
derstanding, but it is a situation that 
requires good judgment.” 

Regarding plant appearance, he ad- 
vised, “Your physical plant should 
present an attractive view for not 
only your customers but for pros- 
pective customers that you would like 
to have.” 

Going inside, Mr. Hayes recom- 
mends a well planned.office area. In 
small plants where the customer 


picks up his feed, the wife many 
times comes along. There should be 
a place in the office “where she is 
welcome and where she can feel at 
ease while waiting for her husband 
to get his delivery of feed loaded on 
the truck.” 

Importance of warehouse size and 
location, availability to rail facilities 
and truck facilities was emphasized. 
He also warned against high ware- 
house areas where excessive labor is 
needed to stack bags. He said the 
extra labor cost would pay for addi- 
tional warehouse space quickly. 


Inspection Law Asked 
In North Carolina 


RALEIGH, N.C.—L. Y. Ballentine, 
agriculture commissioner, says a com- 
pulsory state poultry and meat in- 
spection law will be offered to the 
1961 general assembly. 

The commissioner presented the 
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idea to the Advisory Budget Commis- - 
sion recently and asked $979,661 to 
operate the system in 1961-63. 

Mr. Ballentine told the budget- 
makers that about 20% of the poultry 
and at least half of the beef and pork 
packed in North Carolina goes to the 
consumer uninspected by either fed- 
eral or voluntary state inspectors. 

“The poultry industry has a great- 
er degree of federal inspection,” he 
continued, “since the major portion 
of North Carolina’s growing broiler 
production is exported out of the 
State.” 

The commissioner added that his 
department wants $330,487 for the 
poultry inspection system and $649,- 
174 for the meat inspection system in 
1961-63. 

He also asked for $604,075 in 1961- 
63 “to enrich other programs of the 
department, mostly for part-time 
labor at research farms.” 


¢ 


Schenley’s Corn Distillers Dry Grains with Solubles 


are the most popular protein supplement and feed mix for dairy cows and cattle.* They include GFF, 
the Grain Fermentation Factor, and are always fairly and realistically priced. Write or wire today. 


Member of The Distillers Feed Research Council 
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Hog Producers Hear Reports 
On Missouri Research Results 


COLUMBIA, MO.— Missouri hog 
producers attending the fourth an- 
nual Swine Day program recently 
heard reports on swine research work 
underway at the University of Mis- 
souri and saw some of the animals 
being used in the studies. 

The one-day event was held on the 
university campus by the college of 
agriculture’s animal husbandry de- 
partment. 

During the morning program, hog 
producers heard reports by animal 
husbandry department staff members 
Dr. Leland Tribble, B. T. Dean, Dr. 
S. E. Zobrisky, K. O. Zoeliner and 
R. K. Leavitt. Some of the hogs be- 
ing used in research projects were 
shown in this session held at the live- 
stock pavilion. 

The afternoon program held in 
Jesse Auditorium featured guest 


speaker R. H. Bauman, agricultural 
economist at Purdue University. 

Other afternoon speakers were Dr. 
Tribble and B. N. Day, swine breed- 
ing specialist, and Dr. L. D. Kintner, 
university veterinarian. 

Swine Day visitors also saw tested 
boars from the Missouri Swine Test- 
ing Station on exhibit. These boars 
were sold at auction starting at 7 
p.m. 

Summaries of the talks on the pro- 
gram follow: 

LYSINE, BLOOD MEAL IN LOW- 
PROTEIN RATIONS — Supplements 
of either lysine or blood meal im- 
proved low-protein rations for grow- 
ing pigs in a University of Missouri 
test. 

Dr. Tribble reported these test re- 
sults at the University of Missouri 
Swine Day program. 


Lack of lysine, one of the essential 
amino acids, appeared to be the main 
limiting factor in a ration contain- 
ing 11.5% protein. This ration con- 
tained only 0.44% lysine. When this 
ration was supplemented with extra 
lysine, either by pure lysine or blood 
meal, pigs performed as well or bet- 
ter as those on a 16% protein ration. 

Blood meal did not appear to sup- 
ply anything of value beyond increas- 
ing the amount of lysine in the ra- 
tion. 

The use of low protein rations sup- 
plemented with lysine is not recom- 
mended for general use at present, 
Dr. Tribble said. Use of blood meal 
might be feasible in some cases, but 
manufactured lysine would be too 
expensive. However, the research- 
er said a break-through on produc- 
ing lysine at less cost might make 
its use practical in the future. 

In another part of the test which 
started with pigs weighing about 50 
lb., 25% of the soybean oil meal in 
the 16% ration was replaced with 
meat and bone scraps. This increased 


A Major Breakthrough 
in Moisture Testing 


The new Burrows Moisture Recorder 
—a major break-through in mois- 
ture testing of all grains. New dis- 
coveries in electronics assure its 
accuracy. Tests for each type of 
grain are specially programmed. A 
thermistor takes the temperature 
of the grain automatically and re- 
lays it to the electronic brain. The 
test cell corrects for variations in 
weight per bushel. All factors are 
fed into the electronic circuit and 
computed by the instrument. Mois- 
ture percentage is read visually on 
a lighted dial. A printing device re- 
cords the moisture percentage read- 
ing on a scale ticket or other slip 


of paper. 
Write for circular 


Accurate — Balanced electronic 
circuit is self-adjusting 

Ne charts — Direct moisture per- 
centage reading on a lighted 
dial. Human errors eliminated 
Automatic temperature correction — 
No separate temperature tests 
Fast complete reading in 5 secs. 
Printed Tickets — Moisture per- 
centage can be printed on scale 
ticket automatically 

Large 250 gram sample 

Automatic wt. per bu. correction — 
Patented test cell adjusts fo 
all variations 


Liberal trade-in allowance 
10 day free trial 


EVERYTHING FOR 
HANDLING AND TESTING 


Wt. Per Bu. 
Boerner Tester 
Sampler 
Probes Grain 
Sieves 


Auger Elevators 


Bulk Bin 


Write for free catalog on 
grain testing and handling equipment 


Burrows Equipment Co. ® Dept. C-!0, 1316 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Illinoise UNiversity 44175 


the rate of gain by 10% and increased 
feed efficiency by 9%. 

When 25% of the soybean oil meal 
in the 115% ration was replaced 
with meat and bone scraps, pigs 
gained 9% slower and feed efficiency 
dropped 4%. 

Dr. Tribble said the reasons for 
differences in performance from re- 
placing soybean meal with meat and 
bone scraps were not apparent. Many 
experiments have shown no benefit 
from replacing soybean oil meal with 
animal protein. 

HORMONE IMPLANTS — Univer- 
sity of Missouri researchers found 
that sows and gilts receiving hor- 
mone implants had slightly more live 
embryos on the 25th day of gesta- 
tion than did untreated animals. 

Mr. Day reported that two experi- 
ments were conducted, involving a 
total of 132 gilts and sows. In one 
test, test animals were implanted in 
the ear on the 11th day of pregnan- 
cy. In the second test, implants were 
made on the 7th day of pregnancy. 
Progesterone and estrogen were the 
hormones used. 

Previous studies had indicated that 
daily injections of these hormones 
increased litter size by reducing the 
embryonic death rate. Purpose of 
this study was to determine if the 
same effect could be obtained with a 
single implant. The animals were 
slaughtered on the 25th day of preg- 
nancy to determine the embryonic 
death rate and the number of living 
embryos. 

Although the implanted animals 
consistently had slightly larger lit- 
ters, the difference was not enough 
to be significant. Mr. Day said fur- 
ther study is needed on best dosage 
level and time of implanting. How- 
ever, he said experience with these 
tests indicated that implants would 
be a practical way to administer these 
hormones, if a treatment is devel- 
oped that is distinctly beneficial. 

Further evidence was found in this 
study of the greater reproductive po- 
tential of sows as compared to gilts. 
The average ovulation rate for all 
sows was 4.2 eggs higher than for 
gilts. Sows had an average of 10.4 
embryos per litter on the 25th day 
of pregnancy compared to 7.6 for 
gilts. 

FEEDING HIGH LEVELS OF 
ANTIBIOTICS—Feeding high levels 
of antibiotics te sows at breeding in- 
creased litter size an average of 1.74 
pigs per litter in University of Mis- 
souri tests. 

These results were reported by Mr. 
Dean. Four trials have been conduct- 
ed on the effect of feeding antibiotics 
at breeding on sow performance. 
Three trials were with aged sows and 
one trial with gilts. In all trials, anti- 
biotics were fed at the rate of 0.54 
gm. per head per day. Terramycin 
was used in two of the trials, Aureo- 
mycin in the other two. 

Sows and gilts which received the 
antibiotics farrowed and weaned the 
largest litters, averaging a 19% in- 
crease at birth. Birth weights tend- 
ed to favor those not receiving anti- 
biotics which probably reflects the 
size of litter farrowed. 

The university researchers believe 
that the antibiotics decrease embry- 
onic death losses by clearing up some 
minor infections in the reproductive 
tract. Based on these results, they 
suggest feeding antibiotics at a level 
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When a hog raiser has a scours problem... 


WHAT YOU 


“ nf-180 is the product...” 


Roy Harrold, Beach City, Ohio, 
maintains 160 sows in his specially 
designed farrowing barn. At one time 
he had a tough scouring problem. 


“My pigs started scouring at 
about 2 to 3 weeks ... and then 
others began to get the problem 
younger and younger. It even went 
right down through the sows, and 
one sow gave it to another.” 


How Roy Harrold 

stopped his problem 
“T got to talking with our feed man 
about the idea of protecting the 
pigs by treating the sows, and he 
said he’d see what Hess & Clark 
had on the idea. Hess & Clark sug- 
gested nf-180 . . . so he brought 
some down and we tried it. As far 
as I’m concerned, treating the sow 
with nf-180 is the way to prevent 
baby pig scours. It stopped my pigs 
from scouring completely.” 

The advice of his feed dealer and 
nf-180 helped Roy Harrold solve his 
scours problems. By following a pol- 
icy of “first help the customer... 
then he’ll help you,” Mr. Harrold’s 
feed dealer earned a steady custom- 
er and a friend. 


HESS & CLARK Division of Vick Chemical Company ASHLAND, OHIO 


“We've never found anything like nf-180” 


Harl Thompson, Sesser, III., 
is another hog raiser who has had 
remarkable success preventing baby 
pig scours by treating the sow with 
nf-180. Before using nf-180 Mr. 
Thompson’s problem was so serious 
that, “... if we saved’7 out of 11 or 
12 pigs farrowed, we were fortunate.” 


How Harl Thompson 
stopped his problem 


“We took pigs to a state laboratory. 


They ran cultures on the bacteria 
in the pigs and the tests showed 
that nf-180 was the product to use. 
We feed nf-180 a week before and 
two weeks after farrowing. Out of 
seven litters we first put on nf-180, 


. we lost only one pig. 


“We have never found anything 
like nf-180. This is the simplest 
program you can possibly devise. 
There is nothing we have found 
that will do the job as well as nf-180.” 


When a hog raiser comes to you 
with a scours problem, tell him 
about the success Harl Thompson 
had with nf-180, Explain the nf-180 
feeding plan. He’ll be satisfied with 
the program and satisfied with your 
service. NT-6-6 


RECOMMEND? 


Read how these men stopped the hog scours problem with nf-180 


“nf-180 worked for us” 


Wilbur Siebrase, Waveland, 
Ind., tells of his success with nf-180 
in stopping his scours problem. 
“Everything was going fine with my 
hogs until August, 1957, when the 
roof fell in. First a group of boars 
started scouring... then a group of 
gilts... then two sows in the far- 
rowing barn. When the sows started 
scouring, their baby pigs also began 
scouring. Out of 78 litters, we lost 
over 200 pigs.” 


How Wilbur Siebrase 
stopped his problem 

“We were told about nf-180 by our 
feed dealer. We tested it by feeding 
nf-180 to the sows before and after 
farrowing. We produced_ 188 live 
pigs out of 202. For the first time in 
months there was no sign of scour- 
ing. nf-180 worked well for us. In 
fact, it was the difference between 
our staying in the hog business or 
having to sell out.” 

Learn more about how you caw get new customers and 
sell more feed with the help of nf-180. it’s simple. Just 
add nf-180 te provide 150 grams furazolidone per ton 
in your regular sow ration. Feed it one week befere 


and two weeks after farrowing. For complete informa- 
tion and research data on the nf-180 program write to 
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Hog Producers Hear Reports 
On Missouri Research Results 


COLUMBIA, MO. — Missouri hog 
producers attending the fourth an- 
nual Swine Day program recently 
heard reports on swine research work 
underway at the University of Mis- 
souri and saw some of the animals 
being used in the studies. 

The one-day event was held on the 
university campus by the college of 
agriculture’s animal husbandry de- 
partment. 

During the morning program, hog 
producers heard reports by animal 
husbandry department staff members 
Dr. Leland Tribble, B. T. Dean, Dr. 
S. E. Zobrisky, K. O. Zoellner and 
R. K. Leavitt. Some of the hogs be- 
ing used in research projects were 
shown in this session held at the live- 
stock pavilion. 

The afternoon program held in 
Jesse Auditorium featured guest 


speaker R. H. Bauman, agricultural 
economist at Purdue University. 

Other afternoon speakers were Dr. 
Tribble and B. N. Day, swine breed- 
ing specialist, and Dr. L. D. Kintner, 
university veterinarian. 

Swine Day visitors also saw tested 
boars from the Missouri Swine Test- 
ing Station on exhibit. These boars 
were sold at auction starting at 7 
p.m. 

Summaries of the talks on the pro- 
gram follow: 

LYSINE, BLOOD MEAL IN LOW- 
PROTEIN RATIONS — Supplements 
of either lysine or blood meal im- 
proved low-protein rations for grow- 
ing pigs in a University of Missouri 
test. 

Dr. Tribble reported these test re- 
sults at the University of Missouri 
Swine Day program. 


Lack of lysine, one of the essential 
amino acids, appeared to be the main 
limiting factor in a ration contain- 
ing 11.5% protein. This ration con- 
tained only 0.44% lysine. When this 
ration was supplemented with extra 
lysine, either by pure lysine or blood 
meal, pigs performed as well or bet- 
ter as those on a 16% protein ration. 

Blood meal did not appear to sup- 
ply anything of value beyond increas- 
ing the amount of lysine in the ra- 
tion. 

The use of low protein rations sup- 
plemented with lysine is not recom- 
mended for general use at present, 
Dr. Tribble said. Use of blood meal 
might be feasible in sorne cases, but 
manufactured lysine would be too 
expensive. However, the research- 
er said a break-through on produc- 
ing lysine at less cost might make 
its use practical in the future. 

In another part of the test which 
started with pigs weighing about 50 
lb., 25% of the soybean oil meal in 
the 16% ration was replaced with 
meat and bone scraps. This increased 


A Major Breakthrough 
in Moisture Testing 


The new Burrows Moisture Recorder 
—a major break-through in mois- 
ture testing of all grains. New dis- 
coveries in electronics assure its 
accuracy. Tests for each type of 
grain are specially programmed. A 
thermistor takes the temperature 
of the grain automatically and re- 
lays it to the electronic brain. The 
test cell corrects for variations in 
weight per bushel. All factors are 
fed into the electronic circuit and 
computed by the instrument. Mois- 
ture percentage is read visually on 
a lighted dial. A printing device re- 
cords the moisture percentage read- 
ing on a scale ticket or other slip 


of paper. 
Write for circular 


Accurate — Balanced electronic 
circuit is self-adjusting 

Ne charts — Direct moisture per- 
centage reading on a lighted 
dial. Human errors eliminated 
Automatic temperature correction — 
No separate temperature tests 
Fast complete reading in 5 secs. 
Printed Tickets — Moisture per- 
centage can be printed on scale 
ticket automatically 


Large 250 gram sample 
Automatic wt. per bu. correction — 


Patented test cell adjusts for 
all variations 


Liberal trade-in allowance 
10 day free trial 
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the rate of gain by 10% and increased 
feed efficiency by 9%. 

When 25% of the soybean oil meal 
in the 115% ration was replaced 
with meat and bone scraps, pigs 
gained 9% slower and feed efficiency 
dropped 4%. 

Dr. Tribble said the reasons for 
differences in performance from re- 
placing soybean meal with meat and 
bone scraps were not apparent. Many 
experiments have shown no benefit 
from replacing soybean oil meal with 
animal protein. 

HORMONE IMPLANTS — Univer- 
sity of Missouri researchers found 
that sows and gilts receiving hor- 
mone implants had slightly more live 
embryos on the 25th day of gesta- 
tion than did untreated animals. 

Mr. Day reported that two experi- 
ments were conducted, involving a 
total of 132 gilts and sows. In one 
test, test animals were implanted in 
the ear on the 11th day of pregnan- 
cy. In the second test, implants were 
made on the 7th day of pregnancy. 
Progesterone and estrogen were the 
hormones used. 

Previous studies had indicated that 
daily injections of these hormones 
increased litter size by reducing the 
embryonic death rate. Purpose of 
this study was to determine if the 
same effect could be obtained with a 
single implant. The animals were 
slaughtered on the 25th day of preg- 
nancy to determine the embryonic 
death rate and the number of living 
embryos. 

Although the implanted animals 
consistently had slightly larger lit- 
ters, the difference was not enough 
to be significant. Mr. Day said fur- 
ther study is needed on best dosage 
level and time of implanting. How- 
ever, he said experience with these 
tests indicated that implants would 
be a practical way to administer these 
hormones, if a treatment is devel- 
oped that is distinctly beneficial. 

Further evidence was found in this 
study of the greater reproductive po- 
tential of sows as compared to gilts. 
The average ovulation rate for all 
sows was 4.2 eggs higher than for 
gilts. Sows had an average of 10.4 
embryos per litter on the 25th day 
of pregnancy compared to 7.6 for 
gilts. 

FEEDING HIGH LEVELS OF 
ANTIBIOTICS—Feeding high levels 
of antibiotics to sows at breeding in- 
creased litter size an average of 1.74 
pigs per litter in University of Mis- 
souri tests. 

These results were reported by Mr. 
Dean. Four trials have been conduct- 
ed on the effect of feeding antibiotics 
at breeding on sow performance. 
Three trials were with aged sows and 
one trial with gilts. In all trials, anti- 
biotics were fed at the rate of 0.54 
gm. per head per day. Terramycin 
was used in two of the trials, Aureo- 
mycin in the other two. 

Sows and gilts which received the 
antibiotics farrowed and weaned the 
largest litters, averaging a 19% in- 
crease at birth. Birth weights tend- 
ed to favor those not receiving anti- 
biotics which probably reflects the 
size of litter farrowed. 

The university researchers believe 
that the antibiotics decrease embry- 
onic death losses by clearing up some 
minor infections in the reproductive 
tract. Based on these results, they 
suggest feeding antibiotics at a level 
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When a hog raiser has a scours problem... 


WHAT YOU 


RECOMMEND? 


2... 
nf-180 is the product...” 


Roy Harrold, Beach City, Ohio, 
maintains 160 sows in his specially 
designed farrowing barn. At one time 
he had a tough scouring problem. 

“My pigs started scouring at 
about 2 to 3 weeks ... and then 
others began to get the problem 
younger and younger. It even went 
right down through the sows, and 
one sow gave it to another.” 


How Roy Harrold 

stopped his problem 
“T got to talking with our feed man 
about the idea of protecting the 
pigs by treating the sows, and he 
said he’d see what Hess & Clark 
had on the idea. Hess & Clark sug- 
gested nf-180 . . . so he brought 
some down and we tried it. As far 
as I’m concerned, treating the sow 
with nf-180 is the way to prevent 
baby pig scours. It stopped my pigs 
from scouring completely.” 

The advice of his feed dealer and 
nf-180 helped Roy Harrold solve his 
scours problems. By following a pol- 
icy of “first help the customer... 
then he’ll help you,” Mr. Harrold’s 
feed dealer earned a steady custom- 
er and a friend. 


HESS & CLARK Division of Vick Chemical Company ASHLAND, OHIO 


Read how these men stopped the hog scours problem with nf-180 


“We've never found anything like nf-180” 


Harl Thompson, Sesser, III., 
is another hog raiser who has had 
remarkable success preventing baby 
pig scours by treating the sow with 
nf-180. Before using nf-180 Mr. 
Thompson’s problem was so serious 
that, “... if we saved’7 out of 11 or 
12 pigs farrowed, we were fortunate.” 


How Harl Thompson 

stopped his problem 
“We took pigs to a state laboratory. 
They ran cultures on the bacteria 
in the pigs and the tests showed 
that nf-180 was the product to use. 
We feed nf-180 a week before and 
two weeks after farrowing. Out of 
seven litters we first put on nf-180, 


. we lost only one pig. 


“We have never found anything 
like nf-180. This is the simplest 
program you can possibly devise. 
There is nothing we have found 
that will do the job as well asnf-180.” 


When a hog raiser comes to you 
with a scours problem, tell him 
about the success Harl Thompson 
had with nf-180, Explain the nf-180 
feeding plan. He’ll be satisfied with 
the program and satisfied with your 
service. NT-6-6 


“‘nf-180 worked for us” 


Wilbur Siebrase, Waveland, 
Ind., tells of his success with nf-180 
in stopping his scours problem. 
“Everything was going fine with my 
hogs until August, 1957, when the 
roof fell in. First a group of boars 
started scouring... then a group of 
gilts... then two sows in the far- 
rowing barn. When the sows started 
scouring, their baby pigs also began 
scouring, Out of 78 litters, we lost 
over 200 pigs.” 


How Wilbur Siebrase 
stopped his problem 

“We were told about nf-180 by our 
feed dealer. We tested it by feeding 
nf-180 to the sows before and after 
farrowing. We produced_ 188 live 
pigs out of 202. For the first time in 
months there was no sign of scour- 
ing. nf-180 worked well for us. In 
fact, it was the difference between 
our staying in the hog business or 
having to sell out.” 

Learn more about how you caw get new customers and 
sell more feed with the help of nf-180. It's simple. Just 
add nf-180 to provide 150 grams furazolidone per ton 
in your regular sow ration. Feed it one week before 


and two weeks after farrowing. For complete informa- 
tion and research data on the nf-180 program write to 


brand of 


furazolidone 
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of % gm. per head per day for a 10- 
day to two-week period starting 
three to five days before the start of 
the breeding season. 

SELECTING BREEDING STOCK 
ON BACKFAT — Selecting swine 
breeding stock on the basis of back- 
fat alone did not affect gaining abil- 
ity in the first year results of a long- 
time study at Missouri. A report of 
this study was given by Mr. Zoellner. 
The project to determine results of 
selecting for backfat only was start- 
ed in the fall of 1958 when 30 sows 
and gilts were selected from the uni- 
versity’s Poland China herd. They 
were bred to good quality Poland 
boars. 

Pigs from the 1959 spring and fall 
litters were raised in confinement and 
fed by litters. All pigs were probed 
for backfat thickness at 175 lb. and 
the pigs with the thinnest backfat 
were selected for breeding stock for 
the next generation. 

“The encouraging thing about our 
first two litters is that the pigs se- 


lected as having the least backfat 
gained as well or better than the 
fatter pigs,” Mr. Zoellner reported. 

As the study progresses, the re- 
searchers will watch carefully what 
happens to the productiveness of this 
stock as this selection for backfat 
continues. They will be especially in- 
terested in size and vigor of litters 
and rate and efficiency of gain in the 
litters. 

“If this method of selection proves 
to be effective, it could be used by 
Missouri swine producers to greatly 
increase the meatiness of their hogs,” 
Mr. Zoellner said. 

LIMITING GRAIN FED TO 
SOWS — Limiting the amount of 
grain fed to sows and gilts increased 
the number of pigs they farrowed 
and weaned, provided adequate 
amounts of protein, vitamins and 
minerals were supplied, said Mr. 
Dean. He reviewed results of a group 
of experiments on the effect of nor- 
mal and limited levels of feeding dur- 
ing gestation. 


The limited-fed groups received 
from one half to two thirds as much 
corn as the groups on normal feed. 
Actual consumption was 2-3 Ib. of 
corn per head per day for the limited- 
fed group compared to 4-5 Ib. for the 
normal-fed group. 

Limited fed sows and gilts far- 
rowed an average of 8% more pigs 
and weaned 22% more pigs than sows 
and gilts on normal rations. How- 
ever, pigs from the normal-fed sows 
and gilts averaged 3 lb. heavier at 
weaning. 

Mr. Dean stressed the need to sup- 
ply adequate amounts of protein, 
vitamins and minerals. He noted that 
where the levels of these essential 
nutrients were allowed to drop be- 
low acceptable standards in the lim- 
ited rations, the number of pigs far- 
rowed and weaned was reduced. The 
advantage of restricted energy levels 
showed up only where adequate pro- 
tein, vitamin and mineral levels were 
maintained. 

Only enough grain should be fed to 
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maintain the desired condition and 
to make the desired gain in weight, 
according to Mr. Dean. In these ex- 
periments, results indicated that the 
best reproductive performance was 
obtained when gilts gained 80-100 lb. 
during gestation. 

Sows and gilts fed a limited amount 
of grain during gestation tended to 
eat more feed when self-fed during 
lactation than those fed a normal 
level of feed. But the difference in 
feed consumption during lactation 
was not enough to offset the smaller 
amount of feed consumed by the lim- 
ited-fed sows during gestation. On 
the average, the limited-fed sows and 
gilts ate 155 Ib. less feed during ges- 
tation and lactation periods. 

Normal-fed sows and gilts aver- 
aged about 20 Ib. leavier at weaning 
time than the limited-fed groups. 
Normal-fed groups gained weight 
during gestation and lost during lac- 
tation while the limited-fed groups 
gained some during both periods. 

After farrowing, these sows were 
switched on to full feed with good 
results by turning them on self-feed- 
ers,for one to two hours twice a day, 
starting the fourth day after farrow- 
ing. 

EFFECT OF GOOD MANAGE- 
MENT—The effect of good manage- 
ment on size of litter was stressed 
by Mr. Day. 

He pointed out that litter size is 
only about 10% heritable. That 
means litter size is about 90% de- 
pendent on environmental and man- 
agement factors. 

Mr. Day also stressed that litter 
size can mean the difference of a 
profit or loss for the hog producer. 
It costs very little more to feed a sow 
that produces a litter of 10 pigs than 
one that produces five pigs, he noted. 

Three major factors affect litter 
size, according to the University re- 
searcher. They are number of eggs 
produced by the sow, number of eggs 
fertilized and death losses during 
pregnancy. 

Mr. Day made two suggestions for 
increasing the number of eggs pro- 
duced by the sow. One was to let gilts 
go to their second or third heat peri- 
od before breeding. Tests have shown 
that the number of eggs produced 
increases steadily between 5% and 
nine months of age. 

Increasing feed intake, commonly 
called flushing, two to three weeks 
before breeding will also increase 
number of eggs produced, he said. 

A fertile boar will fertilize nearly 
all the eggs produced, according to 
Mr. Day. “Main precaution is to not 
use a boar that has inherited defects 
even though he is fertile.” 

Main way to prevent death losses 
during pregnancy is to keep sows 
from getting too fat. Mr. Day said 
sows should gain % to % Ib. per day 
with the higher figure applying espe- 
cially to gilts. “It’s important to keep 
the energy intake down while sup- 
plying sufficient protein and miner- 
als,” he said. 

Research now underway may some 
day produce other methods for in- 
creasing litter size. Missouri scien- 
tists are experimenting with the use 
of hormones during pregnancy to 
see if litter size can be increased this 
way. (See another report.) 


Progress being made in artificial 
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insemination of swine was discussed 
briefly by Mr. Day. He said that 
many of the advantages of artificial 
breeding of cattle apply also to hogs 
—wider use of superior sires, small 
producer need not own a sire and less 
disease spread from herd to herd. 

However, several big problems 
need solving before artificial insemi- 
nation will be widespread in swine 
herds. Boar semen cannot be stored 
much longer than one day. Neither 
can it be frozen successfully. The re- 
striction to use of fresh semen elimi- 
nates many of the advantages of this 
breeding method. 

Another problem is to detect the 
beginning of the heat period in sows 
and gilts. Research on control of 
estrus and ovulation may some day 
answer this problem. 


Mr. Day said many of the answers 
to these probiems will probably be 
worked out in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture. 

DISEASE -FREE P1IGS— Most 
swine producers have never raised a 
group of completely normal, disease- 
free pigs, a University of Missouri 
veterinarian said. In his discussion of 
disease-free pigs, Dr. Kintner said 
some veterinarians have gone through 
college and have had a swine prac- 
tice for years without ever seeing a 
perfectly normal pig lung. 

Dr. Kintner said a method has been 
developed by which this chain of dis- 
ease transmission from disease car- 
rier sows to baby pigs can be broken. 
‘For the first time in the history of 
concentrated swine production, pigs 
can be raised that are free of virus 
pig pneumonia, atrophic rhinitis, 
bloody diarrhea, external parasites, 
non-specific enteritis and transmis- 
sible gastro enteritis,” he said. 

“The method involves taking the 
pigs from the sow by surgery.” 

Because of the absence of such 
diseases, particularly virus pig 
pneumonia, these pigs, under ordi- 
nary farm conditions, are more 
hardy, more robust, more resistant 
to common soil-borne diseases and 
grow more rapidly on less feed than 
the so-called healthy pigs found on 
most farms, Dr. Kintner said. 

“These disease-free pigs will go 
to market a month earlier on 200 Ib. 
less feed than the pigs you have at 
home,” Dr. Kintner said. These pigs 
are called “specific pathogen free 
pigs” (SPF). 

The big hazard that will be faced 
in maintaining the herd free of the 
diseases mentioned is the movement 
of humans and pigs, Dr. Kintner said. 
Visitors, truckers, buyers and veteri- 
narians will have to use special pre- 
cautions to avoid tracking in disease. 
There can be absolutely no contact 
with other pigs such as at boar test- 
ing stations, sales, shows or by bor- 
rowing boars. 

The program is still small and only 
several years old, but to date there 
have been no unexpected outbreaks 
of the diseases mentioned previously 
in SPF pigs, Dr. Kintner reported. 

Six individuals or corporations have 
been licensed to produce primary 
SPF stock in Missouri. Individuals 
that start with this primary stock 
can raise them under ordinary farm 
conditions and sell secondary SPF 
stock, providing they qualify under 
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disease can be sold. These efforts will 
be rewarded by a premium price for 
the SPF pigs. 

“It is likely that SPF pigs will cre- 
ate a number of problems, maybe as 
many as they solve, but the evidence 
is that ordinary pigs cannot compete 
economically with SPF pigs,” the uni- 
versity veterinarian said. 

ADAPTING A PRODUCTION 
SYSTEM—Making a profit on hogs 
depends to a large extent on adapt- 
ing a production system to fit the 
individual farm, said Dr. Tribble. He 
noted that no one system is best for 
all farms. 

In his talk on general swine man- 
agement, Dr. Tribble discussed vari- 
ous production systems. 

Dr. Tribble recommended a multi- 
ple farrowing system on farms where 
hogs are the main source of income. 
Some advantages of multiple farrow- 
ing are greater use of buildings and 
equipment, spreads out labor load, 
one boar can service more sows by 
staggering breeding dates and re- 


duces speculation and spreads pro- 
ducer’s income, he said. 

However, Dr. Tribble said multiple 
farrowings demand more planning, 
and they may cause labor conflicts 
with other farm enterprises. Also, the 
producer on multiple farrowing will 
take an average price rather than 
being able to shoot for price peaks. 

Comparing central farrowing 
houses with portable facilities, Dr. 
Tribble noted that the central house 
is more expensive initially but it has 
a longer life. Portable houses cost 
less to start with but upkeep is 
greater and they won’t last as long. 
Over the long run, there’s not much 
difference in the housing cost per 
sow. 

However, central housing offers 
many conveniences which, Dr. Trib- 
ble said, “make life a little more en- 
joyable, especially at farrowing 
time.” 

Is it better to use sows or gilts 
to raise pigs? Dr. Tribble said both 
have advantages. Sows produce larger 
litters, more milk, heavier pigs at 
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weaning, have some disease immuni- 
ty and the overhead costs per pig are 
less. 

Gilts have higher sale value, a 
capital gains tax advantage, and they 
wean a higher percentage of pigs 
(but not enough higher to offset the 
bigger litters from sows). 

“When all things are added up, the 
advantages seem to be in favor of 
using sows,” Dr. Tribble said. “I be- 
lieve that in many cases, sows are 
sold too soon while they're still capa- 
ble of producing big economical lit- 
ters. 

“Don't cull sows or gilts on the 
basis of one litter. Too many factors 
affect the size and vigor of a litter 
to make one litter a reliable culling 
guide.” 

Most producers will probably get 
better results by, staying away from 
extremely early weaning — say 
weeks of age. Dr. Tribble recom- 
mended waiting at least until 5 weeks 
of age before weaning. 

On the subject of production in 
confinement, Dr. Tribble noted that 
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Series 10 
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Jim Zilverberg 


a producer doesn’t have to produce 
entirely in confinement or entirely 

n pasture. A producer may want to 
go to confinement after weaning, af- 
ter pigs have reached 75-100 lb. or 
maybe just for the final finishing pe- 
riod. 

CARCASS VALUE INDEX— 
Quantity of lean meat, quality and 
market value of pork are rolled into 
one index figure in Missouri's Ham 
Equivalent carcass value index. 


Developer of the new index, Dr. 
Zobrisky, explained the evaluation 
method. “This new way of reflecting 
the merit of a hog carcass sidesteps 
human biases,” the meats specialist 
explained. 

The Ham Equivalent of a carcass 
is expressed in terms of the value of 
all cuts of the pork carcass as re- 
lated to the value of the ham. There- 
fore, the H.E. of a given hog multi- 
plied by the price of ham is equal to 
the dollar value of the hog. 
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Here are the steps Dr. Zobrisky 
uses to determine H.E.: 

“(1) Hogs are handled alike in re- 
spect to feed, water and rest for 24 
hours prior to slaughter. Pre-slaugh- 
ter management is important, since it 
can cause dressing percentage to vary 
drastically, and this percentage is an 
inherent part of the H.E. 

“(2) After slaughter, carcasses are 
chilled and processed according to 
strict standards. Carcass dressed 
weight can vary 15-20 lb. by chang- 
ing dressing procedure. Humidity, air 
flow, temperature and time held in 
chill room can _ infiuence carcass 
weight several pounds. Also, cutting 
and trimming methods influence 
weight of cuts. Therefore, standard- 
ized methods are a must if reliable 
results are to be obtained. 

“(3) Finally, the percentage of 
each wholesale cut (live or carcass 
basis) is multiplied by approximate 
index figure. This figure for each pork 
cut is based on the average weekly 
wholesale price for each cut for years 
1957-59. The sum of cut indexes then 
gives the Ham Equivalent index for 
the hog. As the meatiness of the pork 
carcass rises, so does its H.E.” 

Dr. Zobrisky explained that the 
H.E. index is.unique in that it is 
kept up-to-date simply by adding lat- 
est wholesale cut prices. 

The Missouri -de veloped Ham 
Equivalent is looked on as “a valu- 
able tool in the evaluation of test 
hogs,” he said. 


ULTRASONIC SOUND WAVES— 
A swine producer can’t always tell 
how meaty a hog is just by looking, 
contends Dr. Zobrisky. He said that 
many animals show outward signs of 
meatiness, but come up at slaughter 
time with a high fat percentage. 

So, if a breeder can’t rely on what 
Dr. Zobrisky calls the “eye-ball’”’ test 
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for meatiness, how can he find out 
about his breeding animals? Slaugh- 
tering won't help because then the 
breeding stock is dead, he said. 

The meats researcher says that ul- 
trasonic sound waves is one of the 
most accurate ways short of slaugh- 
ter to determine meatiness in ani- 
mals. And one of the non-destructive 
instruments that measure by the ul- 
trasonic principle is the Sonoray. Dr. 
Zobrisky demonstrated the univer- 
sity’s Sonoray to Swine Day visitors. 

“The electronic device may be a 
great aid in increasing effectiveness 
of breeding programs,” said Dr. Zo- 
brisky. “The increased accuracy 
would permit speedy selection of 
meat-type breeding stock, and reduce 
time needed to produce superior 
lines.” 

HOG OPERATION SPECIALIZA- 
TION—Hog operations will tend ts 
get larger and more specialized in 
the years ahead. But there will con- 
tinue to be some relatively small op- 
erations in cases where hogs in limit- 
ed numbers fit into a good over-all 
farm management pattern, said Mr. 
Bauman. 

He said that on farms where it 
fits, intensifying the hog business is 
an effective way of increasing effi- 
ciency. In a recent study of 130 swine 
farms in Indiana, he found that on 
the average, farms with 50-60 sows 
(two-litter system) produced hogs at 
less cost than those with either more 
or less than this number. 

However, he found the lowest cost 
producer, considering individuals 
rather than size groups, had about 
30 sows. Mr. Bauman said this indi- 
cates it is poss ble to get maximum 
efficiency well below the 50-60-sow 
enterprise size. 

“Further developments in science 
and technology probably will result 
in some further increase in the herd | 
size necessary for lowest costs of 
production,” Mr. Bauman said. 
“Farms where hogs are a major en- 
terprise will find it an advantage to 
further centralize and intensify hog 
production facilities and activities. | 
This especially applies to periods 
when sows are farrowing and pigs 
are in the nursery.” 

Both complete confinement and 
pasture systems have a place, the 
economist continued. The system that 
is best depends on the _ individual | 
farm. 

If pasture is used in the hog pro- 
gram, Mr. Bauman said a permanent 
farrowing house, which requires less | 
labor, combined with portable nurs- | 
ery and growing-finishing facilities 
is the least cost combination for 20 
or more sows. This is especially true 
for the producer who plans to stay 
in the business long enough to war- 
rent the higher initial investment for 
permanent farrowing quarters, he 
added. 

Investment and annual use costs | 
per sow are reduced substantially as | 
hog facilities are used more intensive- 
ly, Mr. Bauman said. Most of the sav- | 
ings have been attained with three 
groups of sows, farrowing two litters 
per year. Going beyond this intensity | 
is probably not wise on most farms, | 
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the economist advised, since manage- 
ment problems multiply rapidly as 
the number of groups goes up. 

As for outlook, Mr. Bauman said 
hog production will continue to be a 
business of ups and downs in profit 
margins. The short-run price and 
profit outlook is quite favorable; the 
longer-run outlook is as favorable as 
for other livestock, he said. 


Dehy Production Up 
4% Through August 


KANSAS CITY — Dehy production 
to the end of August, four months, 
exceeds that of a year earlier by 
33,400 tons or nearly 4%, according 
to the American Dehydrators Assn. 
Bulletin. It was reported that inven- 
tories are about 76,600 tons greater 
than last year at this time, up about 
18.8%. 

Disappearance by the close of 
August was about 10,000 tons less 


than a year earlier and close to the 


average of five preceding years. Dis- 
appearance for the month of August 
alone was just 1,100 tons less than a 
year earlier. 

Industry sources report the price is 
running about 84% of the five year 
average. 

September production lower than 
a year ago is expected in some 
areas. Among dry areas are: Ohio 
and Indiana and parts of Illinois, 
Michigan, Kansas and Iowa. It is con- 
sidered that rains now would be too 
late to save the situation. Serious 
reduction in tonnage will probably not 
show up until October, according to 
the association bulletin. 

The bulletin commented that if the 
production had continued at the ac- 
celerated pace, there might have been 
a serious oversupply by the end of 
the season. It further stated that with 
the drouth that now besets many pro- 
ducing areas, the situation may be al- 
leviated. 

August production was down in 
four states according to the bulletin. 
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They were: Iowa, 1.7%; Missouri, 
14.0%; Nebraska, 3.2%; and Texas, 
26.2%. All other states were ahead 
with Ohio leading the pack with a 
37.7% increase in August over Aug- 
ust, 1959. Kansas and Colorado were 
ahead of last year by slightly more 
than 11%. 
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Dr. Salsbury’s Sets 


Poultry Short Courses 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—A new 
series of four-day poultry short 
courses has been scheduled by Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

Clarus M. Galloway, short-course 
registrar, said chicken short courses 
are slated for Oct. 17-21, Nov. 7-11, 
Feb. 6-10 and Feb. 13-17. 

The course is designed for hatch- 
erymen, feedmen, growers and others 
interested in poultry diseases. A con- 
centrated course in disease recogni- 
tion, prevention and control is pre- 
sented, 
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Service for Testing 
Forage Established 


EXETER, N.H.—The University of 
New Hampshire in Durham, work- 
COMPARE ing through Edward F. Upham, Rock- 


“ ingham County agricultural agent, 
4 Now FLAKE” has set up a new service which will 
d sil- 
with the handle forage samples of hay an 
— > of age for determination of crude pro- 
OYSTER SHELL 


tein, crude fiber and moisture in this 
area, it has been announced. 

The UNH dairy science department 
will be able to calculate estimated to- 
tal digestible nutrients (TDN) and 
net energy and the reports will be 
sent to selected county agricultural 
agents, who have been especially 
trained to interpret the results. Feed- 
ing schedules will be established for 
dairymen who have samples analyzed. 

The Rockingham County agent has 
been equipped with forage sampling 
equipment and the mailing tubes re- 
quired for forage sampling. 


WRITE, WIRE OR. PHONE FOR: 
INFORMATION AND SAMPLES. 


P O BOX 784 . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Some grain men are moisture tester testers 
without even knowing it. Most often they're 
the bargain hunters or gimmick fanciers who 
always seem to end up with untried and un- 
proven equipment. All too often the things that 
cost them less to buy end up costing them far 
more to own. 

Instead, we hope that you’re the kind of mois- 
ture tester tester who finds out all you can about 
the different brands and models available and 
makes up your own mind about the one that’s 


best for you. 
Try ‘em all and we think you'll buy the Steinlite 
500-RC. It’s the best and newest of the Steinlite 


line that already is more widely used than all 


othed makes of moisture testers combined. 
No feed to guess at how the 500-RC will per- 
forn®. . . it’s backed by years of research and 


offefs\ you a full year’s factory guarantee. It 


s routine testing automatically in seconds, 
kes perfect tests of grain right from the 
samples of mixed moisture content... 
‘© wait hours for moisture equalization. 

ands, 
ite O-RC cost} you $495 to buy but it pays for 
own on& Write for complete details on 
sr wa moBsture tester and the liberal trade- 
ce 


TESTER: 


buts about it... the new Stein- 


Seedburo 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


DEPT. FS-10 618 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Wife to Husband: “TI scratched the 
front fender a little, dear. If you 
want to look at it, it’s in the back 


seat.” 


An American in Wales noticed the 
words, “Tam Htab” on a mat in his 
room. “Ah!” he said to the bellboy, 
“I suppose that’s Welsh for Wel- 
come.” “No, sir,” grinned the boy, 
“that’s the bath mat upside down.” 


Joe: “Is it really true that it’s bad 
luck to have a black cat following 
Moe: “That depends on whether 
you’re a man or a mouse.” 


Boy: “Gimme forty-eight hambur- 


gers. 
Waiter: “Forty-eight!” 
Boy: “Oh, don’t blow a fuse. I’m 
not going to eat all of ’em. I’ve got 
three buddies outside.” 


“Where’s my car?” asked the pro- 
fessor’s wife. 

“Dear me,” said the husband. “Did 
I take the car out?” 

“You certainly did. You drove it 
to town.” 

“How odd! I remember now that 
after I got out I turned around to 
thank the gentleman who gave me 
the lift and wondered where he'd 
gone.” 


OREGON MILL 


(Continued from page 27) 


ammeters to show the flow of ma- 
terials through the plant. 

The pellets from the mill drop 
through the floor to a 36 in. wide 
Wenger horizontal cooler in the base- 
ment and then go across a 36 in. re- 
ciprocating type shaker. 

The finished pellets are elevated 
and spouted to a Butler bin in the 
building for sacking off or to any of 
five 30-ton Butler “Bulk-O-Matic” 
bins for bulk pellets. Bagging is han- 
dled with a Richardson automatic 
unit. There is a traveling belt con- 
veyor on a track which can be put 
under any of the bulk tanks for 
loading of pellets into trucks. This 
system, in place of dump loading, is 
said to result in a minimum of pellet 
breakage. The trucks are weighed on 
Ochoco Feed & Farm Supply’s truck 
scale. 

Facilities for barley rolling also 
have been added to the plant so that 
this additional service can be pro- 
vided. 

The entire set-up, it is pointed out, 
adds up to a simple, low-cost, efficient 
operation for production of hay pel- 
lets and complete pelleted feeds for 
livestock. 


‘MILBREW 


BREWERS" 
DRIED YEAS 


PROCESSORS SINCE 1933 


N. BUFFUM ST. 
| MILWAUKEE 12, wis. 
PHONE ED. 2-3114. 
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IN THE FEED 


Sinall wonder TRITHIADOL, Sterwin’s superior, “‘use-proved’’ coccidiostat, 
gives top profits to broiler growers. For with TRITHIADOL, control goes hand 
in hand with feed conversion. 

TRITHIADOL is the only coccidiostat that effectively controls all important 
species of coccidia while giving top feed conversion. 

DOLLAR AND CENTs proof of this exclusive “‘double-feature”’ is reflected in 
the extra profits (up to $40 per 1000 birds) registered by TRITHIADOL in 
comparative tests with other leading coccidiostats. 


N Tested and proved in laboratory and field tests . . . TRITHIADOL pays off 
where you want it to. . . in commercial use. Sterwin’s TRITHIADOL is “‘use 
proved” in every poultry growing area, in every growin; season . . . under 
{ widely varying growing conditions. 


IN REPLACEMENT CHICKENS — TRITHIADOL controls a// commercially impor- 
tant species of coccidia . . . allows development of early immunity which 
continues into laying period. 


SEE YOUR STERWIN TECHNICALLY-TRAINED REPRESENTATIVE or write...wire or phone collect to: 


Subsicdiory of Sterling Drug inc 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


LAckowanno 4- 6400 
~ 


_ U.S. Pat, Nos. 2,836,539 & 2,844,509 
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ONLY TRITHIADOL HAS ALL 9 
OF THESE MAJOR ADVANTAGES ra 


1. Effectively controls all economically 
important species of coccidia, 


2. Completely safe for poultry; harm- of 
less to other warm blooded animals. o 


3. Superior feed conversion and weight 
gain. 


4. Permits immunity to develop early. 


5, Displays no adverse effects on egg 
production, shell or interior quality. 


6. Comparatively no effect on hatch- x 
ability or fertility. . 


7. \s compatible with all commonly ad 
used feed ingredients. 


8. Stable, free flowing, easily blended 
with feeds. 


9. Effectively reduces tapeworm and 
large roundworm burden—a sub- 
stantial aid in any worm control 
program. 


| 
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PRICES AND SIZES TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 
Model Roll Size H.P. Price Only* 
706-S 6” 1 $189.50 
712-S 10’x12” 3 450.00 
718-S 10x18" 7% 580.00 
824-S 10°x24” 10 773.00 
830-S 10%«30” 15 1,080.00 
836-S 10x36” 20 1,440.00 
*Prices fob Wichita. Attractive time- 
payment plan available. 


NOW AVAILABLE WITH EAR CORN 
CRUSHER ATTACHMENT 


Y W-W GRINDER CORP. 
, 2957 NORTH MARKET DEPT. 311 WICHITA 19, KANSAS 


ROLLER MILL! 


* LIFETIME 
CONSTRUCTION 


* ACCURATE SINGLE- 
WHEEL CONTROL 


* PERFECTLY 


W-W Roller Mills are years ahead of others, be- 
cause they are built to last a lifetime, have 
simple—but accurate—operation, and process 
every kernel exactly the way you want it—either 
crimped, cracked, or crumbled with a mini- 
mum of flour. Heavy cast-iron frame-work 
won't rust out. Chilled white iron rolls, hard- 
ened throughout, don't chip or peel, yet can 
be regrooved many times (roller exchange 
regrooving service available). A single con- 
trol wheel handles all adjustments—can 
be set even when operating. Pro- 
duces highest capacity of per- 
fectly processed feed per 
horsepower of any in the 
field. Adaptable to any 
power, including PTO! 
Write for literature and 
complete information. 


PROCESSED FEED 


& Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat is invaluable in formulating 
better rations. It has been proven safe and efficient by many years of 
scientific feeding... maintained safe by strict production standards. 
Sell it and feed it with confidence. 

RED W BRAND also brings proven economy to feeding; excellent 
appetite appeal for all animals and poultry. It is packed with high 


nutritional values. 


RED W BRAND Vitagen 
Feeding Fat is available at 
all Wilson plants for ship- 
ment in tank cars, tank 
trucks, or 400# steel drums. 


typical of fresh crack- 
lings; free of off-odors, 


Flavor & Odor... such as rancidity and 
sourness 

Quality. .... nutritional components 99%+ 
Free Fatty Acid................ 1% to 3% 
A.C.M. Keeping Quality... .over 40 hours 
Melting Point (Wiley). ..... About 108° F. 
less than 0.2% 
Cholesterol & Related Compounds 

(natural unsaponifiables)........... 0.5% 


Animal Protein Concentrates and 


Vitagen Feeding Fat 


The BEST Ingredients Moke BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 

RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meal 

RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fot 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 


WILSON & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO « CEDAR RAPIDS » KANSAS CITY » OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA + LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 


Waste Fats in Finishing 
Rations for Drylot Hogs 


By Dr. D. M. Baird and H. C. MeCompbell 
University of Georgia 


In recent years, there has been a 
tremendous increase in the supply of 
inedible fats in this country. This 
increase has been due largely to the 
sharp decline .in the use of soap 
caused by the great increase in the 
use of synthetic detergents. 

Since 1947, there has been over a 
60% decline in soap production, while 
the use of synthetic detergents has 
risen from 3 to 18 lb. per capita. 

Since inedible tallow and grease 
account for one half to two thirds 
of the fats and oils used in soap pro- 
duction, the decline in soap produc- 
tion has been a serious handicap in 
the utilization of these livestock by- 
products. 

There also has been a decline in 
the use of animal fats for baking and 
cooking. This decreased use of animal 
fats has been brought about by im- 
proved vegetable shortenings along 
with an aggressive advertising cam- 
paign by the vegetable shortening 
manufacturers. 

The large surpluses of animal fats 
have depressed the price of fats and 
have made the livestock industry 
“fat” conscious. This consciousness, 
coupled with certain consumer rejec- 
tion of fatter cuts, has stimulated the 
emphasis in the production of “meat” 
animals with less fat at slaughter. 


The outlook for higher prices for 
waste fats is not bright due to de- 
clining domestic consumption, rather 
steady export demand, and the sharp 
competition of other animal and vege- 
table oil products. There is a need for 
additional research with surplus ani- 
mal fats in order to find more uses 
for these important by-products of 
the livestock industry. 


Fats in Rations 


The feeding of animal fats as a 
portion of the livestock ration is one 
of the uses that is finding wide ac- 
ceptance. Fat has been a known es- 
sential in the animal diet for many 
years. 

Fat not only serves as a concen- 
trated source of energy but furnishes 
essential fatty acids and makes more 
available to the body the fat-soluble 
vitamins contained in the feed. Added 
fats also produce brighter feeds with 
less dust, increase the ease of pellet- 
ing with less machinery wear, and 
make for greater comfort and health 
of the workers with less labor loss 
due to illness. 

The feeding of animal fats in swine 
rations has consistently given small 
increases in average daily gains, con- 
siderable increases in feed efficiency 
with little effect on carcass quality. 

Robison (1943) fed rations contain- 
ing 2.6, 5.6 and 8.7% fat and found 
that there was an increase in daily 
gains, improved feed efficiency and 
lower feed intake at the higher levels 
of fat. Perry et al (1953) fed lard 
at levels of 1 to 10% of the ration 
with little effect on average daily 
gains but a considerable improve- 
ment in feed efficiency, especially 
above the 4% level. 

Day et al. (1954) found that 10% 
added inedible fat increased gains by 
14% and reduced the feed require- 
ment per cwt. gain by 18%. Carcass 
grade was reduced slightly with a 
small increase in depth of back fat. 

Kropf et al (1954) found that 
ground raw waste beef fat had a re- 
placement value of 115% that of corn 
when fed at 10 to 15% of the ration. 
Barrick et al. (1953), Anderson et al. 
(1957) and Blumer et al. (1957) 
showed that feeding certain fats or 
oils had a hardening or softening ef- 
fect on the carcass depending upon 
the fat used or the degree of unsatur- 
ation. 

Lard was shown to soften the car- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The authors, 
Dr. D. M. Baird and H. C. McCamp- 
bell, are members of the animal hus- 
bandry staff of the University of 
Georgia Agricultura! Experiment 
Station at Experiment, Ga. Their re- 
search on waste fats in finishing ra- 
tions for drylot hogs was published 
recently in a booklet, Series N.S. 97. 


cass while coconut oils hardened the 
carcasses. Heitman (1956) showed 
tallow additions to increase the 
weight gains of hogs at the 5 and 
10% levels, while feeding 10% lard 
was without significant effect on 
weight gains. 

Lecithin, a fat-like substance con- 
taining nitrogen and phosphorus as 
well as traces of vitamin E and bio- 
tin, has been shown to protect fat and 
fat-soluble vitamins against oxidation 
both in feedstuffs and during diges- 
tion (Schraf, 1947). Lecithin also ap- 
parently improves the absorption of 
fats and protects animals against un- 
desirable reactions to high fat intakes 
such as diarrhea (Augur, 1947). 


Figuring Economy 

Fats are generally considered too 
expensive to replace grains. In recent 
years, however, the price spread has 
narrowed considerably. Also, com- 
mercial hog feeds contain enough fat, 
according to present feeding stand- 
ards, to produce pork carcasses with 
more fat than is considered desirable. 
Therefore, if fat feeding is to be prof- 
itable, the increase in gain and feed 
efficiency must be great enough to 
offset the higher cost of the fat and 
the possibly lower carcass value of 
the hog. 

Three tests were undertaken to de- 
termine the value of replacing grain 
with inedible fats as reflected in its 
effect on average daily gain, feed effi- 
ciency, and carcass characteristics. 
Supplements of  chlortetracycline. 
lecithin, and a fermentation product 
were also considered as well as inter- 
vals of fat feeding during the finish- 
ing period. * 

Test 1: Tallow vs. Grease in tre 
Finishing Rations for Drylot Hog: — 
Three lots of pigs were used in this 
initial test to compare a standard 
corn-soybean meal ration with simi- 
lar rations containing tallow or 
grease. Weanling purebred Poland 
China pigs were allotted on a basis 
of sex, weight and litter. They were 
housed on concrete and allowed free- 
choice access to feed, minerals and 
water. 

Lots were weighed each two weeks 
with individual animals being re- 
moved for slaughter at or near 200 
Ib. weight. The animals were slaugh- 
tered in a local packing house, and 
dressing percentage was obtained on 
the warm carcasses with heads on. 

Three standard fat measurements 
were taken 24 hours after slaughter 
and averaged, and manual hardness 
was estimated for each carcass by a 
plant employee. Samples of back fat 
from the mid-back and of leaf fat 
were taken at this time for refrac- 
tive index readings. Refractive index 
readings were made on a Zeiss-Butyro 
refractometer at 40°C. 

Fat samples were cut into small 
pieces and the lard rendered over a 
water bath, filtered, and stored in a 
refrigerator until refractive index 
readings were made. 

The tallow used in this test graded 
Prime Tallow with titre of 40-42°C, 
FFA 6%, MIU < 1% and was stabi- 
lized against peroxide rancidity with 
Tenox-R. The grease graded choice 
white grease with a titre of 37°C, 
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Lots 
Treatment 


Grease ..... 


Vitamin B Supplement] 


Gross energy, cals. per gram ............005. 


125 tb. to Market Weight. Test 1 


2 3 
Control Tallow Grease 

Ib. Ib. Ib. 
79.0 72.6 72.6 
5.0 5.0 5.0 
6.0 74 74 
5.0 5.0 5.0 
eer 4.0 4.0 4.0 
ste 1.0 1.0 1.0 
5.0 ove 
+ + + 
0.1 0.1 0.1 
100.6 100.6 100.6 
14.94 14.63 14.38 
4.38 4.67 4.67 


*Trace mineral mixture: 225 Ib. salt, 40 Ib. 


steamed bone meal, 350 Ib. oyster shell flour, 


9 ib. magnesium carbonate, 5 Ib. ferrous sulphate, 1,500 gm. copper sulphate, 2,250 gm. man- 
ganous sulphate, 400 gm. cobalfous chloride, 2,000 gm. zinc carbonate and 200 gm. potassium 


iodide. 


tCalculated to supply 9 mg. chlortetracycline and 9 mcg. vitamin Biz per ib. of feed (Led- 


erle's Aurofac 1A). 


#Calculated to supply 428 1.U. vitamin A and 100 1.U. vitamin Ds per ib. of feed (Dawe's 


Fixtay-Dee). 


{Calculated to supply 2 mg. riboflavin, 4 gm. pantothenic acid, 9 mg. niacin, 10 mg. chlorine 
and 60 mcg. folic acid per ib. of feed (Lederie's Fortafeed 2-49c). 


FFA < 4%, MIU < 1% and was also 
stabilized with Tenox-R. 

The crude protein levels of the ra- 
tions were approximately 19% from 
start of the test until each lot aver- 
aged 75 Ib., then 16% to 125 Ib., then 
13% from 125 Ib. to market weight. 
Feed analysis was by proximate ana- 
lysis, and energy determination was 
by bomb calorimeter. Table 1 gives 
the rations fed from 125 Ib. to market 
weight. Tallow or grease replaced 
corn on a pound-for-pound basis with 
protein level being held constant by 
adjustments in the percentage of 
grain and soybean meal used. 

The results of this test are shown 
in Table 2. The average daily gains 
were 1.55, 1.67 and 1.85 Ib. for the 
control, tallow, and grease fed lots, 
respectively. The grease fed lot gained 
significantly faster (P<.01) than the 
control lot. There were no significant 
differences in gains between the con- 
trol and tallow fed lots or the tallow 
and grease fed lots. 

The ration containing grease ap- 
peared more palatable than the tal- 
low ration as indicated by the aver- 
age daily feed consumption. Since the 
gross energy content of the tallow 
and grease supplemented rations were 
found to be identical, this difference 
in feed intake would in all probabili- 
ty be due to palatability. 

Adding tallow and grease to rations 
made for greater feed efficiency, with 
the tallow and grease fed pigs re- 
quiring 13.2 and 11.4% less feed per 
hundredweight gain than the control 
animals. This increased efficiency was 
enough to offset the higher price of 
the fats, which replaced an equal 
weight of lower priced corn. 

There were no significant differ- 
ences between treatments for the car- 
cass observations made. Dressing per- 
cent showed little variation. While 
not significant, there was a tendency 
for the fat fed hogs to have a little 
greater depth of back fat, and they 


graded softer on the average than did 


the control lot. Refractive index read- 
ings for the control and tallow lots 
were identical with only a slightly 
higher reading, indicating a softer fat, 
for the grease fed lot. 

From this test it would appear that 
tallow would be the fat of choice 
when compared with grease for swine 
rations. The tallow was lower in cost, 
gave lower cost gains with greater 
feed efficiency, produced a harder 
carcass, and gave gains that were not 
significantly different from _ the 
grease-fed lot. 

Test 2: Tallow, Lecithin, and Anti- 
biotic Feeding of Finishing Hogs in 
Drylot—This test was conducted to 
determine the value of certain sup- 
plements with and without tallow for 
finishing hogs in the drylot. Barley 
was the main grain used in these tests 
due to the large supply on hand and 
because barley is believed to be a 
producer of hard and meaty pork 
carcasses. 

Six-week-old pigs were allotted to 
six lots on a basis of weight, sex and 
litter. The pigs were housed on con- 
crete and allowed free choice access 
to feed, minerals and water. The pro- 
cedure in the test was the same as 
that in the first except that these 
pigs were removed from the test at 
approximately 190 lb. 

A new fermentation product was 
available that had shown antibiotic 
and By activity when fed to chickens 
and poults in initial tests by the 
manufacturers. The product was de- 
scribed as “produced by the USDA 
organism NRRL B-1354 and was as- 
sayed and found to contain 3.6 to 3.9 
mg. vitamin B, per pound. The anti- 
biotic activity appeared to be about 
0.05% expressed as streptothricin.” 
This product was to be compared with 
chlortetracycline. 

Rations containing tallow were fed 
with and without lecithin additions to 
observe the possible benefits of leci- 
thin supplementation to high fat ra- 
ions. The lecithin was used to replace 


TABLE 2. The Results of Feeding Tallow and Grease in Drylot Rations for 
Finishing Hogs. Test 1 


Lots 


2 3 

Treatment Control Tallow Grease 
Average weight off test, Ib. ............. 201.4 201.8 201.7 
Average daily feed consumed, Ib.. .......... ‘ 5.45 5.10 5.78 
POF CWE. GEM, 352.1 305.5 311.8 
Feed cost per cwt. gain, dollars 10.77 10.26 10.79 
Awerame Back Gab, 1.42 1.48 1.53 
Average Refractive Index at 40° C. 


*Lot 3 significantly higher (P<.0!1) than Lot |. 


#Feed cost: Corn, $1.69 bu.; sorghum, $2.30 cwt.; 


ton; tallow, $8.75 cwt., and grease, $10.50 cwt. 


soybean meal, $73.50 ton; meat scraps, $75 


d, 3 di oft, 2 soft, | oily. 


$Manual hardness grade: 5 hard, 4 dium-ha 


LOW COST 
EFFICIENT 


@ Total weight, only 101% 
pounds. 

@ Requires no installation, 
supports or plant space 

. merely plug into any 

electrical outlet. 

@ Handles all textile and 
paper bags. 

@ Closes average 100 Ib. bag 

in less than 6 seconds. 


CARRY MACHINE 
TO THE BAG! 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG FILE 
OF BAG CLOSING EQUIPMENT 


DAVE FISCHBEIN CO., Dep. - 


2720 30th Ave. S., Minneapolis 6, Minn., U.S.A. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. Phone 
(ylbert EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT BA — 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED KC-252 


Feed Tugredtents 
ANatlonuide Service from the Heart of America 


ATTENTION: 
sRAIN BANKS! 


Put this dryer to nical 
WITHOUT BUYING IT! 
Try it before you buy it! Take the guesswork out of drying. With ARID- 
AIRE’s trial plan you know whether your business will justify any grain 
dryer. Only ARID-AIRE offers you this opportunity to prove to yourself 
before you buy, that grain drying is profitable. You'll discover that ARID- 
AIRE builds profits, promotes business and pays for itself. 
For long pull profits in grain bank operation, a dryer helps you eliminate 
3 customer problems: 


1. Lets you take high-moisture grain at harvest time, 


2. Eliminates down-grading — everyone gets credit for No. 2 quality grain in the 
grain bank, and takes out equal or better. 


3. There is no spoiled grain resulting from wet or inferior grain. 


Investigate the exclusive features of ARID-AIRE — only ARID-AIRE 
offers a complete range of horizontal and vertical dryers in capacities to 
meet any requirements — only ARID-AIRE offers you the opportunity to 
TRY — BEFORE YOU BUY! 


DAYCOM, Inc. 
Dept. A, 157 N. Bryant Ave. 


Write today and 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
get the details! Please send free literature. | am interested in 


Horizontal Vertical 
ryer dryer 


Portable 
dryer 


A Subsidiary of The DAY C 
ubsidiary ompany 


Dept. A, 157 N. Bryant Ave. 
Minnegpolis 3, Minn. 


* 
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extends a helping hand 
with POLLYPHOS 
to feed and 
mineral 
manufacturers 
the country 


over 


Butler Chemical Company produces a phosphatic feed 
supplement of the highest quality ... PoLLypHos . . . for the 
feed and mineral manufacturers across the nation. 

You can always rely on the uniform high quality of ... 
PoLLyPHos . . . its phosphorus content is 19% or above 
... With a minimum of 32% — maximum 35% calcium 
and no more than .19% fluorine. PoLLypHos — defluori- 
nated phosphate can be delivered to you at a low cost in 
100-Ib. multi-wall bags, or in bulk,—#in truck or carload 


lots. For prices, phone, wire or write us or your nearest 


Butler Sales Agent. 


Sos 
r 


Division 
1230 Esperson Building * Houston 2, Texas 
Ga Phone CA 2-971 1 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
— Plant & Warehouse 


P. O. Box 605 ¢ Galena Park, Texas 
Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis e Carroll Swanson Sales 
Co., Des Moines e Warren Sales Co., Denver @ James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles 
@ White Star Concentrates Co., Portland @ E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver I, 8. C. 
e@ John Kuhni Sons, Provo, Utah. 


ABLE 3. Drylot Rations Fed from 125 Ib. to Market Weight. Test 2 
= Tallow 
Fermen. Tallow lecithin 
Treatment Control product Antibiotic Tallow lecithin antibiotic 
Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. tb. tb. 
9 
Ground barley .........- 78.7 78.7 78.7 71.9 7.9 71. 
Ground wheat ..........- 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 
Soybean oil meal ....... 6.3 6.3 6.3 8.1 8.1 8.1 
Alfalfa leaf meal .......- 4.0 4.0 4.0 40 40 4.0 
Trace mineral® .........- 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Fermentation product? .. 0.5 eco eee 
Antibiotic—Biz Supp.t ... 0.5 0.5 
Stabilized tallow ........ eee 5.0 45 45 
«ws eed 0.5 0.5 
Vitamin A & D mix® .... + + + + + + 
Vitamin B mix® ........- 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
100.1 100.6 100.6 100.1 100.1 100.6 


*See Table | for mixtures used. 


+Supplied through courtesy Dawe's Laboratories, Chicago, lil. 
Calculated to supply 9 mg. chlortetracycline and 9 mcg. vitamin Biz per pound of feed 


(Lederie’s Aurofac IA). 


{Lecithin supplied through courtesy of American Lecithin Co., Woodside, N.Y. 


TABLE 4. Results of Feeding a Fermentation Product, Antibiotic, Lecithin and 


Tallow to Drylot Hogs. Test 2 


Lots ! 2 3 4 5 6 
Tallow 
Fermen. Tallow lecithin 
Treatment Control product Antibiotic Tallow lecithin antibiotic 
Number animals ......... 9 9 7 9 9 7 
Average wt. on test, Ib... 34.7 33.7 34.6 33.9 33.1 34.8 
Average wt. off test, ib.. 181.3 197.5 193.7 193.7 186.8 200.1 
As. 1.35 1.59 1.59 1.42 1.37 1.88 
Average daily feed 
consumed, Ib. ....... 6.26 6.08 6.22 4.45 4.60 5.44 
Feed per cwt. gain, Ib. .. 462.4 381.9 391.1 312.5 336.1 289.5 
Per cent feed saved 
over control ........ ane 17.4 15.4 32.4 27.3 37.4 
Feed cost per cwt. 
gain, dollars? ....... 12.81 10.58 10.91 9.62 10.49 9.06 
Average dressing, % .... 78.3 78.5 78.3 78.2 78.3 77.4 
Average back fat, inches.. 1.36 1.44 1.48 1.52 1.28 1.42 
Average hardness grade.. 42 4.6 44 446 48 48 
Average Refractive Index 
at 40° C. 
1.4609 1.4608 1.4608 1.4606 1.4603 1.4604 
1.4616 1.4617 1.4616 1.4603 


Leaf fat 1.4614 1.4616 


*Lot 6 significantly higher (P<.0!1) than all 
Barley $1.1! bu., wheat $2.35 bu., alfalfa 
$7.50 cwt., and lecithin $15 cwt. 


other lots. 
meal $4.20 cwt., soybean meal $85 ton, tallow 


10% of the tallow or 0.5% of the total 
ration. 

Table 3 gives the rations fed from 
125 lb. to market weight. The crude 
protein levels were approximately 
20% to 75 lb., 17% from 75 to 125 
lb., and 14% from 125 lb. to market. 
The gross energy, as determined by 
bomb calorimeter, of rations 1-3 with- 
out added fat averaged 4.43 calories 
per gram, while rations 4-6 which in- 
cluded fat averaged 4.72 calories per 
gram. Proximate analysis showed the 
crude fiber to average 8.3% for the 
average of all rations. This fiber level 
was higher than expected, considering 


BAUGHMAN’S 


DU-ALL 
FEED BODY! 


The Special Purpose Body with General Purpose Versatility 


a This versatile, all purpose body is designed to perform a 
. multitude of duties. Carries bulk or bag feed — grain — live- 
‘ stock — merchandise and is expertly suited to each job. The 
high, arched door frame permits fast loading and unloading 
- of bags, packaged merchandise and livestock. 


The front end discharge for bulk grain, allows better 


304 SHIPMAN ROAD 


weight distribution and easier spout positioning. Augers are 
power driven —no hand unloading of bulk grains. Sliding 
gates cover discharge ports over horizontal body auger when 
body is used for bags and livestock. 


Get the versatility — flexibility — and efficiency you want 
. « « specify Baughman DU-ALL Feed Bodies. Sizes from 8’ 
to 18° long. 


JERSEYVILLE, 


the high quality of the barley grain 
being fed. 

Table 4 shows the results with the 
six lots fed in this test. The control 
lot gained 1.35 lb. daily, while lots 
2 and 3 which received the fermenta- 
tion product and chlortetracycline, re- 
spectively, both gained at the same 
rate of 1.59 lb. daily. 

This was just short of significance 
(P<.05) over the control lot. Lot 4, 
which received tallow in the ration, 
gained 1.42 Ib. daily, and the addi- 
tion of lecithin did not improve gains 
since Lot 5 gained 1.37 Ib. daily. 

Lot 6 gained 1.88 Ib. daily, which 
was a highly significant difference 
when comparéd to the control lot. 
The combination of chlortetracycline, 
tallow, and lecithin appeared to have 
a synergistic effect on animal gains 
as this lot was superior to any other 
treatment. 

Increased Efficiency 

While the feeding of added fats 
stimulated gains only slightly, the 
efficiency of feed utilization was in- 
creased greatly in those lots receiv- 
ing the added fat. The control lot re- 
quired 462.4 Ib. of feed per hundred- 
weight of gain compared with a low 
of 289.5 Ib. for Lot 6 or a feed savings 
of 37.4%. The fermentation product 
and chlortetracycline produced sav- 
ings of 17.4 and 15.4%, and the fat 
alone in Lot 4 gave a feed saving of 
32.4% over the control lot. 

There was some wastage of feed in 
all lots due to the pigs’ refusal to 
eat some of the barley hulls. This 
wastage of feed in the control lot was 
especially large and accounted for the 
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PURINA 
CED 


“Our Service Center was built for our customers,” says Mr. Peck. 


“Our Purina Service Center 
is geared to the areas farming’ 


—says Harold Peck, Peck’s Feed & Grain Company, ; 
Spring Green, Wisconsin 


Needs of agriculture on the plains of the Wis- 
consin River at Spring Green...and on the 
neighboring hills . . . are well known to Mr. Peck, 
for he is of the fourth generation of the family ; 
that has lived and farmed on the land where his ot 
Purina Service Center stands. 


Many of the new types of animal agriculture that 
contribute substantially to the area’s income were 
introduced by the Service Center. Peck’s Feed 


A growing customer! George Koller, who has 


& Grain Company introduced broiler growing been a customer of Peck's for “ten good —Check-R-Mix Feeds, manufactured by Peck’s, 

around Spring Green in 1952. . . brought in com- “—r has a 20,000-bird gor bee ---I8 are delivered in bulk by Byron Hackl, who 
: ae : adding a new house to raise 15, more... also serves as mill operator. Bulk delivery saves 

mercial egg production in 1956 . . . added Pig Par- @ Pig Parlor that holds 100 hogs. Sean tat ance ter antiellll 


lors in 1958 . . . started the capon industry in 1960. 


Such service has brought growth to Peck’s Feed 
& Grain Company. Purina volume for 1960, ad- 
justed to the basis of complete feeds, is nearly 
double what it was a year ago. 


* * x * 


“We get a lot of help from Purina Salesman J. B. 
Solem,” says Mr. Peck. ‘“‘He spends at least a half 
day a week with us, helping with business man- 
agement, customer relations, and employee train- William Hackl, left, serviceman for Peck’s, 
i He d hi Purina Sal i discusses broiler growing with Mr. Peck. In the 
ng. Cees everyining background is one of the broiler houses serv- 
posed to do.” iced by Mr. Hackl. 


PURINA... vour PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


“Ss 
| 
eee 
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TABLE 5. Results of Feeding Tallow at Various Intervals for Finishing Hogs 


in Drylot. Test 3 
Lots ! 2 3 4 
Basal 8% fat to 8% fat 8% fat 
Treatment no fat 130 Ib 130-205 Ib. start-205 
Number pigs ....6...-ccceeeeeeceeeeees 8 8 8 8 
Average weight on test, Ib. ........-55 47.1 47.5 46.9 46.6 
Average weight off test, Ib. ........... 204.5 203.5 201.9 203.9 
Feed per cwt. gain, Ib. ...........005. 3544 324.4 326.3 308.4 
Feed per head per day, |b. coccecesn OF 5.26 5.45 5.33 
Average dressing per cent® ............ 795 80.2 78.9 80.2 
Cooter shrink, 2.61 2.92 3.05 3.39 
Average back fat, inches .............. 1.85 1.74 1.72 1.83 
Carcass length, inches .............000 27.9 28.2 28.1 27.4 
Hardness graded 4.34 3.25 3.75 4.25 
4.0 4.0 3.7 42 
4.56 3.83 3.71 3.86 
2.8 3.4 3.4 4.0 
4.5 3.8 41 4.7 
Cost per cwt. gain, dollars** ............ 9.03 9.70 9.78 10.12 


weight, head on. 
#24 hour cooler shrink. 


$5 hard, 4 medium-hard, 3 medium-soft, and 2 soft. 
{Fat feathering and marbling: 5. very abundant, 4 abundant, 3 slightly abundant, 2 moderate, 


and | slight. 


Color: 5 grey-bright pink, 4 grey-pink, 3 grey-bright red, 2 grey-red and | dark red. 
**Corn $1.30 bu., soybean meal $68 ton, meat and bone scraps $100 ton, and prime tallow 


$9 cwt. 


poor feed efficiency to a certain ex- 
tent. 

Although the stabilized fat cost 
$7.50 cwt. and replaced barley cost- 
ing $2.31 cwt., based on prices at the 
time’ of the test, it can be seen from 
Table 4 that the feed saving was 
great enough with the added fat to 
produce gains at a lower cost than the 
non-fat ration. 

Increased ration palatability has 
frequently been listed (Armstrong, 
1954; Rice, 1954) as an advantage of 
higher fat levels in rations, but in this 
test the addition of fat caused a 
marked reduction in daily feed cen- 


sumption. The higher energy content 
of the rations containing added fat, 
which more quickly meets the ani- 
mal’s daily energy needs, plus less 
feed wastage in the fat lots would 
account for a large part in the dif- 
ference in daily feed -consumption. 

Dressing percentage was’ not af- 
fected by treatments; neither were 
differences in back fat thicknesses 
consistent between treatments. Man- 
ual grading and refractive index read- 
ings showed the fat-fed lots to have 
an insignificantly harder carcass fat 
when compared with the non-fat fed 
lots. 

The three fat-fed lots, on the aver- 


LONGHORN 
GUARANTEES 


@ Satisfaction 
@ Efficiency 
@ Quality 


Materials 
@ Craftsmanship 


BOX 4176 


Longhorn 


SCROLL TYPE 
COLLECTOR 


Let experience-proved 
engineering predestine* 
the efficiency of 

your dust collecting system. 
The scroll-type top 

section impels a vertical 

as well as a centrifugal 
response of air. The 

long. conical body induces 
the correct cyclonic action 
to facilitate particle 
separation and proper 
vortex formation. Ask our 
specialized engineers 
to help solve your feed 
mill problems. 


WRITE NOW FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


age, showed harder back fat, with 
little difference existing in hardness 
of leaf fat except in Lot 6 where a 


| harder fat was found. Special notice 


should be given to the difference to 
refractive index between the back 
and leaf fats within lots as shown in 
Table 4. 

Generally, it has been shown 
(Hankins and Ellis, 1926) that the 
leaf fats are harder than the back 
fats as determined by refractive in- 
dex measurement. However, in the 
animals in this test, there was a con- 
sistent reversal of this with the back 
fat giving harder readings than the 
leaf fat. The reason for this reversal 
is not immediately apparent and fur- 
ther observation is needed to deter- 
mine possible causes. 

Compared with the refractive in- 
dex standards set for the fat of 
hogs by Hankins and Ellis (1926), all 
carcasses in this test would have 
graded soft or medium soft. The prob- 
able reason for the manual grades 
being harder than the refractive in- 
dex readings showed could be the low 
temperature of the cooling room in 
which the carcasses were kept. The 
average temperature of the cooling 
room was approximately 32-33° F, 
thus producing an outside fat that 
was firm when the manual gradings 
were made. 

It is assumed that the slightly 
harder fat found in these animals re- 
ceiving fat must have been due to 
the kind of fat which was fed. The 
prime beef tallow used in this test 
was a harder fat than that (grease) 
the pig normally deposits; thus, a 
harder carcass fat was produced in 
the fat-fed lots due to the apparent 
failure of the body to change the fat 
composition before deposit. 

It should be noted that there were 
larger differences in refractive index 
readings between Tests 1 and 2 than 
within treatments for either test. 
This could be due to ration, season, 
animal variation, or other factors. 

Since the fermentation product 
used in this test produced faster and 
more economical gains than the con- 
trol ration, it appears that the prod- 
uct contained antibiotic activity as 
well as possible unidentified fermen- 
tation factors. 

Test 3: Tallow Feeding at Various 
Weight Intervals for Finishing Hogs 
in Drylot—Since hogs tend to deposit 
fat in the carcass relatively un- 
changed from the ration fat when 
fed at energy levels above body main- 
tenance requirements, certain of the 
softer or more unsaturated fats will 
produce soft carcasses. It has been 
found that feeds which will produce 
soft carcasses may be fed until the 
hogs weigh approxmately 100 Ib. 
provided hard carcass producing feeds 
are fed from then until a market 
weight is reached (Ellis and Isbell, 
1926; Hostetler and Halverson, 1940). 
Barrick et al (1953) showed that diets 
containing coconut oil would produce 
hard carcasses, and Blumer et al 
(1957) showed that the feeding of 
coconut oil during the last 30 days 
of the fattening period produced car- 
casses that were satisfactory in firm- 
ness. 

In this test, purebred Poland Chi- 


| nas were allotted to four drylot groups 
at about eight weeks of age and fed 


Ib, 
Company. 
Address 


City 


in drylot until a market weight of 
205 Ib. was reached. All feed was 
offered free choice in self feeders 
with downward adjustments in crude 
protein level being made when the 
animals in each lot averaged 75 and 
125 Ib. 

The protein levels were 17, 15 and 
13%. Animals were weighed each two 
weeks until near market weight, when 
they were weighed weekly until 205 
animals being individually re- 
moved and hauled to a local packing 
house for slaughter. Detailed carcass 
observations were made, and some 
#f the more important observations 
will be reported. 

The ration was composed of corn 


| supplemented with soybean meal and 
| meat scraps with the soybean meal 


and meat scraps being fed in a ratio 
of two parts of soybean meal to one 


part of meat scraps. These rations 


were further supplemented with 
trace minerals, B-vitamins, vitamin 
A & D, and antibiotic similar to pre- 
vious rations. Tallow replaced corn 
at a level of 8%, with protein being 
held constant in the fat rations by 
adjustments in the corn-protein sup- 
plement. Lot 1 received the control 
ration without added fat from start 
to finish. Lot 2 received 8% fat up 
to an average weight of 130 lb.; then 
the control ration was fed until mar- 
ket weight. Lot 3 received fat from 
130 Ib. to market weight, while Lot 
4 received 8% fat for the entire feed- 
ing period. 
Average Daily Gains 

The results of this test are given in 
Table 5. There were no significant 
differences in average daily gain al- 
though the fat supplemented lots had 
a slightly higher daily gain on the 
average. Barrows were found to gain 
significantly faster (P<.01) than the 
gilts. 

Feed consumption per day averaged 
a little less when fat was in the ra- 
tions, and improved feed efficiency 
resulted from the addition of fat. 
The feed savings compared with the 
Lot 1 controls were 8.46% for Lot 2, 
7.92% for Lot 3, and 12.98% for Lot 
4 which received the fat during the 
entire test. 


Although few differences existed 
in the cost of producing the gain, 
the increase in tallow prices to $9 
cwt. was enough to offset the more 
economical gains by fat additions as 
found in the previous test. 

The “rule of thumb” for supple- 
mental fat feeding is that fats can 
replace part of the grain provided the 
cost of the fat is not more than 2.5 
times the price of the grain it re- 
places. With corn at $1.30 bu. or 2.3¢ 
lb., it becomes hard to justify $9 cwt. 
fat strictly on an energy basis. Be- 
cause fats in the ration have certain 
other advantages as mentioned ear- 
lier, energy alone is not all that can 


build and soll” 


BETTER FEEDS 


When you build top-quality feeds 
with exclusive Ultra-Life vitamin 
and trace mineral formulations, the 
Ultra-Life Program just begins to 
work for you. That EXTRA STEP 
follows fast ... Ultra-Life’s big 
marketing staff ... nutritional ad- 
visors, farm-service men and mer- 
chandising experts goes to 
work promoting YOUR BRAND 
NAME feeds . . . through livestock, 
and poultry nutritional schools, feed- 
ing programs, feeder contacts and 
a complete advertising campaign 
consisting of YOUR BRAND NAME 
folders, feeding and management 
books, tags, registrations and your 
own 16-page monthly Poultry and 
Livestock Journal — better investi- 
gate today — make and sell top 


quality feeds. fe) 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and Plant 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
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largest manufacturers of vitamin 
and trace mineral products. 
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be considered when the decision is 
being made to add or not add waste 
fats to swine rations. 

Treatments had no significant ef- 
fect on the observed carcass charac- 
teristics. However, there was a high- 
ly significant treatment X sex inter- 
action with respect to dressing per- 
cent, back fat, hardness grade, and 
marbling. The gilts tended to be 
meatier with less back fat, had hard- 
er carcasses, less internal carcass fat, 
and a tendency to have longer car- 
casses with a larger loin eye area. 

From the test, it would appear that 
when the price of tallow is sufficient- 
ly low, it can be included in the ra- 
tion for the entire feeding period. 
This is possible because tallow tends 
to produce hard carcasses although 
there may be some increase in the 
fat content of the carcass. 


Summary of Results 


These tests were conducted with 
waste fats replacing an equal weight 
of the grain with the protein level 
being adjusted to compensate for 
the protein loss due to the removal 
of grain from the ration. From these 
tests, the following summary appears 
justified: 

1. Added fat will generally im- 
prove average daily gains although 
this improvement may not be suffi- 
ciently large to be significant for the 
number of animals fed in these tests. 

2. Fat additions tend to depress 
average daily feed consumption. This 
probably is due to the increased en- 
ergy content of the rations which 
meet the animal’s energy needs more 
rapidly than the non-fat supplemented 
rations. 


3. Tallow would appear to be pref- 
erable to grease in swine rations due 
to the apparent greater carcass hard- 
ening effect of the tallow. 

4. When tallow is added to finish- 
ing rations of hogs in drylot, it ap- 
pears that there is no advantage in 
removing the tallow during the last 
part of the finishing period. 

5. In this test, lecithin apparently 
did not improve the utilization of 
fat. 

6. Fat additions made a brighter, 
dust-free feed with a pleasing appear- 
ance. Fat added to rations high in 
fiber appeared to make the high fi- 
ber rations more acceptable from the 
standpoint of reducing wastage. The 
animals seemed less selective in their 
ration when fat was added to the high 
fiber rations. 


7. Small additions of waste fats 
to our commercial rations would help 
alleviate to some extent the large 
surpluses of inedible fats which are 
a by-product of the livestock industry. 


¥ 
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Illinois Poultry Group 
To Focus on ‘Quickie’ 


KANSAS CITY—Directors of the 
Illinois Poultry Improvement Assn. 
voted to forego the state’s district 
hatchery meetings this fall and con- 
centrate their attention on the mid- 
western Quickie” convention to be 


held Dec. 7-8 in Chicago at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel. 

The Quickie is sponsored by the 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration. 

Arrangements have been made by 
the Illinois Poultry Improvement 
Assn. for a “hatcherymen’s special 
car” to be attached to the Panama 
Limited for the run Dec. 7 from 
southern Illinois to Chicago. 

The car will be attached at Car- 
bondale and the train wil! stop at 
Centralia, Effingham, Mattoon, 
Champaign and Kankakee to pick 
up hatcherymen. 

Tickets can be purchased aboard 
the train, but the secretary of the 
Illinois Poultry Improvement Assn. 
wants to be notified in advance con- 
cerning reservations. Those interest- 
ed may write direct to A. E. Har- 
less, Box 91, Shelbyville, Ill. 

The train will leave Carbondale 
on Dec. 7 and make the return trip 
Dec. 8. 
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GRAIN MOVEMENT 
STUDY COMPLETED 
* 


WASHINGT O N—A statistical 
study on the transportation of grain 
by railroad, motor truck and water 
has been issued by the US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Marketing researchers in the 
USDA's Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice compiled these statistics to deter- 
mine what changes have been made 
in the movement of grain and to 
measure the effects of the transition 
from rail to truck or water upon 
carriers, markets, producers, eleva- 
tors and mills. 

A free copy of the bulletin, No. 
268, “Grain Transportation Statistics 
for the North Central Region,” can 
be obtained from the Office of Infor- 
mation, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 
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BROWER 


Sales Volume 


@ Feed Stays Fresh, Clean, More Palatable 


—Cattle Eat More 


Now... an exciting new self-feeder with a big 
7-ton weathertight hopper that's a cinch to sell! 
Solves your customers’ bulk feed storage prob- 
lems—you also make more profit through bigger 
volume sales to your bulk customers; lower your 


Khen-hed 


CATTLE FEEDERS 


@ BIG CAPACITY—Holds 7 tons in One Filling 


@ You can Serve More Customers in Less Time— 
Lower Your Delivery Overhead—Increase Your 


Keocn-ke CATTLE FEEDER? 


Specifically designed for bulk feed set-ups. One 
filling feeds 100 cattle for a week. Special trough 
design saves feed. 


30 ft. of trough space. Fourteen to eighteen head 


can eat at once. 


Feed available around the clock. Cattle keep 
busy at the trough all through the day. Even 


timid animals have their chance at fresh feed that 


hasn't been worked over. 
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overhead costs; provide more efficient service to 


your customers; have more time to develop new 
business. Special hopper and trough design 
keeps feed clean, fresh, more palatable. Cattle 
eat more. .. make faster, more profitable gains. 
Built of heavy rust-resisting steel, ruggedly braced 
throughout to give 15 to 20 years of trouble-free 


service. 
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BROWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROWER 
and Poultry Equipment. Mail coupon below 
for free circulars. Check items in which you 
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Send to Brower Manufacturing Co., 
626 N. 3rd, Quincy, Ill. 


World's Largest Line of Livestock 
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Poor 
Brand X looks 
SO 4 
and headachy. He 
just sits in that, Jens 
\ corner, day 
is many ; 


day. rf 
i months away. 


But don't look in cob-webbed corners for 
Kent Feeds. Their pep and vitality keeps 
them moving. And that’s why Kent dealers 
make more money ...they move more feed. 


KENT FEEDS 


THE FEED WITHOUT A FILLER 
Muscatine, lowa Sioux City, lowa 


Progress Reported in Georgia Study 
Of Broiler Condemnation Losses 


ATHENS, GA.—Georgia scientists 
report that in their study of broiler 
condemnation losses data show en- 
vironmental factors are related to 
the high condemnation rates, but are 
more important in the presence of 
disease. 

Those making the study are: Dr. S. 
C. Schmittle, director of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia poultry disease re- 
search center; W. E. Clarke; John 
Kimsey, and Dank Morris. 

Other conclusions are: Respiratory 
diseases in general are the most im- 
portant factors related to broiler con- 
demnations and adverse weather or 
environmental conditions make them 
worse; the qualities that lead to good 
records also produce good poultry und 
less condemnations; control of res- 
piratory diseases will be necessary 
to reduce broiler condemnations, and 
improved environmental conditions 
are necessary to minimize condem- 
nations resulting from respiratory 
diseases. 

The Georgia researchers plan to 
issue a supplemental report on the 
completion of the study. 

Flock records for the study showed 
that the respiratory diseases asso- 
ciated with high condemnations are 
Newcastle disease, infectious bron- 
chitis and chronic respiratory disease 
(PPLO), with PPLO being the most 
constant factor. 

One trend the scientists noted as 
being “clearly evident” was that con- 
demnations were higher where in- 
formation was unavailable because of 
poor records. They said, “This indi- 
cates that there is a relationship be- 
tween poultry rearing practices and 
record keeping, thus the better the 
records, the better the chickens.” 

A survey of condemnation rates for 
53 growers showed wide variance. A 
breakdown showed that of the 53 
flocks 9 had less than 1% condemna- 
tion, 17 ranged from 1 to 3.99%, 15 
ranged from 4 to 10% and 12 ran 
over 10%. In this study, flocks were 
visited during the growing period and 
the condemnation rates could not be 
anticipated. At the time of process- 
ing, condemnation rates were 
learned. For that reason, low, me- 
dium and high condemnation rates 
were included. Had the flocks been 
selected on the basis of high condem- 
nation at the plant, they could not 
have been observed during the grow- 
ing period. The researchers pointed 
out, “It did not follow that a grower 
would necessarily have successive 
high condemnation flocks.” 


Condemnation Rates 

It is stated that there was consid- 
erable variation in condemnation 
rates between deaiers and between 
hatcheries, with one dealer having 
significantly lower condemnation and 
one hatchery having significantly 
high condemnation. 


During a second phase of the pro- 
ject, a study was made in a situation 
where a dealer was having consistent- 
ly high condemnations. His average 
from December to April was 8.52% 
on 1,060,300 birds started. The con- 
demnation rates varied from a low 
of 0.20% to a high of 31.36%. All the 
flocks involved during this period 
were included in the survey in an at- 
tempt to determine the relating fac- 
tors. 

The breakdown on 99 growers is 
as follows: 24 with less than 1% con- 
demnation, 36 with 1 to 3.99% 
with 4 to 10% and 34 with more than 
10%. Of the 76 combinations of hatch- 
ing egg sources it was evident that 
certain breeder flocks, particularly 
one, were associated with the grow- 
ers with high condemnations. 

Two evident factors, according to 
the four researchers, were that con- 
demnations were higher in flocks 
over 7,000 in number and that con- 


demnations were higher in flocks with 
a mortality rate of over 8%. 

The report states that the study 
was undertaken “because of the 
alarming increase in condemnations 
of broilers coincident with develop- 
ment of the compulsory inspection 
program without specific information 
as to the contributing factors.” 

“This survey was designed to con- 
sider any and all possible factors that 
may be related to condemnation from 
the breeder flocks through the grow- 
ing-out phase of broiler production. 
Certain dealers who were contacted 
furnished lists, locations of growers 
with repeated high condemnations 
and other pertinent information,” the 
four men said. 


Wooster F aod Names 


Varga to Position 


WOOSTER, OHIO — Francis D. 
Varga has joined the staff of Wooster 
Feed Mfg. Co. here, according to an- 
nouncement by Harold L. Edwards, 
secretary and gen- 
eral manager of 
the firm. Mr. Var- 
ga will assist Mr. 
Edwards with nu- 
trition, formula- 
tion, purchasing, 
advertising and 
sales, 

Wooster Feed 
Mfg. Co. serves 
eastern Ohio with 
its line of “Gold 
Star” feeds and —_ 
“Candied Copra.” In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Varga will be responsible 
for testing and evaluating products 
and programs. 

For six years, he was the Ohio 
representative for the Amburgo Co., 
Inc. He is a member of the Cincin- 
nati, Columbus and Toledo feed clubs 
and the Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. In the latter organization, he 
is a member of the public relations 
committee. 


INC. 
Grain and Jobbing Division 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-616! 
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n years... 


PRO-PEN STILL TOPS ALL OTHER ANTIBIOTICS 
IN TONNAGE...ECONOMY...EFFECTIVENESS! 


( Here’s how you can reduce your antibiotic inventory...cut your antibiotic costs! 

4 Highly-effective Pro-Pen is the most economical supplement you can buy. | 
No other antibiotic can match its combination of low cost and high performance 7 

4 in stimulating growth and promoting efficient feed conversions in both swine es 

i and poultry rations. 

i Progressive feed manufacturers rely on Pro-Pen for its: 

Consistent stability 


¢ Unusual resistance to heat, moisture and the stress of pelleting 
i Excellent flow properties... uniform distribution in finished feeds 
© Relative freedom from caking and dustiness in mixing : 
© Specially designed mesh size and crystalline shape that meets OF 
the most exacting mill requirements. : 


Gg Gram for Gram—procaine penicillin surpasses all other antibiotics—broad- or narrow- ; 
4 spectrum —in the unit cost of fortifying swine and poultry rations. Call your Merck Feed : 
1 Products Representative today. Ask him for our latest quotations on Pro-PEn to help ‘ 
reduce your antibiotic inventory ...cut your antibiotic costs. 
Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey 


! For assured stability. a 

uniformity and quality | 
K 


if PRO-WEN 1S THE TRADEMARK OF MERCK @ CO., INC., FOR ITS BRAND OF PROCAINE PENICILLIN. 
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George Zeibel 
820 Mohigan St. 
Charlotte 5, No. Carolina 
FRanklin 7-1805 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Bivd. 
Pasadena, California 


SERVICE 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


Jim Hourihan 
18 Sky-hi Drive 
W. Seneca, N.Y. 
HObari 7493 


Bill Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co, 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


SERVICE 


= 


BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
410 Lewis Bidg. 
Portiand 4, Ore. 
CApitol 2-1913 


W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAinut 3-0005 


EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


DON HUCKLE 


P.O. Box 431 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
RA. 3-3521 


Vaccination, Sanitation Programs 
Lower Broiler Condemnation Losses 


By Special Correspondent 


LAUREL, DEL.—A survey, carried 
out cooperatively by staff members of 
the University of Maryland and the 
University of Delaware, showed that 
broiler growers following the recom- 
mended vaccination and sanitation 
programs had a lower condemnation 
rate on their birds than did the other 
growers studied. 

This was reported by Dr. Morris S. 
Cover, chairman of the department 
of animal and poultry science, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, at a Delmarva 
Regional Poultry Meeting held here. 

It was pointed out at the meeting 
that every time a bird is removed 
from the processing line at least 60¢ 
is lost. For the grower producing 20,- 
000 birds, a loss rate of 5% costs 
him $600 plus a $60-$75 profit he 
would have made on his house and 
labor if that floor space had been used 
by saleable birds. 

Dr. Cover, who headed the study, 
said, “Chronic respiratory disease is 
the most frequent disease cause for 
condemnation. Newcastle disease is 
also an important factor in the con- 
demnation rate. If respiratory dis- 
eases, C.R.D., Newcastle, Infectious 
Laryngotracheitis and Infectious 
Bronchitis could be controlled, the 
number of birds condemned would be 
greatly reduced. A considerable num- 
ber of birds on the processing line 
show evidence of intestinal coccidio- 
sis. This has an influence on the rate 
of growth and feed conversion.” 

Four university men followed a to- 
tal of nearly 1 million birds in 61 
flocks from the hatchery to the proc- 
essing line. The team consisted of 
James Nicholson and Grover C. Har- 
ris, both of the University of Mary- 
land; Ray Lloyd and Dr. William 
Krauss, of the University of Dela- 
ware. 

About one-fifth of the flocks inves- 
tigated had less than 1% condemna- 
tions. Two-fifths had 2% condemna- 
tions or less. But it was disappointing 
to find that one-third of the flocks 
had more than four per cent of birds 
turned down by inspectors, the men 
said. Ten per cent losses were suf- 
fered by 13% of the flock owners. 


Poor Growers 


“It is interesting to note that 11 of 
60 growers are considered poor grow- 
ers,” Dr. Cover said. “Forty-six of 55 
flocks—84%—showed evidence of dis- 
ease outbreaks. This indicates the 
kind of disease challenge we have.” 

The field observation team found 
38 different kinds of vaccination pro- 
grams and procedures. 

“I wonder sometimes why we are 
doing as well as we are,” Dr. Cover 
commented. 

The procedure for vaccination that 
gave the least condemnations was 
the eye application some time before 
10 to 12 days plus a second vaccina- 
tion. Only 2.39% of the birds treated 
in this manner were condemned. Giv- 
ing the poorest disease control, ap- 
parently, was the water vaccination 
method. An average of 9.23% of the 
birds were turned down at the proc- 
essing plant, the survey team found. 

“It also appears that the later the 
disease appears, the better are the 
chances for low condemnation rate,” 
the poultry pathologist said. 

A number of factors perhaps have 
a direct application to the disease 
problem. It was found that if there 
was no reaction to the vaccination 
that one-half of the flocks had a 4% 
condemnation rate or less. The low- 
est condemnation rate occurred when 
there was a slight reaction to the 


vaccination. A total of 27 flocks un- 
der observation had a slight reaction. 
Twenty-one of these had less than 4% 
condemnations. 

No Wormer 

If no wormer was used, 20 of 34 
flocks—or 59% —had a condemnation 
of less than 4%. But if a wormer 
was used, as was the case in 26 flocks, 
21 of the flocks or 81% had fewer 
than 4% condemned birds. 

The survey team found that if the 
litter was removed between the 
flocks, 63% of the flocks had less 
than 4% condemned birds. And if the 
house was washed, or washed and 
disinfected, 86% of the flocks had 
less than 4% condemnations. 

Numerous management practices 
were investigated. Some gave signifi- 
cant indications that they are respon- 
sible for condemnations; others did 
not. 

If growers put 400 to 500 birds per 
stove the average condemnation rate 
is 4.34%. More birds per stove give 
higher losses. There was no difference 
in condemnation rate of flocks using 
between 0.7 and 0.8 square foot of 
floor space. Five growers gave the 
birds 0.9 square foot. Four had 2% 
or less condemnations and‘ one had 
more than 4%. 

Solid Partitions 

In houses containing solid parti- 
tions the average condemnations were 
3.32%. Wire partitions gave much 
poorer results, an average of 7.87%. 

The type of heat was taken into 
consideration. In houses using indi- 
vidual oil stoves, six of 14 flocks or 
43% had 4% condemnations or less. 
Individual gas stoves gave 4% or 
fewer condemnations in 18 of 23 
flocks or 78%. 

In narrow broiler houses, 72% of 
the flocks had less than 4% condem- 
nations. The average condemnation 
rate for all narrow houses was 4.39%. 
In the wide houses, 53% of the flocks 
had less than 4% condemnations. The 
average for all of the wide houses 
was 6.98%. 

The investigation team checked on 
debeaking. When debeaking was done 
at one day of age, 66% of the flocks 
had less than 4% condemnation. 
When debeaking was done at 10 days 
to 14 days of age, 74% of the flocks 
had less than 4% condemnations. 

This study was made under the 
sponsorship of the Delmarva Poultry 
Industry, Inc. Edward H. Covell Jr., 
Easton, is chairman of the committee 
on efficiency-quality production for 
DPI 


Dr. Cover said that many factors 
did not have sufficient evidence to 
draw conclusions. One of the most 
important discoveries made was how 
to conduct a survey of this type. Per- 
haps more surveys will be made in 
the future. If so, the team will be 
more experienced. It is now evident 
what factors can be blamed for con- 
demnations. These factors in future 
surveys will get more thorough inves- 
tigation. 


William Fischer Dies 

NEW YORK — William Franklin 
Fischer, former sales manager of 
Magnus, Mabee and Reynard, Inc., 
here, died recently following a pro- 
longed illness. Funeral services were 
held in Forest Hills, Long Island. 

Mr. Fischer started work with the 
firm in 1907 and advanced to the 
position of vice president and sales 
manager at the time of his retire- 
ment several years ago. 


Gary Ferguson 


533 67th Ave., N.E. 
Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 
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Hammermills 


Wide Selection for Proper Application 


U Mill operators who have had a chance to compare, find 
Bg a the wide selection of Jacobson Hammermills the solution 

to proper application. With this choice of grinding 
characteristics, horsepower and size, any mill operator, 
whatever his needs, is assured of 

quality grinding, most efficient use of 


dilate power and minimum maintenance 
costs. Discuss your grinding require- 
ments with your Jacobson Dealer. He'll 
a ss help you select precisely the right ham- 
: ve mermill from the complete Jacobson 
line. 
M MERM 
LOB By 
150%, | 
JACOBSON Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. ~ 


Jacobson MASTER Re- 
mote Screen Change © mermill for custom grind- 
Hammermill for cus- © ing and special applica- 
ftom grinding. 3 sizes; ~~ tions. Quick screen 
60 to 140 H.P. i change. 5 sizes; 20 to 
150 H.P. 


Jacobson AJACS-O-MATIC Remote Screen 
Change Hammermill. 4 sizes; 50 to 160 H.P. 


Jacobson PULVERATOR for 
moderate grinding capacity 
or finishing dry products. 5 
sizes; % to 15 H.P. 


Jacobson AJACS 
Model “IT” Hammer- 
mill. 4 sizes; 20 to 
100 H.P. 


Jacobson SPEEDY 
Grinder. 1 size; 5 
to 15 H.P. 


Jacobson UNIVERSAL 
**Junior’* Hammermill. 3 
sizes; 10 to 50 H.P. 


Write fe Bulletins nid Mame of Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT M. | MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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for situations in which the sow won’t or can’t nurse, is sick or dies. 


First in Feeding 
Research 


Swine Conference 
Program Announced 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Details for the 
3rd annual National Swine Industry 
Conference to be held Oct. 27-28 in 
Lexington have been annnounced by 
conference chairman Keith E. Meyers 
of the National Swine Growers Coun- 


Some of the major addresses to be 
delivered at the meeting include: 
“The Swine Industry 10 Years From 
Now,” Dr. W. P. Garrigus, University 
of Kentucky; “How Big Is the For- 
eign Market for Pork Products,” H. 


Land O'Lakes Pig Milk Replacer | 1; Alp, American Farm Bureau Fed- 


saves orphaned pigs as no other eration; “Swine Diseases Can Be Con- 


quered,” Dr. William A. Hagan, Na- 


product can because this is a milk | tional Animal Disease Laboratory, 
product. Contains 10% fats, has 22% 


Ames, Iowa; and “The Evolution of 
the Modern Ham,” Ray Parrish, Wil- 


extra calories. Suggest it to your customers | son & Co., Inc. 


Allan Kline, past president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
will speak on “Pigs and the Govern- 


Ga) Certified for feeding efficiency by Anoka Research Farms | ment” at the Thursday luncheon 


Land O'Lakes, Pig Milk Replacer 


LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


while W. F. O'Dell, president, Mar- 
ket Facts, Inc., will discuss “A New 
Image for Pork” at the Thursday 
evening banquet. 

Ten workshop groups are sched- 
uled at the meeting. One group will 


The Greatest Breakthrough in the Mobile Industry by 


CHAMPION 


CHAMPION’S new unit powered with a single Diesel engine in the truck chassis cuts operating costs 
50% or more! Fuel consumption reported at one gallon or less per ton of processed feed—including fuel 
used on the highway! New design means less maintenance cost—provides more owner profits. 


CAPACITY — CLEANLINESS — UNIFORM GRIND AND MIX 


POWER—GM 4-53 Diesel Engine. Approved installa- 
tion by Detroit Diesel in an F-700 Ford chassis. 


GRINDER—High - capacity, heavy - duty hammermill. 
Direct drive from truck Diesel without gears 
or belts. 


FEEDER—Variable-speed 14-ft. drag—swings over 180 
degrees. Drag is lifted by mechanized hydraulic 
power. 


MAGNET — Powerful permanent-type magnet. All 
grain, ear corn and hay is fed over the magnet 
before entering the grinding chamber. 


BELTLESS MIXER—Two- to three-ton mixing capacity. 
A genuine mixer regardless of the feed ingredi- 
ents being mixed. The mixer has no drive belts 
or chains. It is directly-driven with all com- 
ponents hydraulically driven. 


DISCHARGE AUGER — Fifteen-foot discharge auger 


swings 180 degrees and is lifted by mechanized 
hydraulic power. (Available with 10-ft. exten- 
sion for reaching extra high bins.) 


MOLASSES BLENDER—Molasses is blended and thor- 


oughly mixed in a complete batch. Hydraulic 
drive actuates blender and pump. 


HAY UNIT—Capacity of two to three bales per min- 


ute, with a completely clean operation. 


CONCENTRATE HOPPERS—A platform hopper for un- 


loading concentrate from the large platform 
directly into the mixer, and one hopper located 
at a lower level for ground loading. 


SHELLER with high discharge for loading cobs 


OPTIONAL 

directly into truck or trailer. 
EQUIPMENT AIR UNLOADING plus standard auger. 
AVAILABLE TEN-FOOT EXTENSION for discharge auger. 


ROLLER MILL. 

BULK CONCENTRATE CARRIER with six 
600-\b. compartments. 

VOLUME MEASURING UNIT measures by 
bushel, all grain being ground. 


Get the full story on this new Champion Unit TODAY 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


discuss nutrition and feeding of 
swine. Speakers in this group, and 
their topics, include Larry Simerl, 
University of Illinois, “Feed Grain 
Production and Swine Production”; 
George Brauer, Oakford, Ill., “Swine 
Nutrition and Feeding Problems of 
Producers”; John Lasley, University 
of Missouri, “Efficiency Goals in 
Swine Production”; and R. O. Nes- 
heim, The Quaker Oats Co., “Prog- 
ress in Swine Nutrition.” 

Other general topics to be dis- 
cussed in the workshop sessions in- 
clude “Marketing of Live Hogs,” “Re- 
ducing Losses from Swine Diseases,” 
“Feeder Pig Production and Sales,” 
“Artificial Insemination of Hogs,” 
“Breeding and Reproduction,” “Hous- 
ing Equipment and Capital Needs,” 
“Uniform Carcass Contest Proce- 
dures,” “Government Reports on 
Hogs,” and “Is the Public Getting the 
Pork It Prefers?” 

Registration for the conference will 
open at 8 a.m. Thursday morning. The 
meeting will adjourn at 11:30 am. 
Friday. 


School 


Theme Is Performance 


ATHENS, GA. — “On-the-Job-Per- 
formance” will be the theme for the 
third unit of the Southeastern Execu- 
tive Development in Business Man- 
agement School to be held here Oct. 
16-21. 

A feature of the unit is the work 
each participant does in roughing out 
plans for improving his own per- 
formance and development. Partici- 
pants will analyze factors that moti- 
vate others, integrate all principles 
and tools of management and apply 
them to situations in their own com- 
panies. 

J. M. Tankersley, president of the 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
the sponsoring organization, in an- 
nouncing the agenda, reported that 
the enrollment had exceeded the ca- 
pacity for the school for October and 
that all applications received now 
would be enrolled for the 1961 series 
of schools. 

Subjects for the program are: 
“Protecting Profits,” “Personal In- 
vestments,” “Estate Planning,” “Busi- 
ness Policy,” “Brainstorming Poultry 
Problems,” “Memory,” “Interviewing 
as a Tool of Management,” “Salary 
Administration,” “Employee Atti- 
tudes and Motivation,” “Credit Anal- 
ysis,” “Group Dynamics,” “Selling by 
Telephone,” and a full day of “Busi- 
ness Game” with an electronic com- 
puter unit to be used by participants. 


Profitable broiler op- 
erations begin with a 
PILCH CROSS. 


POULTRY 
BREEDING 
FARMS, INC. 
Genera! Offices and Research 


HAZARDVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


Distribution Centers 
Smithfield, N.C. Talladega, Alc. 
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For the first time a Lysine feed 
supplement you can afford to use 


For the first time in the history of the feed 
industry, nutritionists and feed manufac- 
turers now have available a lysine feed 
supplement they can afford to use. 

A new product from Merck research, 
LYAMINE costs only half of what you have 
had to pay in the past. 

LYAMINE is a reliable, standardized 
source of lysine, one of the essential amino 
acid building blocks of good nutrition for 
all livestock and poultry. 

Each pound of LyAMine 20% contains 
90,720 mg. of completely available 
L-lysine. It is packed in 50-pound Kraft 
bags with 2-ply polyethylene liners. 

The levels of LYAMINE to be added to 
livestock and poultry feeds will depend 
upon the quantities of lysine required and 
the amount of this amino acid present in 
other feed ingredients. The lysine content 
of many common feed ingredients is highly 
variable and not completely available. 


MIXING DIRECTIONS 


No special handling or mixing techniques 
are necessary with Lyamine. The product 
is designed to blend readily with all com- 
monly used feed ingredients. No special 
precautions for handling or storing are 
required. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
1. Only very slight electrostatic properties 
are shown 
2. The flow properties appear to be com- 
parable to wheat middlings 
3. The mixture is only moderately dusty 
4. Microbiologically assayed 


5. LYAMINE is an absorbate thus the 
lysine will not segregate 


Whether you are interested in further ex- 
perimental work in turkey, swine, or other 
poultry and livestock rations or in adding 
lysine to diets deficient in this essential 
amino acid, LYAMINE will fill the need with- 
out bursting your feed-production budget. 

Ask your Merck Feed Products Repre- 
senative about the many ways in which 
lysine can be used to advantage in turkey, 
swine and poultry rations. 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


(lysine feed supplement) 
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Classified advertisements 
each week will be 
the issue of the following Saturday. 


$3.90. ’ Situations wanted, 15¢ a word; 
$2.25 minimam, In figuring cost of your 
classified ad . each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word, To the number of words in 
our want ad itself a oes six (6) words 
lor your name and ad and 


ads 
number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


for forward- 
not 

ment. < advertising accept for 
insertion at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
4. ordered 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 56 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, 40, Minn. 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer mills. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
21056 Como Avenue 8.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


FOR SALE — MODEL OG-4 SUPERIOR 
terminal grain cleaner, with aspirator; 
also Richardson automatic scale. Hall 
Roberts’ Son, Postville, Iowa. 


DAFFIN MOBILE MILL, MOUNTED ON 
1958 Ford. Cash or terms. Mill located at 
Colo, lowa. Clyde Hatfleld, Box 96, Clew- 
jston, Fla.; Phone Yukon 2-5101, 


Buy Only Seedburo 
Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt 


LIQUIDATION 
GRAIN PLANT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


10—Nordyke 2-roller mills, 10x36, 10x42. 


1—Jay Bee No. 4D hammermill, 75 H.P. 
Gye, 


Davenport Wo. 2A. Dewotering 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


1955 DAFFIN UNIT ON G.M.C, TRUCK. 
Good condition. Sunshine Farm supply, 
49 North Broad St., Lititz, Pa. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, _P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

ONE NO. 7 DOUBLE SCREENED EUREKA 
separator; two 10 bu. bed ae grain 
scales in original crates. J. E. Hagan 
Mill Machinery, P. O. Box 674, Selforecn 
City, Mo. 

FOR SALE—ONE AMERICAN, SIZE 1-13 
to 1 ratio, cast case reducer. One Ameri- 


can, size 3-13 to 1 ratio, stamped steel 
reducer. Regal Packer By-Products Co., 
Lynn Center, Ill. 


BAG MANUFACTURING AND PRINTING 
equipment to be sold at Public Auction, 
Tuesday, Oct. 18, 1960, 10:30 at 
1629 S. W. Front Avenue, Portland, Ore. 
Call or write: Portland Development Com- 
mission, owner, 2130 8. W. Fifth Avenue, 
Portiand 1, Ore.; 3; CApitol 6- 4036, 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson ecale; truck scales; hammermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. BE. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


ALL STEEL BULK BOX AND TRUCK— 
bination (bulk and bag) 
box, one year old, automatic, 7-8 ton ca- 
pacity, 12 ft. body. 1953 truck im A-1 
condition, like new, cheap if taken at 
once—$2,300. Call or write Sleepy Eye 
Clinic, Sleepy Eye, Minn.; swift 
4-4661. 


1959 DAFFIN MOBILE MILL, POWERED 
by G.M.C. 4-cyl. diegel, air unloading and 
the works. Like new condition. 20” Iowa 
portable mill, mounted on 1957 2-ton Chev. 
truck, powered by G.M.C. diesel, 2-ton 
vertical mixer and molasses blending 
equipment, Mooers Mfg. Co., Windom, 
Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


$25,000 BUYS PURINA FEED BUSINESS 
including complete plant with stationary 
mill, storage bins, and portable Champion 
mill, 1959 gross sales over $96,000, net 
profit $14,000. Illness forces owners to sell. 
Rich farming area, potential unlimited 
Terms, Erwin Richter Rity., Lewiston, 
Minn.; Phone 3281. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


GRADUATE VETERINARIAN — EXPERI- 
enced in practice, commercial and re- 
search work desires management position 
dealing in animal production research or 
sales for feed manufacturer or integrated 
firm. Address Ad No. 6303, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


separate electric motors. 


Phone TWinbrook 2-411! 


Dismantling Feed Mill 


For Sale—Horizontal Mixer, Union Special Sewing Machines, Elevator Legs, 
Hammer Mills, Crumble Rolls, Grain Receiving Separators, Corn Cutter, 
Wing Type Feeders and many other items. Most equipment powered with 


FANT MILLING COMPANY 
Shermon, Texas 


P. ©. Box 178 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
Scales, bag closing machines and other 
ra mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


SALESMAN FOR STATE OF MINNESOTA 
to sell top line of feed specialties includ- 
ing well known calf food line, dog food, 
trout feeds, etc. To work with distributors 
and dealers. Replies held confidential. 
Write Ad No. 6314, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


FEED SALESMAN—MILL WITH STEAD- 
ily increasing sales has opening in estab- 
lished Missouri territory for man with 
experience and ability to hold and in- 
crease tonnage. Salary and expense al- 
lowance with earnings based on results. 
Address Ad No. 6309, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


FEED BOX DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


Make money immediately. . . Get a pro- 

tected territory ~4-4f as a CHIEF 

distributor. Complete line bulk and com- 

bination bag-bulk bodies and trailers. 
Write for details. 


HENDERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 444 Manchester, lowa 


Feed Plant 
Superintendent 


For Formula Feed Plant 
in Midwest Area 


Applicant must have 4 years’ 
experience in full production 
operations including product 
quality, maintenance, mill 
machinery knowledge and la- 
bor management. 

Write ad No. 6290, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Min- 


nesota. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


v 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES— 
Specializing in making Union Special 
machine automatic. 80600H tape, 80600E 
straight sewing and 600000D tape ma- 
chine. Also specializing in repairing and 
overhauling Union Special, Fischbeins and 
Minneapolis bag closing machines. All 
repairs done on machines guaranteed for 
four months. Complete line of bag ma- 
chines and equipment for sale. Also com- 
plete line of parts, oil and thread. We 
also buy surplus stock. Robert EB. Mayse, 
620 West Victoria Ave., Montebello, Cal.: 
PA 2-4087. 


Use Feedstulls WANT ADS for RESULTS 


Valley Mills Holds 


Fall Sales Meeting 


VICKSBURG, MISS. — Western 
style hats with printed hatbands 
reading “Grade A Cattle Feed Rust- 
ler” were presented to territory man- 
agers at the annual fall sales meeting 
of Valley Mills Grade A Feeds held 
here. 

The presentation came at the ses- 
sion on Grade A beef cattle feeding 
programs. W. C. Roberson, sales man- 
ager for Valley Mills, told the group 
“each of you has now been branded 
a rustler—so you may as well rustle 
the cattle feed business this year.” 
New beef cattle feeding programs 
and the cattle feed booking policies 


were discussed during the session 


with emphasis on Valley Mills’ inter- 
est in developing the cattle feed busi- 
ness in Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Alabama, it was reported. 

The two day sales meeting cen- 
tered around the theme “This is Our 
Year to Orbit.” 

Speakers during the business ses- 
sions of the sales meeting included 
V. C. Florian, general manager of 
Valley Mills, who spoke on “Let’s 
Look Forward”; N. N. Perkins, spe- 
cial Val-E-Pep dog food representa- 
tive; Martin H. Schroll, credit man- 
ager; Hubert Bass, traffic manager; 
Herbert Tessereau; Dr. Elbert J. 
Day, nutrition consultant for Valley 
Mills; W. C. Roberson, sales manager, 
and Harry R. Gillespie, merchandis- 
ing manager. 

A dinner meeting was held at 


Vicksburg Hotel and later the group 
attended the showing of “Gold in the 
Hills” aboard the Mississippi river 
showboat, Sprague. 


Gossypol Work Report 


DALLAS—A National Cottonseed 
Products Assn., Inc., research pro- 
gram report during a board of di- 
rectors’ meeting here described stu- 
dies of a “new and promising solvent, 
a new bleaching agent that is highly 
effective and isolation and removal 
of certain fatty acids present in cot- 
tonseed oil.” 

Directors approved a stepped-up 
seed-breeding program designed to 
incorporate the gossypol-free charac- 
ter into commercial varieties of cot- 


tonseed. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Labs 
Adds to Research Staff 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—Paul R. 
Abrahamson, a recent graduate of 
Jamestown (N.D.) 
College, has joined 
the research staff 
of Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories. 

He is working 
under the direc- 
tion of Dr. K. B. 
Kerr on the safety 
evaluation of 
pharmaceutics. 

Mr. Abrahamson 
majored in biology 
in his college stu- 
dies with minors in mathematics and 
chemistry. 


Arkansas Valley Firm 
Reports First Dividend 


DARDANELLE, ARK. — Arkansas 
Valley Industries, Inc., which made 
its first public offering of stock Aug. 
29, has declared its initial dividend. 

Harold Snyder, president of AVI, 
said a dividend of 12%¢ a share would 
be paid Oct. 14 to stockholders of 
record Oct. 5. AVI has 128,437% 
shares of stock outstanding. 

AVI is an integrated farming oper- 
ation specializing in the milling of 
feed and the growing and processing 
of broiler chickens. The company was 
incorporated Dec. 1, 1958, and has 
acquired other companies engaged in 
various aspects of the broiler industry 
and farming. 

The Aug. 29 offering consisted of 
30,000 shares of common stock. In 
connection with the stock offering, 
AVI issued $600,000 in 6% converti- 
ble subordinated debentures. The 
stock is traded over the counter. 

AVI is the first company of its type 
to make its stock available to the 
public. 

Mr. Snyder said consolidated sales 
of AVI during the 21 weeks ending 
Aug. 27 totaled $8,406,911. Earnings 
before taxes were $496,812, Mr. Sny- 
der said. Earnings after taxes 
amounted to $275,865, equal to $2.15 
a share. 


132 in Feed, Flour 


Studies at K-State 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Total 
enrollment in the feed and milling 
technology curricula for the fall se- 
mester at Kansas State University 
has been reported at 132 students by 
Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the 
department of flour and feed milling 
industries. 

Of these, 80 students are in the 
feed technology curriculum and 40 
are in the milling technology curricu- 
lum, for a total of 120 undergraduate 
students. There are 12 graduate stu- 
dents. 

This is approximately the same en- 
rollment as at the begining of the 
fall term last year. However, Dr. 
Shellenberger says, “We consider this 
quite satisfactory, since little effort 
has been made to encourage enroll- 
ment. As soon as we can move from 
our temporary location into our new 
building, efforts will be made to in- 
crease enrollment.” 


Wins 


MINNEAPOLIS — Dale Rodman, 
Toronto, Kansas, a junior at Kansas 
State University, Manhattan, Kansas, 
has been selected as the recipient of 
the Axel E. Jacobson scholarship in 
feed technology for the 1960-61 school 
year, it has been announced. 

Selection of Mr. Rodman was made 
by a faculty committee. The Axel E. 
Jacobson scholarship is sponsored by 
Jacobson Machine Works, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, manufacturer of hammer- 
mills and allied equipment. The firm, 
which is celebrating its golden anni- 
versary this year, initiated the schol- 
arship five years ago, in honor of its 
founder. 


P. R, Abrahamson 


4 a for 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
| 
| 
built by Fred Stein Laboratories in Atchi- 
son. Kansas, who ore the manufocturers. 
year guarantee. dotails prices : 
write Dest. PS. 
SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 
618 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, Ill. 
: 
6—Horizontal germ reels. 
8—Allis-Chalmers degerminators. | 
| 2—Allis-Chaimers interpiane grinders. 
| 2—french oil screw extraction presses. 
1—Stedman 36"', 3-row cage mill. 
Also—screw conveyor and bucket ele- : 
vetors, pumps, steel bins and tanks, 
dewatering screens, filters, welders, 
pipe, structural steel, etc. 
= 
| 
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Allied Mills Sees Gains in Volume, Profit 


CHICAGO—“The year ahead of us 
presents a continuation of change and 
challenge,” commented Elmer W. 
Lenz, chairman of the board and 
president of Allied Mills, Inc., in his 
remarks to shareholders at the com- 
pany’s annual meeting. However, he 
indicated that there was opportunity 
for growth, and he predicted that the 
firm would reach a new tonnage high 
and would show an improved profit 
basis. 

Continued business growth of the 
firm was pledged by officials in a let- 
ter to shareholders in the annual re- 


port (Feedstuffs, Sept. 24) and in 
remarks at the recent annual meet- 
ing. 


Mr. Lenz noted that earnings for 
the 1959-60 fiscal year (ended June 
30) were down somewhat from the 
previous year but were considered 
“quite satisfactory” under existing 
circumstances. Both volume and 
profits were felt to be above the in- 
dustry average. 

“We fully expect the 1960-61 fiscal 
year to be the biggest year from a 
tonnage standpoint in the company’s 
history,” Mr. Lenz said at the annual 
meeting. “I have again asked our 
sales department for a 5% increase in 
the fiscal year ending June 30. This, 
I feel, can be accomplished.” 

Then he elaborated on his reasons 
for confidence. 

“First, in many areas, a big change- 
over from complete feeds to concen- 
trates was made in the last six 
months of 1959 and the first six 
months of 1960. We fed many more 
birds and animals than during the 
previous fiscal year, but due to feed- 
ing concentrates instead of complete 
feeds, we sold slightly less feed. We 
feel this transition is largely over, and 
its effects will not be as noticeable in 
this fiscal year. 

New Broiler Arrangements 

“One of the more recent develop- 
ments is the new interest displayed 
by several of the major packing com- 
panies in integrated or cooperative 
arrangements in the production of 
broilers. Your company is experienced 
in this field and is ideally located in 
the broiler producing areas to take 
full advantage of this development. In 
fact, we already have certain commit- 
ments and are negotiating others at 
this time. Such developments will add 
stability to the broiler industry and 
will be a reliable source of new ton- 
nage. 

“Furthermore, taken as a whole, 
feeding operations should be more 
profitable on the average than during 
the past twelve months. Hog feeds, 
which are very important to us 
should increase because of increased 
numbers and somewhat higher hog 
prices than a year ago. Egg feed sales 
should respond to improved egg 
prices and increases from the big cut- 
back in pullets a year ago. Turkey 
feeds, dairy feeds and cattle feeds 
have shown splendid increases for us 


BUTTERMILK POWDER for sale, anima! 
grade packed in polyethylene lined bags. 
Truckload or carload quantities f.c.b. Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Also spray and roller 
dried whey. 


K & G SALES COMPANY 
8500 Pillsbury Ave. S. Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO 
is available 


FOR ALL MAKES 


SCREEN OF MILLS 


Highest quality special analysis steel 


HEAT-TREATED HAMMERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


this past year and should continue the 
upward trend. Coupled with the op- 


| portunities for continued increases on 


our specialty feeds, “Calfnip,’”’ dog 
food and laboratory feeds, we should 
get at least a 5% increase in this 
fiscal year. 

“T realize that many farmers have 
depleted their cash reserves, but net 
farm income is expected to be con- 
siderably better the last six months 
of 1960 than during the same period 
last year. This should give our sales 
organization encouragement. 

“The progress and growth of the 
feed industry is linked closely with 
that of general agriculture and espe- 
cially that of livestock and poultry 
production. Unfortunately, during the 
past year, much has been written 
which deplores the plight of farmers, 
and many people have been led to 
believe that the future of agriculture 
is in jeopardy. This is not the true 
situation. We have a rapidly chang- 
ing but a dynamic and growing agri- 
culture. Inefficient farmers are leav- 
ing the land, farm numbers are 
shrinking, but larger units are grow- 
ing stronger and will continue to be 
profitable. Total agricultural output 
has doubled in the last fifty years— 
all from less acres with only half 
the manpower. While net income 
from actual farming operations de- 
clined in 1959, the total gross income 
of farm families was the second high- 
est in history, only 2% less than rec- 
ord-breaking 1958. Because farm 
units were larger, the actual gross in- 
come per farm family was the highest 
on record. Total farm assets are the 
highest on record. 

“It is quite evident that, with the 
tremendous expected increase in pop- 
ulation, farmers must produce more 
and more meat, milk, eggs and other 
farm products. Farmers will con- 
tinue to prosper and grow as custo- 
mers for feeds needed in livestock 
and poultry production. 


Growth Industry 

“Being so closely related to animal 
agriculture, the feed industry may 
well be considered a growth industry. 
According to 1958 business census fig- 
ures, the feed industry rated 13th 
among all industries in regard to 
value of products shipped, having 
stepped up from 16th position in 1954 
It is the most important industry in 
regard to total value of goods and 
services sold to farmers. 

“Feed industry leaders predict that 
this industry as a whole will continue 
to grow at a rate of 4-5% per year. 
Your company has more than kept 
pace with the industry growth up to 
date and fully expects to continue its 
leadership in the future. 

“Thus, I hope you will share with 
me and the management of your com- 
pany the feeling of confidence and 
optimism for the continued growth 
of the feed industry and, in particu- 
lar, that of your own company.” 


Sales and Earnings 

Turning to the company’s annual 
financial report, Mr. Lenz said, “If 
you have had the opportunity to 
analyze this report and read the mes- 
sage therein, you are aware of the 
fact that, despite some rather rough 
going, we ended the year with results 
that we feel are quite satisfactory un- 
der existing circumstances. In fact, I 
am pleased to say that after study- 
ing the financial reports and pub- 
lished statements of many of our 
competitors, I feel that our perform- 
ance, both on volume and profits, was 
above the average for the industry. 

“Here are several pertinent statis- 
tics: Earnings of $2,455,465 were re- 
ported for the year compared with 
$3,011,613 last year. This amounted 
to $3.02 per share, compared with 
$3.71 per share last year. 

Sales dollar volume decreased ap- 
proximately $7 million this year from 
the $112,817,415 reported last year. 
This decline is attributable to lower 
prices obtaining throughout most of 
the past fiscal year. Feed tonnage vol- 


ume was down only slightly from the 
previous year, somewhat less than the 
decline for the industry as a whole. 


More Financing 

“I should like to direct your atten- 
tion to the fact that during the year, 
fixed assets increased $3,535,316. 
There was also an increase in ac- 
counts receivable of $1,676,798. This 
points up the trend in the feed busi- 
ness, requiring more financing of 
feed tonnage sold. We believe, how- 
ever, that our credit is extended on a 
sound basis and we feel that our re- 
ceivables are in very good condition. 

“During the current fiscal year we 


are not anticipating any extensive 
construction projects. Any additions 
to ‘Plant and Equipment’ can well 


be financed through our provision for 
depreciation. 

“As previously stated, the past year 
has been a difficult and unfavorable 
one for all companies engaged in 
feed manufacturing and soybean pro- 
cessing. Due to low egg, hog and 
broiler prices, along with lower grain 
prices that obtained during the last 
half of 1959 (the first half of our 
fiscal year), total farm net income 
decreased. This brought about a diffi- 
cult sales situation in our industry. 
Competition in our business is in- 
tense. In order to be competitive and 
also to assist users of our feeds, who 
were caught in a cost-price squeeze 
to continue operations, the profit 
margins on our feeds were held to a 
minimum. 


Soybean Processing 

“Because of the low market price 
for soybean oil, and to some extent 
for soybean meal, compared with the 
price paid for soybeans, it was not 
possible for our soybean processing 
division to operate at a normal profit 
during the past year. There is some 
improvement in soybean oil prices, 
and it is believed that soybean pro- 
cessing operations will be better dur- 
ing the current year. 

“Our new soybean solvent extrac- 
tion plant now in operation at Gun- 
tersville, Ala., will enable us, through 
its manufacturing efficiencies, to take 
advantage of any improvement in 
that area of operation. We are ex- 
tremely pleased with this new plant, 
which was placed into operation in 
May. It is of the very latest design, 
making use of the most efficient pro- 
cessing equipment available and can 
process up to 700 tons of soybean 
meal per day. We have added 1 mil- 
lion bu. of grain storage at Gunters- 


| dustry 
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ville during this last fiscal year. In 


| our opinion, Guntersville is an ideal 


location for a soybean processing 


| plant because of its proximity to the 


expanding poultry and livestock in- 
in the Southeast and because 
of the advantages of water trans- 
portation. 
Improved Profit 

“While we are optimistic that 
profits from the soybean department 
will be more satisfactory this year, 
we are also looking to our feed manu- 
facturing operation to function on an 
improved profit basis. There are two 
important ways in which we can 


| bring about an improvement in our 


performance during this current 
year: 

“(1) By increased sales and volume 
to offset lower margins and increased 
manufacturing costs. To this end, we 


| fully expect at least a 5% increase 


in tonnage over last year. Feed sales 
during July and August are slightly 


ahead of the same two months a 
year ago. 
“(2) By more efficient perform- 


ance, continued close control over 
operating costs and elimination of 
any unprofitable operations wherever 
possible. In this respect, we are ask- 
ing all department heads to analyze 
carefully every operation coming un- 
der their purview. 

“During this year we expect our 
Texas subsidiary to make a contribu- 
tion through increased tonnage as 
well as profits. After approximately 
two years of operation this wholly- 
owned subsidiary is now making sat- 
isfactory progress. In March of this 
year, this subsidiary took over the 
feed manufacturing department of 
the Fant Milling Co., Sherman, Tex- 
as. No assets were purchased, but a 
very favorable arrangement was 
made for transferring the livestock 
and poultry feed tonnage to our Ft. 
Worth plant. This plant was in an 
excellent position to handle this addi- 
tional tonnage. 

“Our alfalfa processing operations 
conducted at Cozad, Darr and Elm 
Creek, Neb., were quite satisfactory 
last year. On the basis of present 
prospects, this division of the com- 
pany should contribute favorably to 
our over-all income picture this 
year.” 


NEW OWNER FOR FIRM 
FARMERSBURG, IND:—Ovid A. 


| Larr recently bought the Lash Mill- 
ing Co. of Farmersburg and is operat- 
| ing it as Larr Elevator & Feed Co. 


EQUIPMENT 


7 South 55th Court — Chicago 50, Illinois 
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Quality Control Emphasized at | 
Arkansas Formula Feed Meeting | 


of quality feeds,” Dr. Scott maintains. | 
Dr. M. L. Ray, animal husbandman | 


By J. CLAYTON HERMAN 
University of Arkansas 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — “The 
feed manufacturer without quality 
control is seriously handicapped,” Dr. 
Kendall Scott, associate animal hus- 
bandman, stated during the Arkansas 
Formula Feed Conference held Sept. 
29.23 here at the University of 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

About 200 feed industry personnel, 
researchers and agricultural leaders 
from throughout the U.S. attended 
the two-day event sponsored by the 
University of Arkansas division of 
agriculture and the Arkansas and 
Midwest feed manufacturers associa- 
tions. 

“Standards are maintained to pro- 
tect the formula feed manufacturer. 
First, when he buys the prime _ in- 
gredients and, later, when he sells a 
finished product. Standards make it 
possible to evaluate a prime ingredi- 
ent in dollar value,” Dr. Scott con- 
tinued. 

“Most quality control laboratories 
currently use proximate analysis as 
the only measure of quality. This,” he 
warned, “does not indicate protein 
quality.” 

“As the meat meals and fish meals 
become more competitive, it is man- 
datory that some standards be set to 
evaluate the quality of protein. Ac- 
ceptance by industry and feed control 
officials of any one or a combination 
of the protein quality tests is neces- 
sary to insure progress in formulation 


GIFT—Robert Latimer, Lockesburg, 
Ark., left, president of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas Animal Industry 
Club, accepts a $400 check from 
Henry Niemeyer, Little Rock, presi- 
dent, Arkansas Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. The gift to the club will be 
used to help pay expenses of the 
various student judging teams. Pre- 
sentation was made as a part of the 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference. 


with the Arkansas station, pointed 
out that in the beef industry a com- 
plete mixed ration seems to have its 
greatest possible usefulness for rap'd 
fattening of animals. W. M. McBride, 
research assistant, was co-author of 
this paper. 

“A complete mixed ration is desira- 
ble in a commercial fattening opera- 
tion because it lends itself well to 
mechanization. Also, automatic me- 
chanical feeding equipment is feasi- 
ble with mixed feeds. Automatic 
equipment can reduce the amount of 
labor needed for the feeding opera- 
tion or it can increase the number of 
animals one Man or one crew can 
care for. 

“More uniform intake of nutrients 
is another advantage of a complete 
mixed ration. Well mixed rations do 
not permit an animal to ‘sort out’ 
and leave parts of the ration that do 
not suit its preference,” Dr. Ray ex- 
plained. 

Another factor involved is the con- 
centrate to roughage ratio. Until re- 
cently, feed men have accepted a 
range of a 1:3 to 3:1 ratio of con- 
centrate to roughage as most desira- 
ble, depending upon feed ingredients 
used in formulating the rations. Now, 
all-grain rations are being fed suc- 
cessfully. The economy of an all-grain 
ration, he said, depends upon condi- 
tions existing within each individual 
feedlot. 

Expense may be a drawback in 
widespread use of a complete mixed 
ration, Dr. Ray cautioned. Costs of 
grinding, mixing and pelleting grains 
and roughages will likely be suffici- 
ently high so that only large com- 
mercial feedlots with mechanized 
feeding facilities can profitably use a 
complete mixed ration, he said. 

Mineral Requirements 

“Recent developments indicate that 
the optimum level of calcium in an 
animal's ration has very narrow lim- 
its if maximum performance is to be 
attained,” Dr. P. R. Noland, UA ani- 
mal husbandman reported. 

Excesses of calcium have tended 
to increase the incidence of parakera- 
tosis in swine, reduce the level of 
broad spectrum antibiotics in the 
blood serum of broilers, reduce the 
digestibility of h'gh melting point fats 
in dairy cattle, and interfere with ab- 
sorption of certain trace minerals in 
those animal species, he remarked. 

Recent research at the Arkansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, he 
noted, indicates that a level of 0.6% 
calcium in broiler rations resulted in 
optimum gains, feed efficiency and 
percent bone ash. Those results were 


PARTICIPANTS—Shown here are program participants for the Arkansas 
Formula Feed Conference held Sept. 22-23 at the University of Arkansas’ 
agricultural experiment station in Fayetteville. From left to right, they are: 
William Larson, Kansas City, representing the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn.; Henry DeSalvo, Little Rock, with the Arkansas State Plant Board; 
Dr. James Dinning, head of the department of biochemistry at the University 
of Arkansas’ Medical Center, Little Rock, and David W. Mullins, University 


of Arkansas president. 


SLIDES—A slide presentation illus- 
trating the roles of the agriculture 
college, college graduates and modern 
feeds in food production was shown 
at the Arkansas Formula Feed Con- 
ference, The slide presentation was 
sponsored by the Midwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. A set of slides de- 
veloped for Arkansas is being given 
by Fred Darragh, left, president of 
the Midwest association, to Henry 
Niemeyer, president of the Arkansas 
feed Manufacturers Assn. 


obtained with either 0.5 or 0.6% total 
phosphorus in the ration. Perform- 
ance of broilers fed 0.6% total cal- 
cium was superior to those fed either 
08 or 1.0% calcium, he concluded 
from the research. In contrast, the 
National Research Council recom- 
mends 1% calcium in rations for 
starting and growing chicks. 

Dr. T. S. Nelson, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., Skokie, IL, 
asserted that percentage of bone ash 
is one of the most accurate criteria 
for ascertaining the state of phos- 
phorus nutrition in animals. “Less 
variation occurs when this method is 
used than with other measurements 
among similarly fed animals. Fur- 
thermore, fewer animals are required 
to obtain valid differences,” he noted. 

The biological availability or bi- 
ological value of a phosphate does not 
refer to the actual percentage of the 
total phosphorus that is available, he 
stressed. “Rather, it is a relative 
numerical value obtained by compar- 
ing the experimental phosphate to a 
reference phosphate.” 

Dr. Nelson gave the following com- 
ments about methods frequently used 
for measuring phosphorus utilization 
by animals: 

“Growth and feed efficiency are 
among the least satisfactory criteria 
for measuring phosphorus availabil- 
ity. Solubility of phosphates in hy- 
drochloric acid in our laboratory 
shows that this is a qualitative test 
only. Bone breaking strength is also 
of limited use—individual variation 
within treatments is greater than in 
other methods. Although not infalli- 
ble, use of radioactive isotopes gives 
accurate results. The isotope dilution 
technique appears to be a reliable 
method.” 

Dr. Nelson outlined the bone ash 
method of determination, which he 
said is the most accurate method of 
determining biological value. He went 
on to list biological availabilities 
using this method as follows: 
Beta-tricalcium phosphate .......... 


Monocalcium josphate 
Monosodium phosphate 
Phespmeria OCld 
Dicalcium-monocaicium phosphate ... 105-115 
Dicalcium phosphate 95-105 
Defiuorinated phosphate 
70- 
Curacao Island rock phosphate ...... 65- 75 
phosphate with colloidal clay ...  25- 35 


Other Speakers 

The following researchers with the 
Arkansas station also gave papers: 
Dr. O. T. Stalleup told of recent de- 
velopments in feeding dairy cows, Dr. 
O. H. Horton related recent develop- 
ments in feeding dairy calves, Dr. E. 
H. Peterson listed ways to control 
chronic respiratory disease in poultry, 
B. N. McPherson discussed feeding 
value of grit for poultry, Dr. M. L. 
Ray covered creep feeding of beef 
calves, and Lionel Barton gave recent 
advances in nutrition of laying and 
breeding hens. 

Other speakers included: Dr. James 
Dinning, head of the department of 
biochemistry at the University of 
Arkansas Medical Center, Little 


Rock, who spoke on the role of the 
biochemist in the formula feed in- 
dustry; Roy Pruitt, director, St. 
Louis district, Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, discussed problems concern- 
ing the feed industry and the Food 
and Drug Administration; Dr. David 
W. Mullins, University of Arkansas 
president, covered the topic, “Your 
University”; William Larson, repre- 
sented the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Kansas City, with a re- 
port from the Midwest, and Henry 
DeSalvo reported for the Arkansas 
State Plant Board. 

The following people were chair- 
men of various sessions. Henry Nie- 
meyer, president of the Arkansas 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Little 
Rock; Dr. Warren Gifford, head of 
the University of Arkansas depart- 
ment of animal industry and veteri- 
nary science; Collier Wenderoth, O.K. 
Feed Mills, Ft. Smith, and Fred Dar- 
ragh, Little Rock, president, Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


Arkansas Feed Men 
Elect Officers 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Henry 
Niemeyer of the Niemeyer Grain Co., 
Little Rock, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Arkansas Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. 

Other officers, elected at the 10th 
annual Arkansas Formula Feed Con- 
ference on the University of Arkan- 
sas’ Fayetteville campus, include: 
Donald Tyson, Tyson Poultry, Inc., 
Springdale, vice president, and J. W. 
Cobb, Cameron Feed Mills, North 
Little Rock, secretary-treasurer. 

The new board of directors in- 
cludes: the new officers, James Dun- 
away, Thibault Milling Co., Little 
Rock; Fred Darragh, Darragh Co., 
Little Rock; Ted Cameron, Cameron 
Feed Mills, North Little Rock; Har- 
old Snyder, Arkansas Valley Indus- 
tries, Dardanelle; Collier Wenderoth, 
O.K. Feed Mills, Fort Smith; H. W. 
Davis, Horseshoe Mills, Pine Bluff; 
Gail Brown, Jeff D. Brown & Co., 
Springdale; Ford Butler, Peterson 
Produce, Decatur, and Raymond Hig- 
gins of General Mills in Hot Springs. 


H. E. Wilson & Co. 


Names Vice President 


EL PASO, TEXAS—Appointment 
of Lee Billstone as vice president of 
H. E. Wilson & Co. here has been an- 
nounced by Claude bi 
H. Barry, presi- 
dent of the firm. i 

fe, 


Mr. Billstone will 
be working princi- 
pally in the mer- 
chandising 
of grain, protein iy 
meals and other | * 
feed ingredients. 

Mr. Billstone was | 
with the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator 
Co. for 19 years. 
His experience with that firm in- 
cluded seven years as ingredient pur- 
chasing agent for the Ranch-Way 
Feed division in Denver and three 
years as Ranch-Way division man- 
ager for Idaho and Oregon with re- 
sponsibility of feed plant manage- 
ment and supervision of all phases 
of production and distribution of for- 
mula feeds in that area. 


Lee Billstone 


Georgia Meeting 

GAINESVILLE, GA. — Efforts be- 
ing made to combat poultry condem- 
nations will be the topic for discus- 
sion at the meeting of Georgia feed 
dealers here Oct. 11. The meeting had 
originally been scheduled for Sept. 21 
but was postponed so that notices 
could be sent to all dealers. 

The meeting will be held in con- 
junction with the regular monthly 
meeting of the Georgia Feed Dealers 
Assn., according to the announce- 
ment. 
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SALESMEN 


(Continued from page 8) 


* men. Our plan provides security with 


a base salary, and salesmen are stim- 
ulated with a quarterly or yearly 
commission. Different rates are paid 
on different types of feeds, depending 
on earnings. Also, lower rates are 
paid on feeds where the company ac- 
cepts risks. Different rates apply, 
too, in low volume territories. 

We encourage sales drive by not 
placing a ceiling on commissions. 
Sales costs are reduced by larger vol- 
ume. No commissions are paid on 
sales which result in credit losses. 
(He later explained in response to a 
question that if a salesman has failed 
to give accurate information on an 
account, he believes the salesman 
should be responsible for part of any 
loss. However, if division and head- 
quarters offices determine the sales- 
man has done his job in providing 
credit information, he is not penal- 
lized.) 

Mr. Grier: About a year ago Nu- 
trena shifted from a base salary 
($350 to $450 a month) and expense 
allowance plus bonus on tonnage to 
a new plan. It was felt that as the 
feed market had changed, the plan 
no longer suited the company’s needs. 
Inequities developed because of shift- 
ing demand for complete feeds and 
concentrates, and some windfalls and 
unfairness resulted. Also, it lacked 
appeal in hiring salesmen and made 
it necessary to shift men around in 
order to provide income opportunities 
for individuals. 

The new plan places the base sal- 
ary on a much higher level, based on 
what management reasonably expects 
of the salesman. A recognition bonus 
is paid to some 25 to 50% of the men 
who qualify. Salesmen get either a 
significant bonus or none. 

Each salesman prepares a_ six- 
month objective, describing things he 
intends to do that result in tonnage. 
After the six-month period, the sales- 
man writes his own review of his ac- 
complishments, and the reviews are 
forwarded, with comments and rec- 
ommendations from the district man- 
agers, to the sales manager. who de- 
cides on bonus payments. These are 
paid once a year. 

The sales cost per ton is higher 
under the new system, but manage- 
ment anticipated this. The system 
provides recognition for top perform- 
ers and readily identifies poor per- 
formers. Other advantages are that 
better applicants are attracted to 
sales positions and the salesmen have 
no doubt that the district manager 
is their boss. 

Mr. Runke: Recognizing that sales- 
men are money-motivated, we oper- 
ate close to a direct commission sys- 
tem, with some security provided. 
Not too much of a ceiling is placed 
on possible earnings. A separate sys- 
tem is used for turkey feed sales. 

Drawing accounts are provided, 
from $325 a month on up. Automo- 
biles and expenses are provided, with 
salesmen reporting personal expenses 
weekly when traveling, plus a mod- 
est allowance for entertainment pro- 
vided in the interests of developing 
business. 

Smaller commission rates are pro- 
vided on complete feeds and larger 
ones apply to such items as dog food 
and milk replacers. On the 20th of 
each month the salesman gets a com- 
mission report and the draw is de- 
ducted. Where help is needed, an as- 
sistant is assigned to the territory 
and an allowance for his compensa- 
tion is made from the territory com- 
mission. 

On turkey business, an annual set- 
tlement is made. A larger draw is 
provided for these men so that the 
company is not holding back large 
sums. 

Mr. Steinmetz: Pillsbury compen- 
sates salesmen on a point system, 
with a certain number of achieve- 
ment points required to earn the base 
pay. A higher payment level is paid 


in the next point bracket and a still 
higher level in the third, or maxi- 
mum, bracket. Points are related to 
profits and ease or difficulty of sell- 
ing, specialized products, company 
program feeds and other factors. It 
can be adjusted seasonally. 

No plan is better than the mer- 
chandising you put behind it. Sales 
managers have to tell salesmen how 
they can improve their earnings. 
Payment is made quarterly. 

Credit Losses 

Different views on the salesman’s 
responsibility for credit losses were 
expressed. In addition to the state- 
ment by Mr. Huckabee (above), these 
comments were made during the 
question period: 

“We haven't felt justified in plac- 
ing the responsibility on salesmen for 
such losses,” Mr. Runke said. 

“We do consider it and do not pay 
commissions on bad debt accounts,” 
Mr. Steinmetz said. 

“If the sales manager and the 
credit manager approve a credit ap- 


plication,” Mr. Herron commented, 
“we feel the salesman should not be 
held responsible. We want him to be 
volume conscious.” 

After discussion which indicated a 
wide range of salesmen’s income lev- 
els in most companies, a question was 
raised as to the per ton cost of sales 
referred to above. Mr. Steinmetz 
commented that surveys show that 
there is not much difference in these 
costs among different companies. 

Salary Administration 

In response to a question, Mr. 
Grier explained that salesmen at the 
top salary level do not necessarily 
get a performance bonus. “The incen- 
tive bonus is for the men who do a 
better job than you expect of them,” 
he said. “Our plan requires salary 
administration, whereas if compen- 
sation is determined on a scale, you 
don’t place as much an administra- 
tive responsibility on the district 
manager. Selling more tons is only 
part of the answer.” 

Some discussion of controlling the 
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amount a salesman earns by reduc- 
ing his territory followed. Mr. Huck- 
abee commented that such moves 
should be considered carefully since 
the more a man sells, the lower are 
the sales costs. 

Mr. Grier made this closing obser- 
vation: “The salesman now is part of 
a team, including the credit man- 
ager, the technical people and the 
regional sales managers. He is a key 
man, but he depends more on the 
others these days. He is no longer 
the lone wolf of a few years ago.” 


FEED MILL GUTTED 

DALTON, OHIO—A spectacular 
blaze caused at least $50,000 damage 
to the Dalton Equity, Inc., a farm- 
ers’ cooperative grain and feed mill, 
recently. The fire, of undetermined 
origin, gutted the inside of the ex- 
change’s grain processing depart- 
ment. Firemen, however, kept the 
flames from spreading to an adja- 
cent warehouse and an under-con- 
struction feed mill. 


One bag broke .. . the other has two-way stretch 


The one with stretch is made of H&W’s new, 


high-strength Expanda Kraft. 


A large tractor-trailer ran over both bags of 
equal weight and plies. The regular kraft bag 
burst under pressure—see the tell-tale flour on 
the inside tire tread. But look at Expanda Kraft 


—not a sign of breakage! 


Expanda Kraft is stronger, because it’s made 


by a special roll-crepe process. It’s resilient, has 


two-way stretch, and soaks up shock. And 


Expanda Kraft is available in white, semi- 
bleached and natural. 

Expanda Kraft comes in 40, 50, 60, 70, 80 
and 100-pound basis weights. For samples and 


information, write Hollingsworth & Whitney, 


Division of Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


Safeguard your product in EXPANDA KRAFT’ 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY orvision or 
(J } scott PAPER COMPANY 
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A AND D FEEDING OIL 


t Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 
a million units of vitamin A, Le.l, packed 
in 65 gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums 
included. 

ML 


inneapolis 
ple; 10,000 A 31¢ Ib.; 
Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 16¢ Ib.; 


15%¢ Ib. 
Boston: Demand slow; 
3,000 A 19%¢ Ib.; 


t Demand fair; supply am- 
300 D, 2,250 A 17%é 
300 D, 750 A 


supply plentiful; 
400 


19¢; 300 D, 2,250 A 17%¢; 300 D 
16¢; 300 D, 750 A 14¢; 75 D, 750 A 13%¢. 
Denver: Demand etter; trend steady; 


supply ample; 21¢ Ib. 
ALFALFA MEAL 
t Demand feir; trend steady; 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $47. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; light offerings; 
sacked: dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A $64.50, 
truck or rail; suncured: 13% %-in. grind, 
No. 1 $47@48, truck; 156% fine ground, dry 
$50; with 2% fat added $52, rail or truck. 

Besten: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
dehydrated, 17% $56; suncured, 13% $49; 
pellets $51; all sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 
mixed; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
units vitamin A $45@47. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $49, 150,000 
A unit dehydrated $70, both delivered truck 
loads, sacked. 

St. Leais: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ly limited; suncured, 13% fine, sacked 
47; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A pellets, de- 
mand fair, trend firm, supply ample, bulk 


$46.50. 

Les Angeles: Demand moderate; supply 
ample; trend steady; dehydrated meal, 17% 
protein, 100,000 A $51; dehydrated pellet 
meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $52@54; sun- 
cured meal, 15% protein $45@46; suncured 
crumbles, 15% protein $47@48 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $651. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A 
unite, bulk pellets $42; sacked meal $47, 
Omaha baais. 


trend 
100,000 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
17% $52.60. 

Baffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply fair; $56, Boston. 


trend steady; sup- 


Denver: Demand fair; 
sacked $52 


ply ample; dehydrated meal, 
bulk pellets $47. 

City: Demand fair; trend strong- 
er; supply adequate; 17% dehydrated al- 
falfa, 100,000 A on arrival, pellets $43@44, 
reground pellets $44@45; 18% dehydrated 
alfalfa, 125,000 A on arrival, pellets $44@ 
47, reground letea $47@48; 20% dehy- 
drated alfalfa, 0,000 A on arrival, pellets 
$45@50, reground pellets $47@51; suncured 
alfalfa, demand slow, supply tight, 13% 
pellets $36@37, bulk; No. 1 %-in. $38.50, 
sacked. 


Port t Demand fair; trend higher; 

supply ample; $46@49, sacked. 
ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
client; prime tallow, tank cars 5%¢; drums 
6%¢; north Texas packing plants 
with returnable drums. 

wille: Demand dull; 
supply good; all off Ib.; 


trend weak; 
bleachable 


white 65% ¢, white tallow 6%¢ Ib., yellow 
grease 5% ¢ Ib., all in tanks. 
Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 


truck tank or carlots, bleach- 
yellow grease 


ply moderate; 
able fancy tallow $5.15 cwt., 


$5 owt. 
Ogden: Supply ample: $5.50 ewt 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; bleachable fancy 6¢ 1b.; yellow grease 
Ib. 
tom: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 

tallow 5%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 4%¢ Ib. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend easy; 
our te. ample; stabilized prime tallow 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand excellent; 
ply limited; 5%¢ Ib. 

it. Paal: Demand fair; supply ample: 
steady market; blieachable fancy 5%¢ Ib., 
f.o.b. producer's plant. 

BARLEY FEED 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; feed barley 82¢ bu.; 
barley feed $35, sacked; ground feed barley 
$41.50 sacked 

Baltimore: 
ply ample; 

Chicago: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $34, sacked. 


sup- 


Demand fair; trend firm; 
$44.50, sacked. 


trend steady; sup- 


sup- 


Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $45, truck lots. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; rolled $58, ground $57. 
: Supply ample; 
whole $40@41. 
Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; standard rolled $3 cwt., 
standard ground $3 cwt., both sacked. 


rolled $45@46; 


ten: Demand and supply steady; $46, 
sacked. 

un Demand slow; supply fair; 
60. 


Portiand: Demand good: 
to higher; supply tight; 
Denver: Demand fair; 
ply tight; rolled $2.10 bulk 


BENTONITE 
Chicago: Demand 
trend steedy; f.o.b. 
Dakota shipping pointe: 
net $13.75; fine granular 
$14.26 and net $14; granular, 
$16.60 and net $16.25. 


trend 
trend sup- 
$2.30 sacked. 


(SODIUM) 

fair; supply ample; 
Wyoming and South 
200 mesh $14 and 
(80 to 100 mesh) 
30 ~mesh 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.0.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30 ton 
carlots: 80 granular $31.60, less than car- 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than car- 
lots $40. 

Denver: 
supply ample; 


BLOOD FLOUR 
Demand slow; 
$70@75, sacked. 


BLOOD MEAL 
: Supply ample; $80.50. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend 
supply good; $70@75, sacked. 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; 80% protein $115, sacked. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair: 
$5 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 
Los Angeles: Demand siow; trend steady; 
adequate; $6 a unit of ammonia, 


Demand slow; trend steady; 


$24.50, warehouse. 


Louisville: 


trend steady; 
supply good; 


steady; 


trend 


supply 
sacked, 


Omaha: trend 


Demand and supply fair; 
improving; 80% $85, sacked, Omaha. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $110, sacked. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Louisville: Demand siow; trend 
supply light; $80@86, sacked. 
Chicago: Demand slow; trend 
supply fair; $80, sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
$100, sacked, f.0.b. Ft. Worth, 


facture. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $92, sacked, f.0.b. car Seattle. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $95, sacked, Cincinnati. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
sacked. 
Demand and trend steady; 
imported $80.75, 20 ton 


steady; 
steady; 


supply light; 
local manu- 


ple; $75, 
Los Angeles: 
supply very limited; 
lots, sacked. 
ton: Demand and supply steady; $100. 
Demand normal; trend steady; 
supply ample; $110, Denver. 
Portland: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; $97@97.50, sacked. 


Baffalo: Demand and supply light; trend 
steady; $97, sacked. 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $51, sacked. 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $42. 
Les Angeles: ‘Demand and trend ateady; 


supply adequate; $50. 
Boston: Demand good; supply very tight: 
nominal; 26% $55, nominal. 
Demand good; trend steady; 
50. 


supply fair; 26% protein 342@42 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; $44 bulk, $52 sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $41. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $50, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 26% protein $49.90, October 
ane Demand slow; supply light; 

4.60 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply fair to poor; $55, Boston. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 
Les Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 


supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 6 ton lots; 11¢ Ib., 


1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than ton lots; all 
sacked. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; & ton lots 
ll¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Chieago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ Ib., Lek 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked, 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ less than 
ton lots. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; ton lots 
11¢ 1b.; ton lots 11% ¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib., 10 ton lots 
10¢ & ton lots 10%¢ Ib., lots il¢ 


Ib,, all sacked, f.0.b. New Jerse 
San Francisco: Demand fair; cupply good; 
10¢ 1b., sacked. 


Omaha: Demand slow; trend poor; sup- 
ply plentiful; 11¢ Ib. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
1l¢ Ib. 

Denver: Demand light; trend steady; 


supply ample; 9¢ Ib. 

Portland: Demand dependable; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 11@12¢ Ib. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $9.05 cwt. 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 
Demand and supply steady; 
Ib. 
Louisville: 
supply light; 
Chicago: 


Demand slow; trend steady; 
$4.25 cwt. 
Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 500 Ib. barrels $3.25@3.50 cwt. 
Ogden: Supply good; $4.40 cwt., drum. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 ecwt., drums. 
Los Angeles: 
ited; trend steady; 
4%¢ Ib., 500 Ib. lots; 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
$4.25 cwt, 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 
Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 
Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, 

$5.50. 


lim- 
lots; 


Demand and supply 
5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. 
both in barrels. 
supply fair; 


flour 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
enaees $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 

mneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 
pints: 100 ib. bags $12; bulk, boxcar 
$10.5 bulk, hopper $10; coarse grind $1 
delivered Minneapolis. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; 
ply good; $14, sacked, ex-warehouse. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20 ton cars; 
meal $11.15, 20 tom cars; both sacked. 


sup- 


CHARCOAL 

San Francisco: DVemand steady; supply 
ample; $141, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton 
lots, both sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply fair; 60 Ib. multiwalls $110. 
Boston: Demand and supply light; granu- 
lar No. 6 $110. 


COCONUT ODL MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solvent $52; expeller $69. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; solvent type $75, sacked, f.o.b. 
car Seattle. 

Los Angeles: Demand 
moderate; trend steady; 
October. 

Portiand: Demand slow; 
supply plentiful; $66. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
300 D, 3,000 A 20¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 A 18%¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 17¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 16%¢. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; 2%¢ Ib. 


limited; supply 
copra cake $63, 


trend lower; 


ton: Demand very slow; supply am- 
ple; 2¢ Ib., nominal. 
Denver: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; 3¢ Ib., West Coast. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $43.60, meal $66.60. 

Atlanta: Feed $47, meal $70. 
Birmingham: Feed $45.60, meal $68.60. 
Boston: Feed $48.50, meal $71.50. 
Chicago: Feed $37, meal $60. 
Cleveland: Feed $44.90, meal $67.90. 
Denver: Feed $47.20, meal $70.20. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $45.70, meal $68.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $42.20, meal $65.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $37, meal $60. 
Louisville: Feed $44.60, meal $66.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $46.90, meal $69.90. 
New York: Feed $48.10, meal $71.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $47.50, meal $70.50. 
Philadelphia: Feed $47.70, meal $70.70. 
St. Louis: Feed $37, meal $60. 


CORN OTL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $41. 
Seattle: Demand good; 
ply ample; $54, carlots. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
af light; no demand in this market; 


trend easy; sup- 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $61. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm- 
er; supply adequate; $53@54. 

St. Leais: Demand gon? trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; solvent $53.5 

Memphis: Demand ane trend weak; 
supply ample; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $51.50; new process, 41% solvent $49. 
Demand quiet; trend easier; 


supply fair; Memphis basis, hydraulic 
$52.50. 

: Demand and supply light; $75, 
sacked. 


Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 


41% old process $61, f.0.b. mills 
carlots, solvent, 2% fat added 
$56.50, October-November- 
Worth; pellets $2 


cient; 
Ft. Werth; 
$56.50, October; 
December, delivered Ft. 

additional; hulls $19. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; new or old process $61.50, 
sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; 41% $64@66. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; supply 
ample; $67, f.o.b. car Seattle. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; 41% $59, 44% $62. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
41% old process $69, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 41% solvent $58.20, delivered 
Omaha, 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 


$66, trucks or 30 ton cars. 

Denver: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; $59. 

Portland: Demand slow; 
supply ample; $63@64. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
supply adequate; $73, 


trend 


trend steady; 


steady to lower; 
sacked, Boston. 
Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 41% old process $53@53.50; 
solvent process $49.50@50, Memphis. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 


$46.50 sacked, $43.50 bulk, f.o.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 
D cme PLANT STEROL 
POWDERED) 


fair; supply ample; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in 
ton lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,- 
000 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ 
Ib., ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 
DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fila. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
.14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, f.o.b. 


Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $71.35 
bulk. 
Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 


phosphorus $71.03, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 
Portiand: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; $93.50 for product carrying a 
minimum of 18% phosphorus, 31.5% cal- 
cium and a maximum of 0.1% fluorine; 
$92 dock for a minimum of 10 ton lots. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $33, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 


or truck loads; $96 bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.64, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 


carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlote or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, 
per net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and 
less than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 

ie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
ecarload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washington, 
Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; bulk 
carloads §3 less; truck loads less than 10 
tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.o.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked in 100 
lb. multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City. 
Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92.15, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati. 

Denver: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply ample; $93.50, delivered. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $60. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $79, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; none 
available; $69, sacked, delivered truck lots. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; for October, bourbon grains: 
light $55, dark $59, solubles $73, all sacked. 

Boston: Demand active; supply nil; $63, 
nominal. 
een Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 


Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady to higher; supply poor; $64, Boston. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend weaker; old crop, plain $74.50, mo- 
oo $71; mew crop, plein and molasses 

Ft. Worth: Demana fair; offerings extra 
light; plain $60.90, sacked, 60 Ib. bags, 
October. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $39@45. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
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ply limited; $52, delivered carlots, sacked. 
3 San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 

41.30. 

Les Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; $45.40@45.50. 

Boston: Demand active; supply short; $58, 
sacked. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $75 f.o.b. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend lower on 
new crop basis; supply ample; molasses 
$48.60, sacked. 

Baffalo: Too scarce to quote. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Milwankee: Demand and supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $12 cwt 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $12@12.50 cwt., sacked 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; medium acid $11.25@11.75 cwt.; 
sweet cream $11.25@11.75 cwt.; both sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 13%¢ Ib., sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13% @13%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Boston: Demand light; supply short; 
14¢ Ib 

Portiand: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 13¢ Ib. 

Boffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $13.05 cwt. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
meal $48, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend mod- 
erate; supply moderate; orange pulp $43, 
lemon pulp $41. 

Boston: Demand slow; 
$47.50, nominal, sacked. 

Buffalo: Too scarce to quote. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $12.75 ecwt. 

Boston: Demand good; supply scarce; 
12%¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $12.50@13.50 cwt., sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
14%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply fair; $11.25@11.75 cwt., sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $15.15 cwt., drum. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply short; 12¢ 

Les Angeles: Demand and supply lim- 
ited; trend steady; 15¢ Ib., less than ton 
lots; 14%¢ Ib., ton lots; both sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$13 cwt. 

Minneapolis: Good demand: supply short; 
slightly stronger market, up %¢ to 12¢ Ib. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $13.85 cwt. 


DRIED WHEY 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed $5 cwt., sacked. 

Louisville: Demand dull; 
36 cwt., sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; no quotations. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $5.85 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.l. 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $5.50, eacked, de- 
livered Ft. Worth: ton lots $5.75, f.0.b. 
warehouse Ft. Worth. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.25 cwt., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand slow: trend steady: 
supply ample; $4.75 ecwt., sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 
supply adequate; $5.18 cwt., carloads; $5.35 
ewt., Le.l.; both sacked. 

Boston: Demand good; 
5%¢ Ib. 

Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
ample; $5 w 

Philadelphia: “Demand slow; supply fair; 
6.25 cwt. 

Denver: Demand weak; trend steady; 
supply ample; $5.75, truck, delivered. 

Minneapolis: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; steady at $5.45 cwt. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $5.95 cwt., sacked. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply light; 
85%-87% protein $70, sacked, f.o.b. trucks 
north Texas plants. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1 a unit of protein, 
sacked 


supply tight; 


supply good; 


supply good; 


Boston: Demand and supply fair; $69, 
nominal. 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand spotty; excess 
supply; $70, f.0.b. 


FISH MEAL 

Omaha: Demand and trend good; sup- 
ply plentiful; 60% menhaden $110, f.o.b. 
Omaha 

Los Angeles: Demand and.trend steady; 
mony light; local production, 60% protein 
$1.55 a unit, sacked. 

Chicage: Demand fair; supply good; trend 
steady to higher; sacked: menhaden, East 
Coast $90@93, Gulf $90@95; menhaden 
scraps, East Coast $86@89, Gulf $86@91; 
Canadian herring meal $1.55 a unit of 
protein 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply of Peru- 
vian limited, menhaden sufficient: sacked: 
65% protein Peruvian $94.50, October; 60% 
protein menhaden $102, delivered Ft. Worth 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
good; $1.70 a unit protein, ex-dock Seattle, 
sacked (Alaskan production). 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $1.50 a unit of protein. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply good; 60% $115, sacked, Chicago 
basis 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $108.60. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady: 
supply light; $110, sacked. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply moderate; Peruvian $1.75 a protein 
unit, sacked, 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 60% protein menhaden $103 
bulk, $108 sacked. 

Ogden: Su ample; $1.05 a unit, f.o.b. 
Coast; 65% $1056@108. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
sacked menhaden, 60% $90; red fish, 57% 
sacked $85 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; market steady; West Coast 60% blend- 
ed steady at $117, sacked, delivered; Alas- 
kan herring steady at $1.52 a unit, and 
Canadian, October $1.55 a unit, both f.o.b. 
West Coast, subject to production. 


Denver: Demand strong; trend steady; 
supply short; $1.54 a protein unit, f.0.b. 
West Coast. 


HAY 

Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $34@35 ton baled, f.0.b. 
Portland-Seattle, 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; new hay taking over; local 
and nearby hay, any variety, No. 1 $28@ 
30, No. 2 $26@28, straw $18@20. 

Los Angeles: Trend steady; supply mod- 
erate; U.S. No. 1 $33@36, good demand; 
U.S. No. 2 leafy $29.50@31, U.S. No. 2 
green $31@32, U.S. No. 2 §27@28, slow 
demand. 

Boston: Demand slow; 
No. 2 timothy $40@42. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, prac- 
tically nil for others; supply sufficient; 
carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $40@42; No. 
$38@40; No. 2 prairie, nominal $30@32: 
No. 2 Johnson, nominal $28@30, delivered 
Texas common points. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $22 in the field; 
$25 in the barn. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ‘good; alfalfa U. 8. No. 2 green $34, 
delivered truck lots. 

Wichita: Demand g00d; supply suffi- 
cient; prairie $21@23, alfalfa $22@25, baled. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply tight; No. i timothy $30; No. 2 
timothy $27; No. 1 red clover $32; clover 
mixed with straw $25. 

Demand slow; supply fair; 
25.50. 


supply ample; 


HOMINY FEED 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply fair to poor; $52, Boston. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply tight: white $33, yellow $34@34.50. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $40.50. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unchanged; $45 sacked, $41 bulk, both 
Chicago basis. 

Cincinnati: Demand fue: trend steady; 
supply adequate; $42.5 

Seattle: Demand vg trend steady; none 
available; $54, delivered carlots. 

Memphis: Demand poor: trend steady: 
supply ample; white $40.70, yellow $40.70. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $47.50, sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample; yellow $38.50. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply tight; $51. 


LINSEED OTL MEAL 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; $68. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
34% $78, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light: 
34% $67.75. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; old process $75, new process 
$70. both sack 

Chicago: Demand slow: trend easier: 
supply ample; Minneapolis basis, solvent 
$49.50, expeller $66.50. 

Minneapolis: Firm market; 34% solvent 
steady at $49.50@50; 32% expeller, steady 
at $56.50. 

Seattie: Demand fair; trend steady: sup- 
ply good; 34% protein (Montana) $85, de- 
livered carloads, sacked 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend weak- 
er; supply fair; expeller $66.50, solvent 
$50, both Chicago basis 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
to easy; supply adequate; solvent process 
$49.50@50; old process $56@56.50; Minne- 
apolis 

Portiand: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $81.75, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor: trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $51, old 
process $57.50, Minneapolis. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: $69.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand light; trend easier: 
supply adequate; local production, 31% pro- 
tein $71, new crop. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply euffi- 
cient: 34% protein, solvent $66.50 immedi- 
ate, $68 October 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 34% solvent $55.80 bulk; 32% 
old process $62.30, Omaha basis. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample: $68.30, sacked. 


LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 


Omaha: Demand and trend ~ supply 
ample; 65% $175, sacked, Omah 


MALT SPROUTS 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend uneven; 
supply light; No. 1 uneven bags $40. 

Milwaukee: Demand good: trend firm: 
supply limited; $35@36.50 bulk; uneven 
bags $40: even bags $43.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 $42.60. 

Boston: Demand and supply limited; $48, 
nominal, sacked. 

MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $1 
a protein unit; converted, 50% $62.50. 

St. Paul: Steady market; demand fair; 
supplies ample; $72@75. 

Louisville: Demand dull; 
supply good; $70@75, sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $67.50. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: $1.40 a unit of protein. 

Los Angeles: Demand limited; supply 
moderate; trend steady; 50% protein $1.40 
a unit 

Ogden: Supply ample; 50% protein $75 


trend weak; 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient: meat and bone, 50% $68 bulk, $71 
sacked, f.o.b. Ft. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; $70, Cincinnati. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 
vly ample; $1.45 a unit protein, ex-process- 
ing plant. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; 50% protein $77.50, sacked. 

Portiand: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply tight; $69.50, sacked. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; supply light; trend 
arely steady; 50% meat scraps $70 bulk, 
sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand fairly good; trend 
easy; supply ample; 50% $67.50@70. 

Omaha: Demand and supply good; trend 


Wichita: Demand fair; sufficient; 
50% $80, sacked, f.o.b. ple 

Denver: Demand fair; oo steady; sup- 
ply ample; $62.50 bulk, $65 sacked. 


MILLFEED 


good enough to take care of most excess; 
bran and middlings $33, sacked, steady for 
bran, up 50¢ for middlings: red dog down 
$1@1.50 to $41.50@42, sacked 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply ample; sacked bran $32.50@33, shorts 
$32.50@33: bulk bran y shorts 
$29@29.50, middlings $28.75@29.25 

Chicago: Prices recovered $1@1.50 of 
their decline of the past ten days or so, 
apparently stemmed almost entirely from 
@ good general demand rather than from 


any drying-up in offerings as mills have 
been running heavily and there has been 
no particular shortage of offerings at any 
time the past week; carlots: standard bran 
$33, standard midds. $34.50, red dog $42 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 


bulk $37.50, burlaps $ gray 

< $38, burlaps $41; bulk middlings 

$38, delivered Texas common points; bran 
$1 higher, shorts and middlings $1 higher 


compared with previous week. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply suff nt; 
Oct. 3, basis Kansas City: bran $32.25@ 
32.75, shorts $32.25@32.75, sacked; both 
bran and shorts advanced $1, ompared 
with the preceding week 

St. Louis: Demand fair: trend steady; 
supply ample; sacked bran $37.50, shorts 
$37.50; bulk bran $33, middlings $33 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger: 
supply good; up $1; bran $43.60, mixed feed 
$44.10, shorts $45.10, all sacked 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 


ply tight; sacked bran $32.50; sacked gray 
shorts $33.50; bulk standard midds. $33; 
all Omaha basis. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; wheat bran $36.20, gray 
shorts $36.70, standard midds. $36.20 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply dequate; bran $38, midd 

Buffalo: Prices on way up, di 
plies resulting from strike mo 
ated, demand good: sacked differ 
bran and middlings widened ou 
from $5 as a result of normal n 
but insufficient supplies; bulk bran 


middlings up $1; sacked bran and 
diings up $1.50; red dog unchanged: Oct. § 
quotations: bulk bran $34@34.50, sacked 
$39.50@40; bulk middlings $34.50@ sacked 
$40@40.50; bulk red dog $43@44.50, sacked 
$48.50 @ 49.50. 

Boston: Demand cautious: supply am- 


ple; bran $43, middlings $44 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; trend un- 
settled; supply fair: bran $41.50, standard 
midds. $41.90, red dog $52 

Ogden: Supply good; to Utah and Idaho: 
red bran and mill run $36, middlings $41; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run $43, 
middlings $48; to California: red bran and 
mill run $43.50, middlings $48.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles 

Denver: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply ample; shorts $36, bran $36, mill run 
$36. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $37, delivered common transit 
points, carlots. 

Portiand: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply fair; $36@37. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
milifeed $44; red bran $47. 

Los Angeles: Demand improved; trend 
firmer; supply adequate; standard mill run 
$44@44.50; red bran $46@46.50 


MINERAL FEED 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 


good; all-purpose with iodine $70, sacked 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply good; mixer-mineral $48, purpose 
mineral $85, both e@x-warehouse, sacked 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair st ade- 
quate; all-purpose granules $90 k $70; 
mineral phosphorus 5% granules $1 block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 


granules $100, block $107: hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (all in 60 Ib. paper bags) 

Sioux City: 50 Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
Phosphorus $92; 7.6% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each 

Portiand: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $44@45, sacked 

Ogden: Supply ample; $113 ton in 50 Ib 
blocks; $103 ton, granular, 50 It bags 

Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 
all-purpose with iodine, 50 Ib. blocks $97.50 
100 Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant 

MOLASSES 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; 12%¢ gal, tank car, New 
Orleans 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; blackstrap 124%@12%¢ gal., 
New Orleans. 

Minneapolis: Steady market; blackstrap 
$30, tank truck, delivered; beet $26; blend 
$28 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; 14¢ gal.,. f.o.b. Albany 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply good; 12¢ gal., tank car lots, f.o.b. 
Gulf ports. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $21.25, f.o.b. Seattle, tank truck 
lots. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend firmer; 
adequate; $22.50, f.0.b. tank cars; 
f.o.b. tank trucks, 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; 12@12%¢ gal. 
leans 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply ample; blackstrap 11%¢ gal., f.o.b 
New Orleans. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; blackstrap 11%@ 
12%¢ gal. tank car, f.o.b New Orleans, 
and $28.50 ton, delivered Memphis, truck 
. Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient: blackstrap 12% ¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth truck $28.07 seller's 
market price on date of shipment 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$22.50, f.0.b. cars Richmond, Ca 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 14¢ 
gal. in tank cars. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 11%¢ gal, New Orleans; $34.60 
ton, Denver. 


trend steady; 
New Or- 


OAT PRODUCTS 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; supply 
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fair; oat feed $55, delivered truck lots, 38 
Ib. or better, new crop. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firm- 
er; supply adequate; local production, pul- 
verized $67, sacked. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
white pulverized $54.50, sacked; reground 
Oat feed $29.50, sacked, 
innati: Demand poor; trend steady; 

adequate; pulverized white oats $45 


52.50 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; no changes; reground $26.80, 
rolled $81.80, feeding $76.80, pulverized 
$57.30, crimped $64.30, all sacked. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady ; 
ros pe ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
ee 24.75 

Minneapolis: Market has eased off on 
some items, apparently because of supply 
increases; feeding rolled, feeding oatmeal 
and pulverized each off $1; rolled $74, 
sacked; oatmeal $63, sacked; pulverized 
$41.50, sacked; crimped steady at $59, 
sacked; reground oat feed steady at $22. 

Chicago: Demand improved; trend higher; 
supply moderate; reground oat feed $16; 
No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $71: 
feeding rolled oats $75. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 10% protein oat milifeed $42.20; re- 
ground $27.20, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand 
slow, supply fair $48.50; domestic, demand 
slow, supply light $25.80; Canadian oat 
feed, demand slow, supply light $30.50, 
sacked, nominal. 


OYSTER SHELL 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26, sacked, 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $15.40, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 80 lb. bags $23.85; 650 Ib. 
bags $24.10, 25 lb. bags $26.35. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $36, delivered eastern, 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; in 80 lb. paper sacks $23.45, 
in 50 1b. paper sacks $23.70, in 26 Ib, pa- 
per sacks $25.95. 

Portiand: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $27@365, ‘sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.05. 


PEANUT OTL MEAL 
Milwaukee: Demand unchanged; supply 
fair; trend unchanged; 26% $44 sacked, 
$40 bulk, both Chicago basis. 


PEAT MOSS 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $2.86 bale, delivered truck lots. 

Portland: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $3@3.15 a 56.6 
cu. ft. bale, 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; standard 7% cu. ft. bale $3.80, 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; truck loads# $3.45 bale, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati. 
ms Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 

65 bale 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; Canadian 5.6 cu, ft. 
bales $3.65 @3.70. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.16 
bale in carlots, 


we're putting on 


WEIGHT 


3/10 lb. per year 
at 8 weeks 


PETERSON 
breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA=— 


MIXER” 
GREENUiFS 
BETTER DISPERSIONIS— “ten” 


DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORMI 


CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC 


Fremont, Nebr. « Phone Park 1-7000 
Guntersville, Alabama e« Phone JUstice 2-3156 


Phone—COrtiand 7-8330 
Cable Address—<Animalfeed 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. 


FISH MEAL « FEED INGREDIENTS 


MARINE &2 ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


TELEX — 2354 NY 


MEAT MEAL @ BLOOD MEAL 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS MEAL , 
FEATHER MEAL © FEED GRAINS 


NEW YORK 7, M. 
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Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$2.85 bale, f.0.b. plier. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE (U.8.P.) 

Chittenango, N.Y¥.: Demand good; trend 
firm; supply ample; standard biends, 90% 
KI, 10@ stearate or carbonate mixture: 
100 Ib. drums $1.25% Ib.; 200 Ib. and up 
$1.23% all delivered. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250 Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100 ib. drums $1.38; 


100 Ib. drums $1.35; 
f.o.b, Cincinnati. 


25 ib. drums $1.41, 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Salisbury, Md.: Meal $77, f.0.b.; 
good, supply ample. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; 55% protein $79, nominal, sacked, 
f.o.b. north Texas plants. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1.25 a unit of protein, 
sacked. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply tight; $70, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
rice bran $34@356, f.0.b. south Texas rice 
mills, sacked; hulle $4.50, sacked, f.o.b. 

San Franciaco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; bran $43, polished $47, both sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand limited; trend 
steady; supply very limited; California pro- 
duction, high fat content, bran $49@50, 
sacked. 


demand 


RIBOFLAVIN 
Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than 
ton lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./lb. mixtures; 
3¢ im ton lots or more; freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 


SCREENINGS 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair to poor; ground, sacked 
$34.50, New York, lake and rail; unground, 
bulk $30, New York. 

Minneapolis: Prices unchanged from last 
week; Canadian $21, Duluth; domestic 
ranges lights $8@12, mediums $13@20, 
heavies $21@30; 15% flax screenings $35. 

Chicage: Demand and supply fair; trend 


lower on ground grain; ground grain $32.40 
@ 32.90; Canadian $25.90. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply tight; unground grain screenings 


$21.60 @ 22.50. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked) 


Atlanta: $20.40@20.67 
Baffalo: $25.31@26.45 
Chicago: $24.77@24.90 
Cincinnati: $23.47@ 23.60. 
Des Moines: $26.23@25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.58 @25. 
Memphis: $22.20@22.47 
Minneapolis: $25.93@ 26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32@24.95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 


SORGHUMS 


Ogden: Supply ample; $41@42. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings light; 


No. 2 yellow milo $1.86@1.88 ecwt., deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup 


ply good; milo $45, delivered carlot«. 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend weak- 
er; supply adequate; milo $2.034% ecwt. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Ogden: Supply good; 41% protein $70@ 
72; 60% protein $74@76. 

San Franciaco: Demand fair; supply am- 


pie; $73.40. 

Boston: Demand spotty; supply ample: 
44% $47.50@48.50; 50% $51@52, both f.0.b. 
Decatur. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $75, delivered carlots. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; prime 44% solvent $54, f.0.b. 
Memphis. 

Ft. Werth: Demand picking up; offer- 
ings sufficient; 44%: $61.30, October; $62.30, 
November-December; 50% $66.80, October; 
November-December. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $53.60, delivered Omaha 

Wichita: Demand good; supply ample; 
44% $62, 50% $68, sacked; 44% $59, 50% 
$65, bulk, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Los : Demand slow; trend weaker; 
supply ample; $71.90@72.40. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair: 
trend weaker; $50@51, Decatur (depending 
on territory). 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $49.50, Decatur. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; down $2; $60.20, sacked. 

Port t Demand fair; trend down; sup- 
ply heavy; $71.90 

City: Demand improved; trend 
steady; supply ample; 44% solvent process 
$48@48.50, Decatur. 

Minneapolis: New crop production of soy- 
beans denting market, 44% down $3.50 from 
last week to $44.50, Decatur; 50% solvent 
off $3.50 to $50.50, Decatur. 

Ch t Soybean ollmeal with ETL bill- 
ing was adding to ite declines of the pre- 
ceding week, but setbacks registered were 
on a more moderate ecale than during 
the week just previous; on the other hand, 
unrestricted billing was firm; Decatur basis, 
carlots: 44% unrestricted billing $50.50, 
ETL $47.50; 60% unrestricted $55, ETL 
$51.50, 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $652. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 
44% $48, Decatur. 

+ Demand fair; 
ply ample; 44% $62.50. 
TANKAGE 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
60% $80, sacked, f.0.b. plant. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply fair; 60% digester $70, Cincinnati 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% protein $77.50, sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand * at trend steady; 
supply adequate; $68.5 

Ft. Werth: Demand _ supply inade- 
quate; 60% digester $75, sacked, Ft. Worth 

St. Paul: Unchanged from last week; $70 
@74, sacked 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; 
supply good; 60% $70@75, sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 60% digester $70. 

Omaha: Demand and supply good; trend 
strong; $75. 

UREA FEED COMPOUND 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent; $100, f.o.b., 
bagged; $96, bulk, cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

New York: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% 
protein equivalent, $100, f.0.b., bagged; $96, 
bulk, cars or trucks, freight equalized 
with nearest producing point. 

Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 


trend firm; sup- 


FEED INGREDIENTS WITH REAL BENEFITS! 


Beet Solubles) 


EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE 


H. V. NoorBaar & 


@ TORAFEED (Torula Yeast) 
@ ADY-20 (Live Yeast) 

e@ SCHLITZ Brewers Grains & Yeast @ MILEZYMES (Takamine Feed En- 
e@ FEEDPHOS (Defluorinated Phos- 


@ MC-47 (Condensed Beet Solubles) @ HaVeN Granite Grit 
MC-59 ‘Ammoniated Condensed 


e@ TAPO Oyster Shell & Meal 

e KELL PHOS (Colloidal Phosphate) 

e@ AVOSET Condensed Whey Solu- 
bles and Milk Albumin Product 


zymes) 
@ Grains - Millfeeds - Grain By- 


ate) 
ACTION ond INTEGRITY F.S. opera Fermentation Products 
bocked * Solubies @ Animal By-Products 


CLINTON Corn Gluten Meal-Feed Oj! Cake Meals 
Calif. Offices 890 S. Arroyo Pkwy., MU 1-849! 


Alto, 667 C 


to Serve YOU: Bakersfield, P.O. Box 941, FAirview 7-2584 


Phone 
HAnover 2-4174 


Albumina Peruana S.A. 
Lima 


IMPORTED FISH MEAL 


MINIMUM 65% & 60% PROTEIN 
FULL MEAL (FISH MEAL WITH SOLUBLES) 


DRIED FISH SOLUBLES 


100% PURE 
(Made from South African Pilchard) 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


82 Beaver Street 
New York 5, New York 


262% protein equivalent $100, f.0.b., 
bagged; $96, bulk, cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $100, bagged, 
f.o.b., freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing plant; bulk $96. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
5¢ 1b., f.0.b. south Texas area. 
VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
60 Ib. or more $1.40, less than 50 Ib. $1.45, 
freight allowed to destination. 
WHEAT GERM MEAL 
Baffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply fair to poor; commercial grade $82, 


f.o.b. Buffalo. 
Minneapolis: Steady market; $75, jutes. 


NEBRASKA 
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antibiotic regulations and the food 
additives amendment.” 
Inspections 

In discussing the method of inspec- 
tion, Mr. Barnard said that the in- 
spector is required to present his cre- 
dentials and a written notice of in- 
tention to inspect. “He thereafter 
undertakes a complete inspection of 
the establishment and the operations 
being carried out therein. As a gen- 
eral rule, the inspector will be well 
trained in the problems involved in 
the manufacture of medicated feeds 
or premixes. He will have briefed 
himself on the background of the firm 
being inspected and will be familiar 
with such clearances as the firm may 
or may not have for products being 
handled. He will not be thoroughly 
conversant with high level adminis- 
trative policies in the field of medi- 
cated feeds and confusion will often 
result if management seeks to obtain 
the answers to difficult policy ques- 
tions from the inspector. Neither is 
the inspector qualified to engage in 
detailed discussions of labels. 

“The primary purpose of the in- 
spection is to determine whether 
clearances have been obtained for 
the items being produced and whether 
the terms of the clearances which 
have been granted are being fully 
met. Mixing procedures, control prac- 
tices, raw materials, labels and, in 
short, all phases of the operation will 
be checked.” 

In explaining that an inspector may 
take samples of feed, Mr. Barnard 
noted that a feed manufacturer may 
charge for the feed taken. The in- 
spector will normally furnish a re- 
ceipt for such samples. 

Delaney Clause 

In discussing the Delaney Clause 
in the Food Additive Amendment, 
Mr. Barnard pointed out that the 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare is “in effect prohibited by 
law from granting clearances to any 
food additive (as the term is defined 
by law) which is carcinogenic, re- 
gardless of whether there are resi- 
dues of the additive present in the 
finished food. This provision is based 
on the recognition that no scientific 
method has been developed by which 
a safe level of administration of can- 
cer producing substances to man or 
other animals can be established. 

“When scientists can advise ad- 
ministrators as to what are safe tol- 


erances for cancer producing sub- 
stances in food, it may then be ap- 
propriate to urge Congress to con- 
sider empowering the secretary to 
grant such tolerances. However, when 
we are charged with the duty of say- 
ing yes or no with regard to the in- 
clusion or omission of a substance in 
food when that yes or no depends on 
assurance that it is safe, we must 
have that assurance. I doubt that 
anyone would seriously argue that we 
should indulge in a guess, however 
educated,” Mr. Barnard concluded. 

{For more details on FDA regula- 
tions and interpretations, see page 1 
of Oct. 1 Feedstuffs.] 

Feed Man’s View 

In outlining the commercial feed 
man’s viewpoint, Mr. Glennon noted 
that the industry does not oppose im- 
position of any law or regulation in 
the interest of public need. He re- 
called the way in which the industry 
has cooperated in working out a med- 
icated feed labeling system. He said 
further that the Food Additives 
Amendment of 1958 was in the 
“works” a long time and the feed 
industry was in accordance with its 
objectives. 

Mr. Glennon said that what he 
could not agree with is the Delaney 
Clause which permits use of certain 
additives by some mills, but not by 
others. He made the point that either 
the substances in question are harm- 
ful or they are not harmful. And if 
they are harmful, he said that the 
government should act to prohibit 
their use altogether. 

“So far as I know,” Mr. Glennon 
continued, “stilbestrol has been 
proved to be safe at its intended us- 
age level. There is no finding that 
arsenicals cause cancer.” 

As to what the feed industry should 
do about the FDA restrictions, Mr. 
Glennon suggested that it would be 
better to solve the problems without 
legislation. But he noted that the in- 
dustry has problems that have to be 
ironed out at all levels of the ad- 
ministration — the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, the 
Food and Drug Administration and 
FDA inspectors. 

Turning to inspections, Mr. Glen- 
non told the feed men that there is 
a good chance their mills will be in- 
spected. “When you are, you should 
have a top management man accom- 
pany the inspector and cooperate 
courteously and fully.” 

Two Alternatives 

Pinch-hitting for Dr. Catron, Dr. 
Ackerson spoke on the topic of “The 
Delaney Clause and Research on 
Food Additives.” He said there are 
two alternatives to the present im- 
passe as far as feed additives are 
concerned: (1) Amend the legislation 
now on the book, or (2) prove each 
additive to be entirely innocuous or 
without detrimental effects at the 
level administered, or at levels likely 
to be used if a mixing error occurs. 

Dr. Ackerson noted that legislation 
is not possible, at least for several 
months, leaving only the research 
avenue open at present. He said that 
in 1957-58 half of all research was 
carried on at colleges and universi- 
ties; about one third by industry, 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 
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provide a full-time job for a farm worker in Indiana, according to Purdue 
University agricultural economists. This was nearly six times as much as 


was required 20 years ago. 


PIERRE D. MARTINEAU, director of research and marketing for the 
Chicago Tribune, gave participants at the recent Feed Marketing Seminar a 
strong pep talk on the importance of brand promotion in selling products of 


| all kinds. “Your problem,” he said, “is in trying to glamorize a conversion 


product rather than a consumer product.” He suggested that this can be done 
and cited Container Corp. as a packaging company that through advertising 
had established itself as a design company. Similar results have been obtained 
by aluminum companies. He told the feed sales bosses that “you must give 
your products a positive and distinctive image—otherwise you are a name- 


less and faceless company.” 
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13% by the federal government and 
7% by other non-profit organizations. 
These agencies spent about $835 mil- 
lion of which the federal government 
picked up the tab for a trifle over 
half, industry one third and colleges, 
universities and other non-profit or- 
ganizations the rest. 


Risk Capital Unwilling 

“When we examine trends in the 
feed industry today it is apparent 
that a large segment of risk capital 
is unwilling to sponsor research 
aimed at developing new drugs, anti- 
biotics and feed additives and then 
discover their products need further 
extensive testing prior to approval 
for the feed trade,” Dr. Ackerson 
said. 

The Nebraska professor noted that 
a number of important groups had 
recommended revision of the Delaney 
Clause and had suggested the expan- 
sion of federal and state research fa- 
cilities to conduct basic research 
aimed at discovering additional safe 
and effective materials for the pro- 
duction and processing of feeds, or 
research aimed at minimizing chemi- 
cal residues. 

As to the future, Dr. Ackerson 
said: “It is evident that relief must 
be found in research on additives on 
which suspicion has already fallen, 
plus new basic research to sort out 
those compounds, as yet untried, 
which will be both effective and safe. 
This may well be done by the state 
experiment stations as they can re- 
spond more readily to demands for 
this type of work.” 

(Summaries of other Nebraska 
conference talks will appear in a sub- 
sequent issue of Feedstuffs.) 


REGULATIONS 
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vice on criteria, procedures and pol- 
icies.” 

The committee also recommended 
that the enforcement provisions of 
the Food and Drug Act be strength- 
ened, that the drug agency be given 
much higher appropriations and that 
a single agency be made responsible 
for drug advertising and promotion. 

All of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions would require additional legis- 
lation. 


COMMENT 


(Continued from page 4) 


kind per acre from Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks. 

Mr. Nixon says that such a pro- 
gram will obtain results without any 
further budget drains on the US. 
treasury. 

It must be suspected that the Ken- 
nedy program can only contemplate 
Brannan Plan payments for farm 
crops, between the market price and 
his income parity payment levels for 
the basic crops at least, which would 
mean substantial retail price ad- 
vances. 

The information available to this 
reporter was only assembled on the 
eve of the day when Mr. Kennedy 
explained his farm program at 
Guthrie, S.D. At that time, he could 
have only been working on broad 
assumptions. It seems that in a re- 
cent speech to farmers in Iowa, he 
said, in part, that he advocated a full 
income parity payment for farm 
crops—unidentified, nevertheless—on 
the basis of income parity for those 
crops. 

Sen. Kennedy would reach this 
goal through many virtues under a 
“supply-management” operation. It 
might readily include Brannan Plan- 
type payments for livestock and 
swine. Who knows? Mr. Kennedy has 
not specified his technique. 

Nixon Plan 

On the other hand, an equally un- 
specific Mr. Nixon suggests a big 
cutback in production through an ex- 
panded soil bank and a vigorous food- 


for-peace program, plus other over- 
seas disbursements or deliveries. 

Some feel that neither plan makes 
good sense, 

It had been predicted in Feedstuffs 
many weeks ago that neither presi- 
dential candidate would express more 
than cursory farm plans to the farm 
belt this year. 

It seems that this prediction is 
being borne out. 


CORN 
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eral years when this country’s pro- 
duction was right around the 3-bil- 
lion-bushel figure. 

In 1959, we raised 4,361,170,000 bu. 
and according to both the U.S. Crop 
Reporting Board’s September esti- 
mate (where we have a 4,182,467,- 
000 bu. production in sight) and Gal- 
vin’s estimate that came out this 
week, as of Oct. 1 at 4,199,000,000 
bu., we are going to be mighty close 
to the 4,2-billion-bushel mark this 
year. 

Of course, one of the main rea- 
sons for a situation in which 4-bil- 
lion-bushel crops of corn become an 
expectation rather than an excep- 
tion, lies in the lifting of all gov- 
ernment acreage restrictions. In 1958, 
the last year when there were so- 
called acreage “allotments” on this 
cereal, the harvested acreage was 
only 73,337,000. Last year, it was 
boosted to 84,609,000 and for 1960, 
there was a reduction of close to a 
million acres, largely accounted for 
by a switch to soybeans, but never- 
theless, still leaving a neat 83,680,- 
000 acres of corn for harvest this 
fall or fully 10 million acres more 
than two years ago. 

Then, in addition to the step-up 
in the matter of acreage during the 
past 10 years, there has been a most 
phenomenal increase in the yield per 
acre. Mr. Galvin has just predicted 
a 1960 yield of 50.2 bu. to the acre; 
last year it reached 51.5 bu., both of 
which make comparisons with the 10- 


year average of only 41 6 bu. a waste- 


ful exercise in arithmetic. 


“When Will It Halt?” 

Where and when a halt will be 
called to the building-up of such 
astronomical carryovers of corn is a 
highly moot question. A year ago, at 
the close of the 1958 corn crop year 
and before a bushel of the 4,361- 
million-bushel crop grown in 1959 
had been husked and marketed, there 
were still 1,530,437,000 bu. left over 
from 1958 and crops back to 1951. 
Some idea of what such a carryover 
means can be gleaned from the fact 
that this was three times more than 
the amount of corn that comes to 
market as grain in any one year. 

And now we have the carryover 
as of Oct. 1, 1960, to reckon with— 
the official figure will not be avail- 
able until Oct. 25, but it is conserva- 
tive to estimate it at least 1,850,000,- 
000 bu. By the time a good slice of 
the crop now being picked finds its 
eventual way Oct. 1, 1961, into the 
ever-mounting carryover, the “ever- 
normal” granary of early New Deal 
vintage will have truly become the 
“abnormal granary.” 


Galvin Comments 

Commenting on the fact that he 
boosted his own previous corn crop 
estimate by 44 million bushels and 
even went over the Sept. 1 official 
guess by some 17 million bushels, Mr. 
Galvin said in part: 

“The corn crop has turned out ex- 
ceptionally well considering the late 
planting in many areas, together 
with dry weather and exceptionally 
high temperatures during the grow- 
ing season. Recent weather has been 
favorable for maturing the crop and, 
as of this date, only a very small 
percentage in the main Corn Belt 
states would be damaged by frost. 
The modest upward revision was 
mainly in central states other than 
Illinois and Missouri, where reduc- 
tions occurred.” 


PRICES 
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are now sliding away from the mid- 
August average of 16.6¢ lb., which 
Was a penny higher than a year ear- 
lier. 

USDA says the count of broilers 
now growing is about 5% larger than 
last year. 

Turkey Output Leveling Off 

Recent turkey slaughter has been 
running about 25% (by weight) 
above a year earlier, but October 
and November slaughter is likely to 
be at or below the year-ago level, at 
least partly the result of reductions 
from last year in April-June hatches. 

This year’s turkey crop—82 million 
birds—equals last year’s record, but 
the seasonal distribution, and the dis- 
tribution among breeds, is different 
from 1959. A 37% cut this year in 
Beltsville-type turkeys is offset by an 
increase in heavy-breed turkeys, with 
a consequent increase in the total 
tonnage. 

USDA says it is unlikely that the 
unusually sharp run-up of 7¢ lb. be- 
tween mid-October and mid-Decem- 
ber of last year will be repeated in 
1960. 


Broiler Credit Down 
In Southern States 


ATLANTA—Loans held by banks 
and by selected feed manufacturers 
for broiler production dipped fur- 
ther during August in the commer- 
cial broiler producing areas of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Tennessee. 

The research department of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta re- 
ported this week that trade credit 
outstanding Aug. 31 at reporting feed 
manufacturing plants was less than 
that recorded a month earlier and a 
year earlier. 

Also, bank credit for broiler pro- 
duction was further reduced during 
August in the sixth federal reserve 
district served by the Atlanta bank. 
New loans showed a sharp reduction. 

Although repayments declined, the 
drop was less severe. Outstandings of 
broiler production loans at the end 
of August, therefore, were down sig- 
nificantly and the cutback in bank 
credit which began in March, 1960, 
was further extended. 

Researchers of the Atlanta bank 
said feed dealers “suffered the pro- 
portionately larger curtailment in 
outstandings of broiler production 
paper at reporting banks; the volume 
of new loans to dealers shrank while 
repayments by them rose.” 


BUSINESS 
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advance this week; the top was near 
$18.50 cwt., only 50¢ under the high 
reached in late 1958. This situation 
has had much to do with heavier 
feeding to get hogs to market to 
take advantage of good prices. 

Demand from feed manufacturers 
for ingredients picked up consid- 
erably this week. But there was a 
soft spot in the over-all picture. Soy- 
bean meal prices sagged because of 
soybean supplies increased by new 
crop production. Tempering this de- 
cline, however, is Galvin’s Oct. 1 
report which estimated the 1960 crop 
somewhat under the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Sept. 1 forecast. 

Millfeeds bottomed out and up dur- 
ing the week. At Buffalo, distress 
supplies resulting from recent rail- 
road and elevator strikes there have 
been pretty well alleviated, but some 
nearby supplies were available. 

Feed manufacturers were report- 
ed to be in the market to build up 
inventories because millfeeds were 
still considered cheap. 
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Feed Survey Group 
To Convene Oct. 27-28 


CHICAGO — “To forecast a year 
ahead the use and supplies of all 
types of feeds, exclusive of roughage 
and pasture” is the purpose of assem- 
bling 24 outstanding college men in 
Chicago by the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. later this month. 

So stated Oakley M. Ray, director 
of market research for AFMA, in an- 
nouncing membership of the 1960 
Feed Survey Committee. Members of 
the group were selected from the na- 
tion’s land-grant colleges to represent 
all areas of the country. They will 
convene for an intensive two-day 
meeting, Oct. 27-28, 1960, summarize 
the national feed supply situation, 
and then divide into sub-committees 
to develop specific forecasts on num- 
bers of each type of livestock and 
poultry to be raised as well as their 
likely feed consumption. 

College Feed Survey Committees 
have been called together annually 
by AFMA since 1942. According to 
Mr. Ray, “their forecasts of total feed 
consumption have been unusually ac- 
curate, and have provided a reliable 
business yardstick for those in the 
livestock and poultry industry man- 
agement.” 

Chairman of the current commit- 
tee is Dr. A. D. Weber, dean of agri- 
culture at Kansas State University. 
Assisting him will be two advisors-at- 
large: Dr. C. W. Upp, director, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Louisi- 
ana State University, and Dr. Roy M. 
Kottman, dean of agriculture at Ohio 
State University. 

@A sub-committee on swine fore- 
casts includes: Dr. J. A. Hoefer, 
Michigan State University (chair- 
man); Dr. D. E. Becker, University 
of Illinois; Dr. E. R. Kiehl, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; Dr. H. S. Teague, 
Ohio State University, and Dr. R. C. 
Wahlstrom, South Dakota State Col- 
lege. 

@A sub-committee on dairy fore- 
casts includes: Prof. P. M. Reaves, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute (chair- 
man); Dr. T. H. Blosser, Washington 
State University; Dr. L. C. Cunning- 
ham, Cornell University; Dr. R. P. 
Niedermeier, University of Wisconsin, 
and Dr. D. M. Seath, University of 
Kentucky. 

@ A sub-committee on poultry fore- 
easts includes: Dr. J. C. Driggers, 
University of Georgia (chairman); 
Dr. D. F. Fienup, University of Min- 
nesota; Prof. D. C. Henderson, Uni- 
versity of Vermont; Dr. F. W. Hill, 
University of California; Dr. J. H. 
Quisenberry, Texas A&M College, and 
Dr. E. L. Stephenson, University of 
Arkansas. . 

@ A sub-committee on beef and sheep 
forecasts includes: Dr. J. O. Dunbar, 
Purdue University (chairman); Dr. 
J. K. Matsushima, University of Ne- 
braska; Dr. J. I. Miller, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Dr. A. L. Neumann, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and Dr. L. S. Pope, 
Oklahoma State University. 


MARYLAND 
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correlation of + .30 for cuts and 
tears down to + .02 for diseased 
birds. 

Average percentage of each impor- 
tant defect in a number of 100 bird 
samples studied were as follows: Pro- 
curement bruises, 15.0%; breast blis- 
ters, 6.5%; fleshing, 5.9%; misbled 
and discolorations, 45%; weight, 
3.7%, and bloody wings, 3.4%. 

Other factors: observed ranged 
from 2.7% for barking down to 0.2% 
for procurement broken wings. 

Further studies will be made to 
form a basis for recommended im- 
provements to reduce the causes of 
undergrades for broilers. 

COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE 
OF LOCALLY PRODUCED VS. 
SHIPPED HATCHING EGGS — 
Charles C. Marker, Dover, Del., re- 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 
Conn. Penn. Ind. it) Mo. Del. Md. 
July 30 438 788 749 By 787 1,785 2,212 
August $ 497 7% 773 ” 79 1,657 2,109 
August 13 412 721 672 92 750 1,607 2,071 
August 20 422 705 664 104 679 757 
August 27 441 688 645 7 625 1,738 1,658 
Sept 353 798 588 92 627. 825 
400 667 654 104 719 1,573 1,995 
353 600 588 iis 603 1,572 1,973 
$ 473 695 610 120 650 1,442 1,894 
‘ 433 $29 Sel 102 615 1,552 1,903 
W.Va. NC $.c. Ga Pia. Ala. Miss 
508 3,077 296 6,640 198 3,659 2,191 
478 3,095 333 6,23! 199 3,518 2,183 
453 080 35! 6,195 294 3,391 2,059 
457 2,954 364 5,940 283 3,298 2,412 
407 2,850 331 5,969 288 3,176 2,032 
413 2,838 302 5,972 245 3,232 1,994 
420 2,693 300 5,960 206 3,000 2,022 
363 2,717 297 6,139 185 3,115 2,009 
313 2,645 297 5,961 200 3,107 1,944 
423 2,844 303 5,946 202 3,085 1,880 
Total 22 areas 
Week ending Ark. La Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1960 1959 
433 2,126 309 228 985 «33,552 2,044 
August 350 2,037 302 253 1,095 32,893 31,302 
August 13 343 876 276 218 1,054 1,693 31,136 
August 20 383 912 318 228 886 30,853 30,402 
August 27 35! 760 327 180 964 30,070 29,234 
September 356 298 19! 961 27,913 
September 356 tl 233 219 1,020 29.037 26,268 
September 334 ,583 242 192 920 286,442 24,682 
September 325 658 242 218 1,006 28,491 24,573 
October | 356 ,623 216 195 1,109 28,536 24,612 


viewed the hatching egg history of 
the Delmarva broiler industry, point- 
ing out his experiences and studies 
of the finance and economics of egg 
supplies for this industry by bankers 
and others. 

He said that price competition fa- 
voring cheap labor almost invariably 
results in a lower quality product due 
to ignorance of the basic essentials in 
producing at a lower cost. This holds 
true in hatching eggs as his studies 
over a period of years show that lo- 
cal eggs give an advantage in hatch- 
ability of 5-8% over shipped eggs, 
aside from the added costs of trans- 
portation of shipped eggs. He point- 
ed out that freight alone would cost 
him $456 a week for eggs to fill his 
incubators, and if all eggs set in 
Delmarva the week of May 14, 1960, 
were shipped in the freight bill 
would have been $24,608 or over $1% 
million a year. 


Further records on broiler flocks 
hatched from locally produced vs. 
shipped eggs show, on the average, 
a better performance record for local- 
ly produced eggs in the hands of 
growers, he said. 

That local production of hatching 
eggs, when under direction of sound 
supervision, is good business is at- 
tested by the fact that local banks 
are financing construction of houses 
for hatching egg production in the 
Dover, Del., area, he said. Other 
areas on the Peninsula that are not 
so heavily populated with broilers al- 
so offer good possibilities for hatch- 
ing egg production. But, he added, if 
the producer is not willing to devote 
365 days a year to the business, he 
had best cast his lot elsewhere, where 
his failures may be less costly. 


ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 
IN BROILER MANAGEMENT — 
Pointing out the importance of prop- 
er and adequate ventilation and tem- 
peratures in management of broiler 
flocks, James L. Nicholson of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Substation, Sal- 
isbury, cited a survey of service men 
which indicated that getting growers 
to ventilate houses properly was a 
major problem. 

Service men use a_ tell-show-and 
demand type approach in most of 
their grower relations and this usual- 
ly results in improvement. This ap- 
proach involves such things as meas- 
urements of houses, feeder and foun- 
tain space, etc., to guide procedure 
in space allowance per bird, and 
types of feeders, etc. 

To secure adequate information on 
ventilation and temperatures, use of 
a chart requiring entries of the house 
temperature at 8 a.m., noon and 6 
p.m. and the high and low for the 
24-hour period is very helpful to a 
service man, especially for weekend 
or holiday periods when the factors 


of ventilation and temperature are 
most apt to be neglected by growers. 
Mr. Nicholson pointed out that max- 
imum and minimum thermometers 
located at one or more representative 
spots in each house with a chart for 
entering the data should be helpful 
for the service man to know of house 
conditions in his absence. 


A NEW LOOK AT FEEDING 
PRACTICES—Dr. G. F. Combs, Uni- 
versity of Maryland nutritionist, 
pointed out that differences in feed- 
ing methods for poultry are much less 
important than the actual amounts 
of the essential nutrients they con- 
sume. “However, service men should 
well know the nutritional limitations 
of the feeds being employed and be 
prepared to direct their feeding in a 
manner to utilize them best.” 

All-mash feeds are gaining in fa- 
vor, he pointed out. However, any 
feed must be: (1) Properly made for 
its objective, (2) feeding management 
suited to it, and (3) the feeder must 
be skilled and adequately motivated 
to follow recommendations for the 
particular feed used. 

Restrictions of heavy breed lay- 
ers in energy consumption look very 
promising to prevent obesity and 
mortality in broiler strains, he said. 
However, rations suboptimal in pro- 
tein have often led to genetic selec- 
tion of broiler strains that over-eat 
in energy to secure adequate protein. 
This results in fat birds. Quantita- 
tive restriction, therefore, appears to 
be the soundedst approach to restr:c- 
tive feeding. 

Pointing to cannibalism, Dr. Combs 
stated that many factors may con- 
tribute to this problem, but subopti- 
mal levels of proteins (amino acids) 
and minerals are known to cause 
feather eating and other forms of 
cannibalism. Debeaking may effec- 
tively control this problem, but this 
should not eliminate concern for the 
real causes of it. 

Calcium levels for layers are now 
being re-evaluated. Calcium levels set 
by National Research Council may 
not be adequate for hens in high pro- 
duction as measured in terms of shell 
quality. Since 2% times as much 
calcium should be present in the feed 
as is excreted in the eggs, and since 
a dozen 2-oz. eggs contain 24 gm. of 
calcium, approximate requirements of 
calcium for any given flock can be de- 
termined by the formula: 


% Calcium in feed = 
12 


~ Ib. feed consumed/doz. eggs laid 


Low calcium levels have also been 
shown to markedly potentiate action 
of antibiotics used for controlling cer- 
tain diseases, Dr. Combs pointed out. 

Cracked corn for first feed for 
chicks is used by some feeders. This 


may be okay if not used beyond the 
first day, but no advantage appears 
to come from it except where ade- 
quate brooder temperatures are not 
maintained, he said. Chicks should be 
placed in the brooder and fed imme- 
diately, he recommended. 

“Insoluble grit can be expected to 
improve feed utilization where grain 
or coarse fibrous feeds are fed,” Dr. 
Combs said. “However, where finely 
ground, low fiber feed is employed, 
little return for its use can be ex- 
pected.” 

Supplementation of turkey feeds 
with zinc has proven its practical 
worth in preventing enlarged hocks 
and improving feed efficiency. The 
value of zinc supplementation for 
broiler feeds and caged layers has 
not been clearly established. 

The “fish factor” is the only un- 
identified growth factor yet demon- 
strated, though four factors have 
been postulated by researchers, it 
was pointed out. 

Hemorrhagic disease in broilers has 
apparently responded to vitamin K 
treatment in some cases. However, 
in many cases, no results were ob- 
tained. Where sulfa drugs are used, 
vitamin K (in alfalfa) or stabilized 
menadione sodium sulfite might be of 
value, he said. 

Addition of vitamin C to diets of 
laying hens has not yet been clearly 
shown to increase shell thickness of 
their eggs. Further work is needed 
to evaulate the role of added vita- 
min C to laying rations. 

Use of tranquilizers to reduce ef- 
fects of stress due to heat shows in- 
teresting possibilities, but present in- 
formation is too scarce to appraise 
their value and place. 

Where less than 0.25% of salt is 
added to broiler feeds, suboptimal salt 
intake may result. When salt-contain- 
ing ingredients such as fish meal are 
reduced, water intake may be too low 
and dehydration and pinkish-colored 
shanks may result. 

Water, the most important single 
nutrient, is easy to overlook since 
many take it for granted, Dr. Combs 
stated. 

Feed waste is still one of the big 
sources of loss to poultry producers, 
and even with pelleted feeds losses 
result where feeders are filled too 
full. Feed waste is still an important 
direct challenge to service men, Dr. 
Combs said. 


FDA REGULATIONS—Dr. Char- 
les E. Durbin, chief, veterinary divi- 
sion of the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, pointed out there are 
50-60 drugs now listed in Feed Con- 
trol Officials publication as being used 
in various animal feeds. 

Formerly, the marketing and use 
of these drugs were permitted until 
their use was proven by FDA to be 
detrimental. Now the manufacturer 
must withhold any new drug product 
from the market, until it has been 
approved for sale by the administra- 
tion. 

A modification of the Delany 
Amendment to the Food and Drug 
Laws has been requested by FDA to 
exempt any product from its provi- 
sions which, when used in animal 
feeds, leaves no residues either in 
the animal after slaughter or in any 
food product of the living animal. 

It is the policy of the administra- 
tion that any product used shall have 
no adverse effect on the human con- 
sumer of any resulting products. 

“It is of paramount importance 
that service men impress upon pro- 
ducers and others to carefully read 
labels and directions, and use the 
drugs, additives, etc., at recommended 
levels and in the manner described 
by the manufacturer,” he stressed. 

Arsenicals have a place as growth 
promoters for poultry and other ani- 
mals but must be used in accordance 
with directions. 

Pure hormones as such are not 
used on animals, but hormone-like 
substances, such as diethylstilbestrol, 
have not been yet shown to leave resi- 
dues in beef that are harmful to 
humans as has been shown in poultry 
meat. 


Antibiotics, particularly penicillin, 


when used carelessly is causing trou- 
ble in milk quality control circles 
and is now under close scrutiny. This 
again points up the importance of 
careful use of all of these products, 
it was stated. 

Coccidiostats in certain forms may 
leave effecte in chickens that may be 
undesirable or harmful as human 
food, despite their value as a coccidio- 
static drug. Again, the use of coc- 
cidiostats approved by the adminis- 
tration and used in accordance with 
manufacturers’ recommendations is of 
paramount importance, he concluded. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED — Dur- 
ing the “Stump the Experts” panel 
moderated by Conway Robinson, di- 
rector of agricultural programs for 
WBAL-TV, Baltimore, it was said in 
response to questions, by: 

Dr. G. F. Combs: 1. Insoluble grit 
is of minor importance in the ration 
of growing replacement birds, except 
where grain or a coarse, fibrous ra- 
tion is fed. 

2. Increased calcium levels in ra- 
tions for heavy laying hens in ac- 
cordance with formula given above 
should improve egg shell thickness 
where this is a problem. 

3. Laying rations may well be 
tailored to the different seasons of 
the year as temperature changes and 
production levels do modify the op- 
timal levels of energy, minerals and 
other factors affecting best returns. 

4. Feeding corn only to broilers for 
last five days prior to moving will 
produce some extra fat, but then a 
sudden change from the regular ra- 
tion may reduce feed intake, thus 
halting weight gains on the regular 
rations. 


Dr. R. W. Winterfield: 1. Bronchi- 
tis and Newcastle vaccines of high 
potency do not interfere with each 
other when given in water or spray 
method. However, a more uniform 
dosage and immunity can be secured 
when they are given by the vent 
drop method. 

2. There may be little difference in 
the immunity produced when Bron- 
chitis vaccine is administered by the 
vent or respiratory tract. However, 
the vent method has produced less 
“breaks” with our strains or high po- 
tency vaccines than the respiratory 
method of administration. 


Dr. I. M. Moulthrop: Leucosis may 
be transmitted through the eggs to 
resulting chicks or bird to bird con- 
tact. Stock free of the virus and 
breeding for resistance to the dis- 
ease offers best chances for control. 
Debeaking is best remedy for con- 
trolling cannibalism, but the basic 
reasons for causing it should be found 
and corrected if possible. 


James L. Nicholson: Broilers give 
best performance at 60-70° F. after 
5 weeks of age; prior to 5 weeks 
higher temperatures with 90° F. to 
start are indicated from studies. Reli- 
able maximum and minimum ther- 
mometers for broiler houses can be 
secured from most instrument manu- 
facturers at a cost of $7-10 each. 

Dr. N. V. Helbacka: Studies are 
now underway to point out methods 
of improved handling of live broilers 
to reduce bruising in handling. These 
improvements must and will come, 
but we are not yet ready to make spe- 
cific recommendations. 

Charles E. Marker: Those who have 
any data on the subject in Delmarva 
will tell you that locally produced 
eggs hatch 5-8% higher than shipped 
eggs, aside from the shipping costs 
saved. 

A. V. Krewatch: A dairyman should 
have 50 or more cows to justify in- 
vestment in a mechanized materials 
handling unit. Of course, the larger 
the herd the better justification of 
the investment. This means careful 
estimates of each individual case, of 
course, though elimination of heavy 
and unpleasant labor tasks is also 
to be considered. 

(Developments in the beef and 
dairy cattle and swine fields reported 
on at the conference will be covered 
in future issues of Feedstuffs.) 
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farmers in the area are devoting most | 


of their time to combining soybeans. 
Harvesting is being rushed, despite 
some delays due to showers. Few 
beans are going into storage; most 
are being sold. Feed manufacturers 
express the hope that some of the 
cash received will soon find its way 
into the hands of the feed suppliers 
and ease the credit situation. 

Despite some disappointment over 
the present rate of business, the out- 
look is considered promising. Hog 
marketings have dipped, September 
farrowings were up from those of a 
year ago and average farm prices 
lifted by sharp increases in dairy 
products and eggs. 


Ohio Valley 


Steadily improving business was re- 
ported this week by most formula 
feed manufacturers. Several noted a 
greater volume of orders in hand 
than at any time during the last 
month or more. This happy situation 
was ascribed to the drying up of 
pasturage and the resultant increased 
use of mixed feeds, especially for 
poultry and hogs. 

Another favorable factor in the im- 
proving situation is the continuing 
strong consumer demand for eggs and 
poultry, with grade A jumbo eggs 
now fetching 60¢ doz. at retail, com- 
pared with 48¢ doz. a month earlier, 
and with lower grade eggs propor- 
tionately higher in price. While there 
have not been corresponding in- 
creases recently in poultry prices, the 
retail demand has been sufficiently 
active to keep the market stable. 

In view of this satisfactory situa- 
tion and outlook, area feed manufac- 
turers and ingredient suppliers cur- 
rently are feeling more optimistic 
about their future business activities 
than at any time since last spring. 
They express confidence that, despite 
the expected bumper fall crops, busi- 


ness during the coming winter | 


months will be well in excess of that 
recorded a year earlier. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
feed mixers reported that their sales 
volume was very good this week, 
with many of them apparently 
pleased with present tonnage. Some 
Portland area mixers felt that the 
present low price for broilers was 
being felt by this area’s trade. 

Mixers and jobbers currently pre- 
fer to place orders to cover only nec- 


essary requirements for short periods | 


since they are being practically as- 
sured of an even supply of principal 
feed ingredients. 

Feeders, jobbers and mixers con- 
tinue to hold millfeed orders to a bare 
tonnage minimum in the hope that 
export flour sales would soon en- 
large to the extent that lower prices 
would result. However, there was no 
assurance that a production step-up 
would take place and most mills held 
onto their stocks in a firm manner. 


Copra meal prices took the sharp- 
est cut this week when they closed 
around $5 ton lower. Soybean meal 
prices were off $3.50 ton, while sun- 
cured alfalfa meal gained $3 ton. 


Mountain States 


Feed business has not yet picked up 
at this time of year according to the 
usual pattern because cattle feeding 
has not gained much momentum. 

Dealers report business increasing, 
but not at the normal rate. They at- 
tribute this condition to the uncer- 
tainty of cattle feeders as to what 
they will do with their feeder cattle. 

Poultry feeding is about normal. 
Feed supplies are plentiful, but the 
weather has been hot and dry and 
dealers are expecting to supply feed 
for more cattle than last year due to 
the drying up of the ranges. 
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Investment Co., Jasper, Ala., $21,- 
817.14; Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Charlotte, N.C., $136,790.16; Morris 
Unsell, Dangerfield, Texas, $5,888; 
Treadwell, Fincher & Guthrie, Dal- 
ton, Ga., $14,263.74; Timberland- 
Thompson, Inc., Gainesville, $3,030.- 
15; Thermal Belt Pullet Farm Inc., 
Gainesville, $6,573.40; Sidney O. 
Smith, Inc., Gainesville, $23,424.14. 
Shady Lane Feed Store, Damascus, 
Va., $2,212.50; S&W Milling Co., Fre- 
mont, N.C., $1,431.30; S&S Milling 
Co., Hemingway, S.C., $10,083.10; 
Royal Bank of Canada, Brampton, 
Ontario, Canada, $14,340; Richardson 
Farm Supply, Mt. Pleasant, Texas, 
$3,009: Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
$549,377.36 less amount due Gaines- 
ville Hatchery, Inc., Chemell’s Hatch- 
ery, Inc., and various corporations; 
Polk County Farms, Inc., Gainesville, 
$6,573.40; Pioneer Bank, Stamford, 
Conn., $10,283.53; Mooreville (N.C.) 
F.C.X., $1,170; Lindsey Poultry & 
Egg Co., Lumberton, N.C., $11,613.32; 
Jonesboro Roller Mills, Jonesboro, 
Ark., $1,113.75; Internal Revenue 
Service, Atlanta, $9,828.28; Gaffney 
Feed & Supply Co., $3.759.35; Flo- 
wood Corp., Jackson, Miss., $72,649; 
Farm Service & Supply, Florence, 
Ala., $1,324.50; Edwards & Walker, 
Inc., Gainesville, $1,266.34; Frank De- 
long, Sr., Gainesville, $2,422.80. 
Cowan Farm Supply, Tryon, N.C., 


$2,245.20; Grady and Paul 
Blairsville, Ga., $1,061.50; Chick Sup- 
plies, Inc., Gainesville, $10,872.61; 
Richard Brumby, St. Paul, Minn., $2,- 
511.60; W. C. Blount, Midway, Ala., 
$1,290; Barker & McMillan Hatch- 
ery, Gainesville, $6,736.80; Barker 
Bros. Feed & Poultry, Flowery 
Branch, Ga., $7,090.20; Baldwin 
County Feed Co., Robertsdale, Ala., 
$7,813.50; F. L. Bailey, Marion, Ala., 
$10,844.37; B&W Milling Co., Marion, 
S.C., $2,476.40; Anderson Box Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., $8,510.16, and Air- 
marine Leasing Corp., Atlanta, $8,- 
165.64. 


Marketing Change by 
Strong-Scott Told 


MINNEAPOLIS—A change in the 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. mar- 
keting structure for grain and feed 
equipment has been announced by L. 
S. Strong, president. 

The area of Kansas, Nebraska, Col- 
orado, Missouri and Arkansas, form- 
erly represented by the equipment 
division of Archer-Daniels-Midland 


Conley, | 


Co., Kansas City, will now be served | 


through a branch sales office of 
Strong-Scott. 


The new office has been established | 


at 1137 Board of Trade Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., and will be 
the supervision of a direct represen- 
tative of the firm, according to Mr. 
Strong. 


under 


Both Losses and Gains 
In Memphis Oil Meals 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Prices of oil- 
seed meal futures were irregular on 
the Memphis Board of Trade the past 
week, compared with a week earlier. 

The only gains were in unrestricted 
soybean oil meal for January and 
forward months. 

Losses reportedly resulted from 
slow cash oil meal dealings, both cot- 
tonseed oil meal and soybean oil 
meal. Manufactured feed business 
was said to be very spotty, and in 
numerous areas it was termed poor. 
However, the trade anticipates bet- 
ter feeding conditions with cooler 
weather developing and that could 
influence a rise in the oil meal mar- 
ket. 

Nearby October reflected the larg- 
est decline in unrestricted soybean 


oil meal, Eastern Trunk Line soy- 
bean oil meal, and bulk cottonseed 
oi] meal. 


Trading volume for the week to- 
taled 5,500 tons of unrestricted soy- 
bean oil meal and 300 tons of bulk 
solvent cottonseed oil meal. 

Eastern Trunk Line soybean oil 
meal closed Oct. 4 $1@2 ton lower 
than on Sept. 27, unrestricted soy- 
bean oil meal 80¢ lower to 85¢ high- 
er and bulk solvent cottonseed oil 
meal 50¢@$1.50 lower. 
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on your staff... but 


not on your payroll : 
specialists 


THE VITAMELK 
PROGRAM 


When you program your feed business the 
Vitamelk way, you establish a nutritional lab- 
oratory affiliation. You are backed by the vast 
resources and qualified personnel of Dawe’s. 
You have a direct line to nutritionists, chemists, 
laboratory technicians, production people, field 
men, merchandisers . . . specialists all... men 
who know the intricacies of today’s complex 
feed industry. Their goal is helping you pro- 
gram a more successful feed business. In effect, 
they are on your staff, but on our payroll. 


Today’s modern Vitamelk and the Vitamelk 
programs are based on over 30 years’ speciali- 
zation in vitamin nutrition and feed fortifica- 
tion. When you fortify with Vitamelk, Dawe’s 
nutrition, merchandising, manufacturing and 
quality control know-how is yours, yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only. Write today for details of 
specific Vitamelk programs for poultry, swine, 
beef and dairy cattle. 


This is the VITAMELK program: 


1. VITAMELK—a comprehensive vitamin, trace min- 
eral, antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. 
Full fortification in one package. 


2. COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested feeds, 


3. TAG INFORMATION for today’s complicated feed 
tag requirements. 


4. COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to 
use Vitamelk fortified feeds to best take advan- 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


tage of their great built-in power. World’s Oldest and Largest 
5. DAWE’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories area Specialists in Feed Fortification 
remarkable help in solving special problems. sore 
IGN OFFICES: 
HANDISING and sale I. 
NERC Beigium—!3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp @ Italy—Via G. 
_ 7, CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying the Negri 4, Milan 


latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds. 


VENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Caracas @ Mexico—Apartado Postel 
30209, Mexico 7, D.F. 
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